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His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
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SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Each  scene  of  many  coloured  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds  and  then  imagined  new. 

JOHXSOX, 

Whom  she  lifted  up  into  a  throne 

Of  high  renown. 

Sacktills. 

It  is  the  mind  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 
That  makes  a  wretcli,  or  happy,  rich,  or  poor. 
For  some  that  have  atsundaiice  at  their  will 
Have  not  enough  but  want  in  greatest  store, 
Another  that  hath  little  asks  for  more, 
But  in  that  little  is  both  rich  and  v.ise. 

Spexser. 

Divine  Philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  believe, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

Shaksfeare. 

Now  must  I  make  such  amends  to  the  courteous  reader 
for  keeping  him  away  so  long  from  the  chiefest  person  in 
this  my  story  as  may  hold  him  in  good  humour  until  he 
Cometh  to  the  end  of  the  narration,  for  doubtless  some  may 
think  Master  Shakspeare  hath  not  been  well  used  of  me, 
inasmuch  as  so  much  less  hath  lately  been  said  of  him  than 
of  others,  but  it  be  beyond  all  manner  of  contradiction  that 
aught  of  great  goodness  should  be  used  sparingly,  else  shall 
it  be  straight  lessened  in  value.  Things  that  lack  rareness 
be  seldom  esteemed  by  any  man  ;  and  Master  Shakspeare 
being  possessed  of  excellence  of  so  rare  a  sort,  methinks  my 
thrusting  him  into  these  pages  less  oft  than  those  of  less 
note  shall  make  him  all  the  more  liked  of  such  who  know 
how  to  prize  such  extreme  worthiness.     Albeit,  though  of 
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this  conceit,  yet  here  must  I  say  this  much — to  wit,  Master 
Shakspeare  did  bring  out  his  play  called  "  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  that  was  so  much  approved  of  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  all  her  court  upon  its  reading,  at  which 
time  her  majesty  with  a  fine  company  of  courtiers  did  ho- 
nour the  playhouse  with  her  presence,  and  seemed  to  relish 
the  acting  of  it  marvellously ;  and  it  met  with  wonderful 
success,  as  its  singular  merit  well  deserved.  To  mark  the 
sense  the  queen's  majesty  had  of  him,  his  vast  genius,  and 
great  honesty  of  heart,  the  next  day  she  sent  him  a  purse  of 
money  with  a  commendable  message.  After  this  he  sat  to 
the  writing  of  other  plays,  whereof  many  were  relished  of 
the  town  in  a  like  manner,  and  these,  together  with  what  he 
derived  from  his  playing,  brought  him  in  such  gains,  as  gave 
him  no  fear  of  the  future,  and  enabled  him  to  send  loving 
tokens  to  his  relations  very  frequently,  and  to  invite  his 
brother  Edmund  from  Stratford  to  become  a  player  with 
him  in  London. 

His  reputation  continuing  so  to  increase,  he  was  much 
sought  after  by  many  noblemen  and  persons  of  worship,  who 
took  huge  delight  in  his  society  for  the  delicacy  of  his  wit 
and  the  honourableness  of  his  behaviour.  He  was  held  in 
such  request  of  them,  that  no  name  was  so  oft  or  famously 
spoken  of;  and  amongst  the  gay  gallants  of  the  time,  not  to 
have  been  in  company  with  Master  Shakspeare  argued  a 
want  of  distinction  that  was  considered  of  all  an  infinite  dis- 
paragement. Of  those  who  esteemed  him  most  was  there 
none  so  true  a  friend  as  my  Lord  of  Southampton,  for  he 
seemed  not  only  never  to  tire  in  doing  him  good  service,  but 
the  more  he  did  for  him  in  the  way  of  friendliness,  the  more 
appeared  he  inclined  to  do.  Indeed  he  was  such  a  patron  as 
a  poet  hath  been  seldom  blessed  with,  but  this  also  may  be 
said,  he  met  with  such  a  poet  as  patron  never  had.  About 
this  time  Master  Shakspeare  took  also  to  the  writing  of 
poems,  whereof  one  was  of  the  subject  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
and  the  other  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  both  were  very 
movingly  writ,  and  full  of  right  delicate  fancies.  They  were 
dedicated  by  him  unto  his  excellent  good  friend  and  patron, 
in  token  of  what  respect  he  held  him  in,  and  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  my  lord's  manifold  good  oflSces. 

It  so  fell  out  that  Master  Shakspeare,  though  he  had  some 
share  in  the  playhouse  at  the  Blackfriars  before  this,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Globe  at  the  Bankside,  had  been  exceeding 
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anxious  to  have  greater  sliare  in  them  ;  yet  lacked  he  the 
means  to  do  it  with,  for  it  required  no  small  sum.  He  had 
saved  but  little,  and  could  scarce  expect,  saved  he  ever  so, 
to  get  for  some  years  to  come  as  much  as  he  needed.  This 
told  he  to  none,  for  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  solicit  a  favour, 
though  few  writers  of  his  time  stood  upon  much  ceremony 
in  that  respect.  His  friend  Master  Burbage  knew  of  it  only, 
and  it  was  like  enough  he  should  have  more  knowledge  of 
his  affairs  than  any  other,  because  of  their  being  such  con- 
stant associates,  sharers  of  the  same  property,  and  fellow- 
players  ;  and  from  its  being  equally  the  desire  of  one  as  of 
the  other,  that  Master  Shakspeare  should  have  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  playhouse  than  what  he  had.  For  such  purpose 
the  latter  was  eager  to  increase  his  gains  as  fast  as  he  might 
that  he  should  the  sooner  realise  his  wish,  therefore  brought 
he  out  as  many  plays  as  he  could,  together  with  the  poems 
that  have  already  been  mentioned. 

About  this  time  Master  Shakspeare  was  in  a  large  room 
in  the  playhouse  at  Blackfriars,  that  served  as  a  wardrobe. 
It  had  shelves  and  presses  in  it  as  many  as  it  could  hold, 
and  pins  against  the  wainscot,  on  which  were  placed  a  won- 
derful variety  of  different  dresses,  such  as  might  be  worn  of 
the  players  in  their  different  plays.  There  were  the  robes  of 
the  Ottomite  and  the  Venetian,  the  swarthy  Moor  and  the 
gay  Italian,  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman,  and  others  of 
modern  date,  as  well  foreign  as  English,  together  with  divers 
suits  of  armour,  weapons  of  sundry  sorts,  hats,  caps,  cloaks, 
doublets,  jerkins,  and  boots,  seemingly  out  of  all  number. 
The  room  was  so  crowded  with  such  motley  gear  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  space  for  one  to  sit ;  yet  had  Master  Shak- 
speare found  himself  a  seat,  he  being  in  the  habit  of  using  this 
chamber  as  a  dressing-room  ;  and  there  sat  he  in  a  deep 
arm-chair,  resting  of  himself,  as  if  after  some  labour  he  had 
undergone,  or  considering  of  some  matter  he  was  intent 
upon.  He  was  dressed  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  complete 
suit  of  armour,  having  his  vizor  up,  and  what  could  be  seen 
of  his  face  looked  exceeding  pale  and  ghostlike,  but  doubtless 
that  was  from  some  white  stuff  he  had  put  on  it  to  make  it  so. 
He  was  leaning  back  in  his  seat,  with  his  legs  stretched 
out  before  him,  resting  upon  his  elbow  upon  an  old  table, 
upon  which  there  was  seen  a  rapier  and  a  hat,  some  papers, 
with  pen  and  ink,  a  silver  goblet  with  a  flask  of  wine  at  the 
side  of  it,  and  two  or  three  books.    There  was  a  log  blazing 
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on  the  fire-dogs  nearly  opposite  to  him,  which  cast  a  cheerful 
light  over  the  room. 

Whilst  he  was  sitting  as  he  was,  there  was  ever  and  anon 
heard  a  voice  shouting  out  famously,  which  beyond  all  man- 
ner of  doubt  could  belong  to  none  other  than  Gib  the  call- 
boy  ;  and  at  other  times  there  was  heard  a  noise  like  unto  a 
great  clapping  of  hands.  Once  the  latter  sounds  were  of  so 
great  a  loudness,  it  roused  Master  Shakspeare  from  his 
thoughtfulness,  and  he  jumped  up  of  a  sudden  with  a  smile 
upon  his  face,  that  showed  he  found  some  satisfaction  in 
them.  Then  he  took  off  his  helmet,  and  such  portion  of  his 
armour  as  encased  the  upper  part  of  his  body  and  arms ; 
and  going  to  an  ewer  and  basin  that  stood  in  a  corner,  fell 
to  washing  of  his  face,  humming  of  a  merry  tune  all  the 
while,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  the  splashing  of  his 
mouth  with  the  water.  As  he  was  finishing  of  his  lavation 
he  broke  out  into  the  following  pleasant  song. 

"  Go,  happy  youth,  and  loudly  swear 
That  with  thy  Love  none  can  compare  ; 
And  vow  to  own  her  angel  hand, 
Will  make  the  proudest  of  the  land. 
Thou  hast  her  hand.     '  Though  that  be  true, 
I  asked  not  for  a  cudgel  too  ; 
And  though  mine  own  my  angel  be, 
She  now  doth  play  the  devil  with  me.* 

*  Alack  !  alack !  and  well-a-day  !* 

I  heard  a  hapless  husband  say, 

'Bachelors  all  be  not  too  bold, 

*Tis  better  go  hang  than  marry  a  scold.' 

"  Go,  happy  youth,  and  swear  once  more. 
Thy  Love  all  Loves  be  far  before. 

•  Troth  I  another  wife  have  got. 
Who  never  rateth  me  one  jot.* 

A  month  passed  by — the  honey-moon — 
The  doting  husband  changed  his  tune  ; 

*0  hapless  wight !    my  wife,'  cried  he, 

'  Loves  others  quite  as  well  as  me  !' 

«  Alack!  alack  !  and  well-a-day  !' 
I  heard  a  hapless  husband  say, 

*  Bachelors  all  be  not  betrayed, 

'Tis  belter  go  hang  than  marry  a  jade.' 

"  Go,  happy  youth,  and  swear  at  last 
That  all  thy  travail  now  is  passed. 
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*  I'faith  'tis  true.     My  wooing  thrives — 
I've  found  the  very  best  of  wives.' 
Another  month  went  by— ag^in 

I  heard  the  horn-mad  fool  complain. 

*  She  doth  not  scold — she  doth  not  roam — 
But  drinketh  me  out  of  house  and  home.' 

*  Alack  !   alack  !   and  well-a-day  !' 
I  heard  a  happy  widower  say? — 
'Bachelors  all — seek  ye  no  thrall, 

'Tis  better  go  hang  than  marry  at  all.'  " 

This  sung  he  with  such  a  happy  carelessness,  it  was  plain 
he  had  not  much  to  fret  him  ;  but  scarce  had  he  finished  it 
when  he  heard  some  one  whom  he  knew  on  the  instant,  com- 
ing towards  the  door  xvhislling  of  the  tune  of  "  Green 
Sleeves."  Not  being  in  a  state  to  be  seen  of  any,  for  that  he 
was  but  half  dressed,  he  presently  hied  to  the  door  and  bolted 
it  inside. 

"  Ope  the  door.  Will  !"  cried  Master  Burbage  from  without, 
knocking  at  it  briskly.     •'  Ope  the  door,  I  prythee." 

"  Tarry  awhile,  Dick,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare,  "  I  can- 
not let  thee  in  for  some  minutes." 

"Nay,  why  should  I  tarry  ?"  inquired  the  other,  "  did  I 
not  hear  thee  singing  like  a  very  swan  ?  Haste  and  ope  the 
door,  for  I  must  have  speech  with  thee." 

"  Tarry  awhile,  Dick,  I  tell  thee  again,"  said  his  com- 
panion with  more  emphasis  than  at  first.  "I  can  let  thee  in 
now  on  no  account." 

"  Oh  thou  villain  !"  exclaimed  he  on  the  outside  in  his  cus- 
tomary jocular  manner.  "  I  see  through  thy  tricks  now. 
Thou  art  not  the  bird  to  be  ever  a  singing  to  thyself.  Thou 
hast  got  some  pretty  wench  with  thee — a  murrain  on  thee  for 
thy  slyness." 

"Thou  art  out  in  thy  reckoning  this  time,  good  Dick,  de- 
pend on't,"  observed  Master  Shakspeare  laughingly. 

"  By  this  hand  I  do  not  believe  thee,"  cried  Master  Burbage. 
"  It  be  plain  from  thy  singing  so  like  unto  a  swan,  and  thy 
not  opening  the  door  to  me,  that  thou  art  playing  at  Jupiter 
and  Leda  after  thine  own  fashion.  Oh,  I  be  so  monstrously 
shocked  1  I  be  afraid  my  innocency  will  so  suffer  by  keeping 
of  thy  villanous  company,  I  shall  soon  get  me  a  bad  charac- 
ter. Dost  not  know  that  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
morals,  and  be  hanged  to  thee  ?" 

"  Tl^y  good  morals,  Dick  !"  exclaimed  the  other  in  the  like 
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bantering  way.  "  Under  what  bushel  hast  ihoii  hid  so  good- 
ly a  rushlight?  Thy  good  morals  !  Diogenes  with  his  lanlhern 
might  have  met  wiih  an  honest  man,  but  if  he  spied  ihy  good 
morals  searched  he  ever  so  close,  he  must  needs  be  blest  with 
marvellous  fine  eyesight.'* 

"Out  on  thee  far  a  reprobate!"  cried  his  companion. 
*•  Thou  dost  slander  the  modesiest  nature  that  breathes." 

*'  Then  alack  for  modesty  !"  replied  Master  Shakspeare. 
•'  But  I  tell  thee  what  it  is  Dick — I  am  stripped  to  the  buff, 
therefore  be  as  patient  as  thou  canst  for  a  minute  or  so." 

*'  I  do  hugely  suspect  thee,"  said  Master  Burbage.  *'  Thou 
art  not  the  first  I  have  met  in  a  buff  jerkin,  therefore  is  there 
no  occasion  to  make  that  a  hindrance."  Notwithstanding  of 
what  he  said,  his  friend  opened  not  the  door  till  he  was  ready. 

"ITaitli  thou  lookest  marvellous  well  considering  that  thou 
hast  'just  given  up  the  ghost,'"  observed  Master  Burbage 
upon  his  entering.  "  Be  thy  intent  wicked  or  charitable,  oh, 
representative  of  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark  !  But  I  will 
see  with  mine  own  eyes  whether  thou  hast  not  been  cozening  of 
me."  Upon  this,  whilst  Master  Shakspeare  could  not  but 
laugh,  the  other  began  to  look  about  him  with  a  monstrous 
earnestness,  rummaging  of  every  place,  spying  into  the 
drawers  and  presses,  and  under  the  tables  and  chairs. 

"Mayhap  thou  hast  conjured  her  into  the  bottle,"  observed 
he  very  seriously,  as  he  first  took  a  look  into  the  flask,  and 
then  poured  out  some  of  the  wine  into  the  goblet.  "  Well,  if 
she  be  as  good  as  this,"  continued  he,  upon  drinking  off  the 
liquor,  "  then  is  she  the  very  excellentest  woman  I  ever  came 
anigh.  I'faith,  she  cannot  help  being  a  wench  after  mine 
own  heart.  I  drink  to  her  better  acquaintance."  And  there- 
upon he  drank  off  another  draught  of  the  wine. 

"  But  how  hath  Hiimlet  gone  off  to-day  ?"  inquired  Master 
Shakspeare,  as  soon  as  he  could   put  on  him  a  serious  face. 

*♦  Naught  could  go  better,"  replied  his  companion.  "  I  was 
in  front  best  part  of  the  time,  and  famously  did  I  notice  thy 
admirable  performance  ;  1  tell  thee  truly,  Will,  thou  art  the 
only  ghost  I  would  care  to  look  on  a  second  lime." 

"  1  believe  thee  there,  Dick,"  said  the  other  with  a 
laugh.  "  Nay,  'tis  probable  enough  thou  wouldst  much  rather 
turn  thy  back  on  a  ghost  than  look  on  it  at  all." 

"1  will  acknowledge  to  thee,  I  liked  not  holding  acquaint- 
ance with  any,"  said  Master  Burbage. 

*'  And  yet  they  be  not  unsocial,"  observed  Master  Shak- 
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speare,  with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could  assume.  "  For  I 
doubt  not  at  all,  that  not  only  on  its  first  appearance  would 
one  shake  thy  hand,  but  shake  thy  body  for  ihee  into  the 
bargain." 

"  By  this  light,  that  be  not  so  bad  !"  exclaimed  his  com- 
panion, laughing  heartily.  "  But  meihinks  thy  wit  be  like 
unto  a  steel  breastplate — the  brighter  it  becometh  the  ofiener 
it  be  used." 

"And  that  be  none  so  bad,"  replied  his  friend.  "But 
how  didst  like  the  playing  of  Taylor  ?" 

"  He  playeih  the  character  of  Hamlet  so  well,  that,  as  far 
as  my  judgment  goeth,  none  living  can  come  up  with  him," 
said  the  other. 

•'  I  do  assure  thee,  1  took  huge  pains  in  the  teaching  of 
him,"  observed  Master  Shakspeare,  as  he  was  fastening  his 
doublet. 

"  That  is  manifest  enough,"  answered  Master  Burbage. 
"  And  he  hath  profited  well.  It  was  my  good  hap  to  be  in  a 
room  with  my  Lord  of  Southampton  whilst  noticing  of  the 
play,  and  he  was  quite  rapt  in  it  as  it  were,  and  greatly  com- 
mended Master  Taylor.  But  of  thy  playing  of  the  ghost  he 
seemed  to  like  most  of  all,  for  he  said  there  was  so  awful  a 
fearfulness  in  thy  doing  of  it,  'twas  quite  moving  to  look  on  ; 
which  methinks  is  nothing  more  than  the  truth.  ^Ye  then 
fell  to  discoursing  of  thy  many  singular  excellencies,  and  I  do 
assure  thee  he  spoke  right  eloquently  in  thy  praise.  He 
mentioned  the  exceeding  fine  pleasure  he  had  lately  derived 
from  the  perusing  of  thy  most  sweet  poems,  which  thou  hast 
properly  dedicated  to  him,  for  of  all  true  friends  I  do  believe 
him  to  be  the  truest — and  spoke  of  his  great  desire  to  do 
thee  such  service  as  might  be  most  lasting.  He  a=ked  of  me 
concerning  of  thy  circumstances,  and  pressed  much  to  know 
whether  thou  didst  lack  any  thing  he  could  obtain  for  thee. 
Upon  this  request  of  his,  I  presently  told  him  how  anxious 
wert  thou  to  purchase  a  greater  share  in  the  playhouse  than 
what  thou  hast  already." 

"  Thou  shouldst  not  have  told  him  that,  Dick,"  said 
Master  Shakspeare  with  some  earnestness. 

"  And  why  not.  Will  V  inquired  Master  Burbage. 

"  In  truth,  I  like  not  seeming  to  want  aught  of  any,"  re- 
plied the  other. 

"  Seeming  to  want  a  fiddlestick  1"  exclaimed  his  companion. 
"  Thou  art  too  scrupulous  by  far.     Dost  think  I  would  stand 
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upon  my  punctilios  with  one  inclined  to  do  me  a  kindness"? 
I  be  no  such  a  wittol,  I  promise  thee.  But  to  proceed  with 
my  narration.  My  lord  did  inquire  very  particularly  what 
sum  was  required — the  value  of  the  property— the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  a  purchase  of  such  a  share  of  it,  and 
the  lil^e  sensible  questions;  to  all  of  which,  thou  mayest 
depend  on  it,  I  gave  right  sensible  answers." 

"I  would  thou  hadst  never  spoke  on  the  matter,"  observed 
Master  Shakspeare  very  seriously. 

"  Out  on  thee  for  an  ungrateful  varlet !"  cried  Master 
Burbage.  "  Well,  after  this,  my  lord  left  me,  courteously 
bidding  of  me  good  day,  and  I,  as  soon  as  I  might,  posted 
to  thee,  to  let  thee  know  how  good  a  friend  thou  hast  in  him  ; 
for  I  be  quite  certain,  though  he  gave  me  no  hint  of  a  pro- 
mise that  he  hath  most  liberal  intentions  towards  thee." 

"I  have  seen  few  of  so  generous  a  nature,"  said  the  other. 
"  Yet  can  I  never  bring  my  mind  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
nevertheless" 

"  Here  cometh  Gib's  heavy  foot — mayhap  he  hath  a  mes- 
sage for  one  or  other  of  us,"  observed  his  companion,  inter- 
rupting him,  and  sure  enough  a  footstep  was  heard  of  the 
very  clumsiest  sort  approaching  the  door — then  there  came 
a  knock  at  it,  and  admittance  being  granted,  certes  Gib,  the 
call-boy,  made  his  appearance,  looking  in  no  way  altered 
from  what  he  was  when  the  courteous  reader  had  sight  of 
him  last,  being  just  as  bandy  in  the  legs,  as  monstrous  in  the 
mouth,  as  squinting  in  the  eyes,  as  carroty  in  the  hair,  as 
awkward  in  his  manner,  and  as  clumsy  in  his  shape  as  ever. 

"Here  be  a  letter  for  Master  Shakspeare,"  said  he,  and 
straightway  Master  Shakspeare  took  it  from  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Chanticleer !"  exclaimed  Master  Burbage,  hitting 
of  the  boy  a  slap  on  the  back  which  nearly  sent  him  off  his 
legs.     "  Thou  didst  play  thy  part  famously." 

"  Methinks,  for  the  playing  of  the  cock  in  Hamlet,  there 
be  few  so  apt,"  replied  the  call-boy,  looking  exceedingly 
dignified. 

*'  Thou  art  too  modest  by  half,"  said  Master  Burbage  with 
a  monstrous  gravity.  "  Thou  art  sure  to  be  '  cock  of  the 
walk'  wherever  thou  goest.  I'faith,  thou  deservest  to  be  the 
king  of  the  cocks  and  of  the  hens  too,  thou  hast  such  a 
superlative  talent  for  crowing." 

"  Dost  think  so,  indeed  1"  cried  Gib,  grinning  with  such 
delight  it  did  stretch  his  monstrous  mouth  from  ear  to  ear. 
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"Perchance,  if  such  be  your  opinion,  you  will  advance  me 
in  the  profession  of  which  you  have  said  so  oft  I  am  hke  to 
be  so  great  an  ornament." 

"  O'  my  word  there  would  be  no  such  an  ornament 
amongst  us,"  remarked  the  other,  looking  upon  the  uncomely 
figure  before  him  with  all  the  seriousness  he  could  put  on. 
"  But  stick  to  the  cock,  I  prythce,  for  in  the  playing  of  that 
thou  hast  not  thy  peer ;  yet  would  I  venture  to  assert  that, 
shouldst  thou  make  an  essay  in  any  other  part,  there  would 
be  none  like  unto  thee  in  the  performance  of  it." 

"  Doth  any  person  wait  ?"  inquired  Master  Shakspeare, 
after  reading  of  the  letter,  whilst  the  two  were  talking. 

"None,  an'  it  please  you,"  replied  the  boy.  "  It  was  my 
Lord  Southampton  who  gave  it  to  me,  as  I  was  showing  of 
Will  Peppercorn  the  way  I  would  play  Romeo,  were  I  let." 
At  this  the  two  players  looked  at  each  other  very  particularly, 
with  something  of  an  inclination  to  laugh  :  "  and  my  lord 
bade  me  carry  it  to  Master  Shakspeare,"  continued  he : 
"  and  was  so  civil  as  to  give  me  a  silver  groat ;  and  then, 
merely  requesting  of  me  not  to  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 
letter,  he  took  himself  out  of  the  playhouse." 

"  Having  done  what  was  required  of  thee,  we  will  now 
dispense  with  thy  company,"  said  Master  Shakspeare. 

"  Get  thee  gone,  good  Cock,"  exclaimed  Master  Burbage, 
lifting  up  his  foot,  and  lending  him  such  a  kick  of  the  breech, 
as  he  was  a  turning  round,  that  sent  him,  as  it  were,  flying 
through  the  open  door. 

"Nay,  hurt  him  not,  I  prythee,"  cried  Master  Shakspeare, 
upon  seeing  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  call-boy,  though 
he  could  not  help  laughing. 

*'  O'  my  life,  I  do  believe  he  hath  no  more  feeling  in  iiim 
than  a  stone,"  replied  the  other,  who  was  very  merry  upon 
it.  "  I  doubt  not,  if  he  were  handsomely  paid,  he  would 
allow  himself  to  be  kicked  from  this  world  to  the  next.  He 
liketh  nothing  so  well.  I  have  seen  him  rejoice  at  having  a 
cuff  from  any  of  us ;  and  a  kick  appeareth  to  delight  him 
beyond  all  measure.  But  what  sayeth  my  Lord  South- 
ampton 3" 

"  Thou  shalt  hear,"  replied  his  companion,  and  without 
further  preamble  read  the  following:— 

"  »  Worthy  Master  Shakspeare, 

" '  To  say  aught  of  the  delicate  pleasure  I  have  received 
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from  that  marvellous  sweet  poem  you  have  done  my  poor 
name  the  honour  of  dedicating  unto  me,  I  cannot  at  this 
present,  as  I  lack  time  to  express  all  that  I  feel ;  and  to  do 
less  than  that,  were  not  to  do  you  justice.  Rest  you  satisfied, 
then,  that  though  I  be  silent  on  the  matter,  I  am  eloquent 
enough  at  heart :  for  well  can  I  appreciate  such  things,  and 
exceeding  glad  shall  I  be  to  prove  how  well  I  think  of  them. 
On  the  receipt  of  this,  please  you  to  come  to  me  at  my 
dwelling,  for  I  am  desirous  you  should  do  me  a  favour,  the 
granting  of  which  will  be  to  my  extreme  gratification. 

" '  H.  W.'  " 

'*  0'  my  life  he  be  but  a  scurvy  fellow  after  all,"  exclaimed 
Master  Burbage,  jumping  up  from  the  table  on  which  he  had 
sat  himself,  and  seeming  in  a  wonderful  vexation.  "  Instead 
of  acting  the  true  friend  by  thee,  with  such  hanusoraeness  as 
he  might  do,  without  liurt  to  him,  he  contenteth  himself  with 
asking  a  favour  of  thee.  A  fig  for  such  patrons,  say  I :  there 
be  too  many  of  this  sort.  Wondrous  fine  fellows  are  they 
all,  who  are  exceeding  bountiful  with  their  praise,  which 
costeth  nothing;  but  when  there  shall  come  a  fine  occasion 
for  showing  that  generousness  of  soul  which  one  that  hath 
the  power  should  always  show  to  him  he  assumelh  to  be  the 
patron  to,  they  slink  away,  and  will  do  nothing." 

"  Thou  dost  grossly  abuse  him,  I  will  be  bound  for't,"  said 
Master  Shakspeare,  warmly.  "  I  do  not  think  their  breathes 
a  better,  a  truer,  or  gentler  heart,  than  is  my  Lord  of  South- 
ampton. I  see  nothing  in  the  letter  but  the  kindly  disposition 
I  have  ever  known  in  him." 

"  Kindly  fig's  end  !"  cried  the  other,  seemingly  in  no  very 
pleasant  mood  ;  "  talk  not  to  me  of  kindly  dispositions,  that 
be  shown  in  naught  but  mere  words.  I  have  no  patience  with 
such." 

"  Notwithstanding  of  which,  I  shall  haste  to  my  lord's 
without  loss  of  time,"  observed  his  companion.  "  Whatever 
favour  it  may  be  that  I  can  confer,  he  may  depend  on  re- 
ceiving, and  right  glad  shall  I  be  of  the  opportunity  of  doing 
it."  And  thereupon  he  proceeded  to  make  himself  ready  to 
go  out. 

"  Then  thou  deservest  all  thou  wilt  get  for  thy  pains,"  said 
Master  Burbage.  '•  Depend  on't  he  intendeth  only  to  suck 
thy  brains  for  thee,  which  having  done  to  an  absolute  suffi- 
ciency— a  murrain  on  him  ! — he  will  be  monstrous  prodigal 
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in  his  compliments,  but  as  for  putting  of  his  hand  in  his  purse, 
he  would  as  soon  meddle  with  ihe  plague." 

•'  I  want  not  his  purse,"  replietl  iMasler  Shakspeare  ;  *'  so 
he  need  never  put  his  hand  there  for  me  :  but  of  liis  willing- 
ness to  serve  me,  I  am  well  convinced.  Wilt  go  wiih  me  ?" 
he  added,  as  he  was  making  for  the  door. 

*'  Nay  I  am  bound  for  tlie  very  prettiest  woman  that  hves," 
observed  liis  companion,  seemingly  putting  of  his  dress  in 
the  very  properest  order,  as  he  stood  before  a  large  mirror 
nigh  unto  the  fire.  "  Oh  !  she  hath  such  a  delicate  waist, 
and  so  dainty  an  ancle — such  lustrous  eyes — so  ruby  a  lip — 
so" 

"Another  Joanna  ?"  here  interrupted  Master  Shakspeare. 

*'  Hang  Joanna  !"  exclaimed  Master  Burbage,  with  extreme 
asperity,  and  quickly  followed  his  friend,  who  had  gone  laugh- 
ing out  of  the  room. 

Master  Shakspeare  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Lord 
Southampton's  pleased  in  his  heart  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  oblige  one  for  whom  he  entertained  so  perfect  a  respect. 
He  found  him  in  his  study — an  elegant  chamber  of  moderate 
dimensions,  well  furnished  with  books,  together  wiih  some 
few  pictures.  He  was  sitting  before  a  pleasant  fire,  having 
wine,  and  fruit,  and  some  choice  cakes  on  a  table  besiile  him, 
and  was  reading  of  a  book  by  its  light,  the  time  being  towards 
the  dusk  of  the  afternoon,  a  little  too  early  for  candles. 

♦*  Welcome,  Master  Shakspeare,"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
the  other  entered  the  room,  quickly  putting  of  his  book  down, 
and  rising  to  shake  him  by  the  hand.  "  Sit  you  down,  and 
partake  of  such  cheer  as  I  can  give  you." 

"  With  all  mine  heart,  my  good  lord,"  replied  his  compa- 
nion, cheerfully  complying  with  my  lord's  request ;  and  they 
presenily,  wiih  exceeding  sociableness,  fell  to  drinking  of 
wine,  and  eating  of  the  delicacies  upon  the  table,  seasoning 
them  with  such  friendly  converse  as  was  like  to  pass  on  such 
an  occasion  between  two  so  well  inclined  to  each  other. 
There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  expression  on  the  features 
of  the  young  nobleman,  for  never  was  benevolence  so  appa- 
rent in  a  human  face  ;  arid  the  fine,  open,  manly  countenance 
of  Master  Shakspeare,  whereon  was  wrii  a  free  lieart  and  a 
noble  mind,  was  not  less  worthy  of  admiration. 

"  I  have  been  reading  of  your  truly  delectable  poem,"  ob- 
served my  lord,  as  he  pointed  lo  the  book  on  the  table.    "  In- 
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deed  I  cannot  help  but  be  a  looking  into  it  at  whatever  time  I 
can  find  the  leisure." 

"  I  hope  you  have  gathered  some  entertainment  from  it,  be  it 
of  ever  so  slight  a  kind,"  answered  the  other,  with  that  real 
modesty  which  can  only  be  found  in  the  rarest  natures  ;  "  for 
it  would  be  a  discouraging  thing  to  me  to  know  that  the  cour- 
teousness  which  led  you  to  the  perusal  of  my  book,  came  to 
an  unprofitable  ending." 

"  There  can  be  no  fear  of  that,  on  mine  honour,"  said  my 
Lord  Southampton,  kindly.  "  Indeed,  I  have  found  excess 
of  entertainment  rather  than  the  lack  of  it.  In  your  plays  I 
have  ever  met  with  poetry  of  the  very  choicest,  wherein  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  thought  or  the  expressing  of 
it  was  the  most  admirable.  But  such  things  came  as  flowers 
met  with  in  a  journey.  They  grew,  as  it  were,  on  the  road- 
side of  the  play  ;  and  he  who  kept  on  his  way  could  scarce 
fail  of  seeing  and  delighting  in  them  ;  and  they  enticed  him 
forward  at  every  step.  Tlie  Rape  of  Lucrece  must  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  an  entire  garden,  laid  out  with 
such  prodigality  of  flowers,  that  there  be  scarce  any  getting 
on  at  all,  one  is  so  continually  forced  to  stop  and  admire  this 
and  the  other." 

*'  Methinks  'twould  be  aff'ectation  in  me  were  I  to  deny  I 
find  pleasure  in  your  commendation,"  remarked  Master  Shak- 
speare.  "  Indeed  I  would  venture  to  assert  that  he  who  pre- 
tendetli  to  a  carelessness  of  praise,  be  worthy  of  no  praise  at 
all.  I  write,  as  all  must  write  who  have  any  true  talent  for 
it — in  hope  that  what  I  have  done  shall  be  considered  of  some 
merit.  That  you  commend  it,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  some 
kindliness  on  your  part,  the  which  cannot  but  give  me  ex- 
ceeding gratification,  for  I  am  assured  you  would  not  show  so 
honourable  a  feeling  unless  you  thought  there  was  such  wor- 
thiness in  me  as  might  warrant  it.  As  to  the  judgment  you 
evince  in  this  your  opinion  of  my  poor  performance,  it  doth 
not  become  me  to  speak,  for  every  one  is  but  too  well  satis- 
fied with  the  judgment  that  be  satisfied  with  him." 

"Mayhap  my  judgment  is  but  of  small  value,"  said  his 
companion,  "  but  at  least  it  hath  the  recommendation  of  being 
sincere." 

"  Tiiere  are  few  whose  opinion  I  should  be  more  inclined 
to  bow  to  on  ordinary  topics,"  remarked  his  companion,  "  yet 
in  this,  methinks,  the  friendship  you  have  distinguished  me 
with  hath  given  you  partial  eyes." 
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"  That  cannot  be,  worthy  Master  Shakspearc,"  replied  my 
lord.  "  Every  one  who  knoweth  what  true  merit  is,  cannot 
fail  of  seeing  it  in  this  your  exquisite  poem  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  partiality  in  approving  of  that  which  none  but  the  most 
ignorant  or  the  most  envious  could  fail  of  commending.  How- 
ever, let  that  pass  for  the  moment.  The  wine  standeth  un- 
noticed before  you.  I  am  fearful  you  make  but  poor  cheer." 
"  I  thank  you,  my  good  lord,"  answered  Master  Shaks- 
speare,  refilling  of  his  glass.  "  But  it  seemelh  to  me  I  should 
show  an  infinite  lack  of  understanding  were  I  to  make  poor 
cheer  when  the  cheer  halh  been  so  bountifully  provided." 
Then  for  a  few  minutes  both  appeared  to  be  intent  upon  en- 
joying of  the  good  things  witliin  their  reach,  saying  little,  save 
remarks  of  no  moment,  relating  to  them. 

"Mistress  Varnon  hath  acquainted  me  with  a  strange  se- 
cret," observed  the  young  nobleman,  with  a  smile. 

"Hath  she,  indeed  ?"  answered  the  other.  "I  doubt  not 
it  was  of  a  pleasing  kind  ;  for  a  pretty  woman's  secret  is 
usually  well  worth  knowing." 

"  That  is  as  you  may  think  it,"  said  his  patron,  still  look- 
ing exceedingly  amused.  "  But  this  is  it :  whilst  you  were 
in  the  garden  with  Dame  Deborah,  the  last  time  we  were  at  Is- 
lington, and,  as  of  old,  had  left  us  two  to  such  sweet  delights 
as  I  can  never  be  too  grateful  for,  the  loving  creature  told  me 
that  her  aunt  spoke  of  nothing  but  Master  Dulcimer — was 
ever  praising  his  looks,  his  dress,  his  manners,  his  music — 
his  every  thing  belonging  to  him,  with  so  absolute  an  earnest- 
ness as  was  a  marvel  to  behold — that  she  was  melancholy  and 
restless  when  he  was  away,  and  seemed  as  if  she  enjoyed  no- 
thing so  much  as  the  sunshine  of  his  presence — in  short" 

"  Nay,  the  conclusion  is  manifest,  my  good  lord,"  ex- 
claimed his  companion,  laughing  very  heartily,  in  the  which 
the  young  nobleman  joined.  "My  vanity  is  infinitely  tickled. 
So,  her  stately  ladyship  loveth  me  ?  I'faith,  'tis  as  ridiculous 
a  thing  as  ever  happened.  Mayhap,  if  she  were  forty  years 
younger,  I  would  be  well  content:  whether  my  teeth  be  ten- 
der or  my  stomach  be  over  dainty,  'tis  hard  to  say,  but  I  doubt 
not  she  would  now  prove  so  preposterously  tough  a  morsel, 
I  should  be  forced  to  leave  the  dish  ere  it  had  well  been 
tasted." 

Both  continued  to  laugh  and  jest  on  the  subject  very  mer- 
rily, for  some  minutes. 

"  Meant  you  not,  in  your  note,"  continued  Master  Shak- 
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speare,  "  there  was  some  good  office  I  could  do  you  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  I  shall  be  right  glad  to  set  about  it." 

"  'Tis  a  favour  I  would  have  at  your  hands,"  replied  my 
Lord  Southampton.  *' Indeed  I  shall  be  wondrously  vexed  if 
you  refuse  me." 

*'  Think  not  of  such  a  thing,  I  pray  you,"  observed  the 
other,  quickly.  "  Be  assured  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
willingly  do  to  give  you  pleasure,  so  that  it  be  but  in  my 
power  to  perform." 

"'Tis  a  simple  thing  enough,"  said  his  companion.  "It 
hath  come  to  my  knowledge  that  you  are  exceeding  desirous 
of  purchasing  a  greater  share  in  your  playhouse  than  what 
you  already  possess.      Have  I  been  told  truly?" 

"I  liave  such  intention,  without  doubt,"  replied  Master 
Shakspeare,  "  but  it  is  one  I  mean  not  to  put  in  execution  for 
some  time  to  come." 

"  Think  you,  it  would  be  much  to  your  advancement?"  in- 
quired my  lord. 

"  Greatly,"  said  the  other. 

"  Then  the  favour  I  would  ask  of  you  is  this  : — I  have  a 
thousand  pounds  of  mine  own,  doing  of  no  good  in  the  world. 
Will  it  please  you  to  apply  it  to  the  purpose  you  have  men- 
tioned ?" 

"  My  lord,  I" 

"  I  will  hear  of  no  objections.  Master  Shakspeare,"  said 
he.  "  Mayhap,  if  you  take  it  not,  I  may  be  templed  to  apply 
it  to  some  bad  end;  and  you  shall  do  me  a  great  injury  by 
having  refused  to  give  it  a  more  honourable  occupation. 
Whilst  it  lieth  idle  in  my  hands  it  can  afford  me  no  pleasure, 
but  rather  will  be  to  me  a  source  of  disquiet;  now,  when  I 
know  it  hath  gone  for  so  good  a  purpose  as  the  advantage  of 
a  worthy  man,  1  cannot  help  being  infinitely  content." 

"  Believe  me,  it  cannot  be,"  exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare, 
who  appeared  so  taken  by  surprise,  he  scarce  knew  what  to 
say. 

"  Believe  me,  it  must  be  !"  cried  my  lord,  more  earnestly. 
"  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it.     I  will  not  hear  of  a  denial." 

"  Indeed  you  must  excuse  me  in  this,  my  lord." 

"  I  will  hear  of  no  excuses.  Beside,  you  have  already 
averred  there  was  nothing  you  would  not  willingly  do  to  give 
me  pleasure.     I  hold  you  to  it,  Master  Shakspeare." 

"  My  good  lord,  it  is  so  extraordinary  large  a  sum." 

"  All  the  belter — it  shall  do  you  the  more  benefit." 
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*•  'Twill  be  a  rank  abusing  of  your  good  nature — nay,  lake 
it  not  uncivil  of  me" 

"  I  do  lake  it  monstrous  uncivil  of  you,  Master  Sliakspeare, 
that  you  should  make  any  demur  in  doing  me  this  favour. 
Tliere  can  be  no  pleasure  so  great  as  that  you  will  afford  me 
by  your  compliance." 

**  Then  let  it  be  but  a  hundred  pounds  I  pray  you  my 
lord." 

"I  will  not  abate  you  a  single  groat  of  the  thousand." 

"  I  do  assure  you  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  accept  it,  for  I 
know  not  at  what  lime  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you." 

"Talk  not  of  paying,  else  shall  I  be  angry  presently.  I 
tell  you  Master  Sliakspeare,  I  have  received  such  infinite 
pleasure  from  the  wondrous  excellences  of  your  genius  that 
twenty  times  the  sum  I  have  mentioned  would  not  have  pur- 
chased. Shall  I  receive  advantage  and  give  none  ?  1  pray 
you  no  more  denials.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it,  and  it 
must  be." 

At  this  moment  there  entered  a  serving-man,  announcing 
my  Lord  of  Essex  and  Master  Francis  Bacon,  to  whom  his 
master  gave  orders  for  their  instant  admittance. 

"  I  will  send  a  trusty  messenger  to  your  lodgings  with  the 
money  to-morrow  morning.  Master  Shakspeare,"  said  my 
Lord  Southampton,  as  he  in  the  very  friendliest  manner  pos- 
sible look  his  companion  by  the  hand,  which  he  cordially 
shook,  his  youthful  face  beaming  with  benevolence  all  the 
whilst.  *'  And  I  sincerely  trust  it  may  be  the  foundation  of 
a  fortune  worthy  of  your  high  deserts.  Hush  I — say  not  a 
word  !"  he  exclaimed,  seeing  the  otlier  was  about  to  speak. 
"  My  friends  approach  ;  and  1  would  not  have  this  breathed  to 
any." 

Master  Shakspeare  was  silenced  ;  but  he  reflected  all  the 
more.  *'  And  this  is  the  man,"  thought  he,  "  of  whom  Bur- 
bage  spoke  so  slightingly  !  Why,  what  a  princely  heart  he 
hath  !  O'  my  life  !  if  I  cannot  help  myself  of  profiling  by  his 
munificence,  I  will  do  my  best  to  prove  it  hath  not  been  mis- 
applied." And  so  he  went  on,  so  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
other's  noble  conduct,  as  not  to  perceive  he  was  the  object  of 
very  attenlive  observation  by  a  stranger  who  had  entered  the 
room,  and,  whilst  the  two  lords  were  conversing  very  ear- 
nestly, yet  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  on  some  important  matter,  at 
the  further  end  of  it,  and  the  serving-man  was  putting  a  fresh 
log  on  the  fire,  and  some  clean  glasses  on  the  table,  he,  drawn 
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to  him  probably  by  that  appearance  of  superior  intelligence  ia 
his  countenance  which  none  could  look  on  witiiout  afTection 
or  reverence,  came  as  close  as  he  might,  and  sal  himself  down 
the  more  nearly  to  observe  him.  This  was  no  other  than 
Master  Francis  Bacon,  then  coming  into  some  note  for  his 
great  learning,  and  afterwards  so  highly  esteemed  as  the  very 
chiefest  philosopher  of  his  time. 

He  was  dressed  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  other 
young  lawyers,  wearing  a  doublet  of  a  sober  colour :  indeed, 
his  whole  apparelling  was  a  complete  contrast  unto  the  gor- 
geous splendour  of  my  Lord  of  Essex,  who  affected  to  outdo 
all  in  costliness  of  dress,  Master  Bacon  was  rather  of  a  comely 
countenance  ;  of  a  gravity  that  was  more  pleasing  than  severe, 
having  a  mouth  of  some  tendency  to  mirth,  a  thoughtful  brow, 
eyes  clear  and  briglit,  and  a  beard  well  trimmed.  He  seemed 
rather  younger  than  Master  Shakspeare  ;  but  they  appeared, 
as  near  as  might  be  of  like  height.  There  then  were  the  two 
finest  intellects  of  the  age  met  together  for  the  first  time. 
Each  had  heard  of  the  other  ;  and  what  each  had  heard  was 
suflicient  to  him  desirous  of  knowing  as  much  more  as  he 
could. 

Master  Shakspeare  had  not  been  but  a  very  few  seconds 
reflecting  upon  his  patron's  bountiful  behaviour  to  him,  when 
he  started  up  of  a  sudden,  as  if  conscious  he  had  committed 
some  rudeness  in  not  paying  more  respect  to  my  Lord  South- 
ampton's guests,  and  seeing  of  Master  Bacon  regarding  of  him 
so  attentively,  he  straightway,  with  a  courteousness  that  did 
become  none  so  well  as  he,  expressed  how  glad  he  was  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  To  this  the  other  replied  to  a  like 
purpose ;  and  they  presently  fell  to  conversing  one  with  an- 
other with  as  much  freedom  as  if  they  were  acquaintances  of 
long  standing.  Yet  was  there  a  marked  difference  betwixt 
the  two  in  their  manner.  Master  Shakspeare  was  open  and 
cordial,  like  a  man  who  is  at  home  with  the  world  after  much 
knovvledge  of  it — he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease  ;  but  Master 
Bacon,  though  not  so  much  so  as  at  first,  looked  to  be  in 
a  sort  of  constraint.  Whether  he  held  the  other  in  such  re- 
spect as  made  him  more  reserved  in  his  company  than  he 
was  likely  to  be  in  any  other,  or  whether  his  deep  study  of 
books  had  given  him  not  sufficient  opportunity  for  acquiring 
that  graceful  confidence  which  social  intercourse  alone  confers, 
or  w^helher  his  pursuit  of  the  law  had  created  in  him  a  suspi- 
ciousness of  anv  man's  intentions  till  their  excellence  was 
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proved,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  but  certes  he 
was  in  some  degree  formal  and  sententious. 

The  two  lords  still  kept  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  con- 
versing with  much  earnestness  of  look  and  manner,  and  in  so 
low  a  voice  it  was  plain  they  had  got  hold  of  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  talk  about.  But  of  tliis  took  the  others  no  notice. 
Indeed  they  were  so  taken  up  with  their  own  conversation,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  heed  what  else  was  going  on. 

**  I  have  heard  wonderful  commendation  of  your  familiarity 
with  the  profoundest  things,"  observed  Master  Shakspeare. 
"  Of  such  learning  know  I  just  enoug+i  to  make  me  inclined 
for  a  more  perfect  knowledge.  Will  it  please  you^  Master 
Bacon,  to  give  your  opinion  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greeks,  that  I  may  know,  from  one  so  qualified 
to  judge,  which  may  be  the  desirabiest  of  them  all  ?" 

"  I  am  but  indifferently  learned  in  such  matters,  believe  me, 
Master  Shakspeare,"  replied  Master  Bacon. 

"  Nay,  you  undervalue  yourself,  I  am  assured,"  said  the 
other, 

"Indeed  it  is  as  I  say,"  answered  his  companion.  "  Yet 
of  what  small  knowledge  I  may  possess  will  I  put  you  in  pos- 
session ;  for  I  hold  that  he  who  hath  learning,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  and  holdeth  it  back  from  they  who  have  less,  is  as  un- 
profitable a  man  as  the  most  ignorant  that  lives." 

"  That  be  a  sure  thing,"  said  our  illustrious  poet.  "  O'  my 
life  !  I  have  no  patience  with  such  as  do  cuddle  up  in  their 
brains  wliatever  they  know,  whereof  others  be  ignorant,  and 
are  so  obstinately  intent  upon  the  enlightening  of  none,  that 
they  allow  of  their  secrets  being  buried  with  them.  Such  ex- 
ceeding selfishness  ought  never  to  be  tolerated.  There  have 
been  divers  alchemists  who,  at  least,  so  it  be  said  of  them,  ac- 
quired famous  insight  into  the  transmutation  of  metals,  the 
virtues  of  all  manner  of  waters,  plants,  earths,  and  the  like  : 
yet  have  they  kept  such  things  a  mystery  from  their  fellow- 
men,  and  their  great  discoveries,  if  discoveries  they  were, 
were  of  as  little  advantage  to  mankind,  as  if  the  finders  of  them 
had  never  been  born.  For  mine  own  part,  I  think  that  know- 
ledge is  a  sort  of  money,  which  if  it  be  hoarded  up  by  one  of 
these  misers,  and  none  know  where  it  is  secreted,  and  may 
not  lay  hand  on  it  when  they  want,  it  shall  be  as  good  as  no- 
thinor  to  them  ;  whilst  the  more  that  share  in  the  riches  of 
learning,  the  less  shall  there  be  of  those  ignorant  poor  folk, 
whose  poverty  of  knowledge  it  is  the  chief  business  of  phi- 
losophy to  relieve." 
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"Well  said,  Master  Shakspeare !"  exclaimed  the  other 
w'nh  some  earnestness,  for  lie  was  pleased  at  hearing  of  senti- 
ments so  akin  to  his  own.  "Philosophy  is  indeed  that  right 
admirable  legislation  wiiich  providelh  for  ihe  poor  of  all  coun- 
tries and  conditions — the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind  ;  and 
insisteth  that  every  man  who  hath  the  means  shall  contribute, 
according  to  his  ability,  to  the  wants  of  his  fellows.  To  de- 
scribe to  you  the  difl'erent  philosophical  schools  thai  have  ex- 
isted among  the  Greeks,  meihinks  is  a  labour  for  which  I 
have  not  any  thing  like  sufficient  leisure  before  me.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  it  is  in  philosophy  like  unto  what  it  is  in  religion 
throughout  the  world  ;  there  be  a  wonderful  number  of  roads 
and  by-paths,  some  more  direct  than  others,  and  a  few  that  go 
every  where  but  in  the  right  way  ;  but  the  right  way  is  always 
to  be  found  by  those  who  will  sufficiently  search  for  it.  As 
for  a  distinct  system  of  philosophy,  any  thing  of  the  sort  can 
scarce  be  said  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Socrates  ;  for 
though  it  be  said  Thales  founded  the  Ionic,  and  Pythagoras  the 
Italic  schools,  one  might  with  as  much  show  of  truth  call  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  the  fables  of  JEsop,  a  system,  as  con- 
sider that  whut  the  two  preceding  have  said,  which  was  naught 
but  some  few  precepts  or  apophthegms  relating  unto  morals 
and  politics,  should  have  such  a  name." 

"It  may  certainly  be  said  that  Socrates  founded  no  complete 
theory  of  ethics,  but  he  left  such  materials  as  went  a  fair  way 
towards  it.  He  was  the  first  philosopher  who  taught  the  sub- 
lime truth — to  wit,  that  the  principles  of  virtue  are  the  laws 
of  God,  and  that  none  may  depart  from  such  principles  with- 
out suflTering  for  it  in  some  way  or  other.  Plato  stated  that 
virtue  could  in  no  way  be  taught,  but  could  only  come  as  an 
emanation  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  Aristotle,  who  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  and  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetics,  taught  that 
virtue  is  either  of  the  theory  or  of  the  practice — the  one  being 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  understanding,  the  other  the  pursuit  of 
excellence;  and  that  there  are  no  such  pleasures  as  those 
which  do  proceed  from  virtuous  actions  ;  and  that  happiness 
is  either  contemplative — such  as  may  be  derived  from  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom — or  active,  such  as  may  be  gathered  from 
external  conduct  conformable  to  virtue  ;  that  the  latter  is  infe- 
rior to  the  former,  because  the  understanding  is  the  chiefest 
part  of  our  nature,  and  the  aims  to  which  it  should  be  directed 
are  of  the  noblest  kind  ;  but  that  for  a  stale  of  perfect  felicity 
both  are  necessary." 
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"Doubtless  this  teaching  of  Aristotle  cometh  nigh  unto  the 
right  way,"  observed  Master  Shakspeare.  "  It  seemeth  to  me 
a  very  proper  teaching.  Before  I  knew  aught  of  Aristotle,  it 
did  always  appear  in  my  mind,  much  the  same  as  you  have 
said  of  his  doctrines.  1  thought  the  first  object  of  existence 
was  to  live  virtuously — that  virtue  was  the  doing  well  unto 
others — and  that  happiness  was  that  state  of  pleasurableness 
which  must  be  the  result  of  such  well  doing.  As  for  what  he 
hath  said  of  the  understanding  being  the  chiefest  part  of  our 
nature,  and  the  pleasures  it  affords  being  the  choicest  of  all  en- 
joyments, methinks  none  would  dispute  it.  But  proceed,  I 
pray  you  :  1  should  be  loath  to  lose  a  particle  of  such  excellent 
discourse." 

"  There  was  another  sect  produced  by  the  school  of  Socra- 
tes, called  Cynics,"  said  Master  Bacon.  "  The  most  celebra- 
ted of  these  were  Antislhenes  and  Diogenes,  and  they  taught 
that  virtue  was  the  only  wisdom,  and  he  alone  deserved  to  be 
called  virtuous  who  could  stifle  his  natural  sympathies,  and 
live  in  a  thorough  carelessness  of  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  life,  most  of  which  they  regarded  as  things  that  ought  not  to 
be  allowed,  because  their  influence  tended  to  prevent  that  au- 
sterity wherein  they  supposed  virtue  exclusively  existed." 

"  I'll  have  none  of  them  !"  exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare. 
"If  men  are  to  have  no  sympathy  one  for  another,  naught  can 
result  but  entire  selfishness  in  all;  and  if  the  refinements  of 
life  are  not  to  be  tolerated,  all  that  is  elegant  in  science  and 
graceful  in  art, — in  fact,  all  that  must  be  most  humanising  in 
intellect  are  clean  lost  to  us,  and  we  must  needs  degenerate 
into  mere  brutes.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  a  green  gooseber- 
ry is  more  desirable  than  a  ripe  one,  as  that  an  austere  and 
crabbed  Cynic  can  be  a  belter  man  than  one  of  so  ripe  and 
sweetly-disposed  a  nature  that  he  alloweth  his  intellect  to  exalt 
his  humanity,  whilst  his  humanity  liberalises  his  intellect." 

"The  next  of  the  more  celebrated  sects  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers were  styled  Stoics,"  continued  the  other.  "  Amongst 
divers  things,  they  maintained  that  nature  impelleth  every  man 
to  the  pursuit  of  whatever  appeareth  to  him  to  be  good,  and 
that  as  all  animals  derive  pleasure  from  those  things  which  be 
suited  to  them,  which  nature  leadeth  them  to  discover  and  en- 
joy, every  one  who  seeih  clearly  into  what  is  good,  will  pre- 
sently take  to  conforming  to  nature  in  all  his  aciions." 

"  That  seemeth  plausible  enough,"  observed  his  companion. 

3* 
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**  Yet  methinks  it  should  have  its  limitations.  To  follow  na- 
ture under  every  circumstance  might  lead  to  the  hurt  of  some 
other,  and  a  pleasure  purchased  by  an  injury  should  be  es- 
chewed of  ail  honest  minds;  but  to  follow  nature  wiih  justice 
to  yourself  and  others,  to  my  thinking,  be  to  follow  the  very 
properest  guide  that  shall  be  met  with  any  where." 

"On  that  point  say  I  nothing  at  this  moment,"  said  our  dis- 
tinguished philosopher.  "  When  the  time  comelh  for  speak- 
ing, believe  me,  I  intend  not  to  be  dumb.  But  return  we  to 
the  Stoics.  Their  idea  of  happiness  is  to  this  effect — that  no 
external  thing  can  affect  the  liappiness  of  any  man — that  pain, 
because  it  belongeth  not  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil — and  that  a 
virtuous  man  must  be  happy  in  all  manner  of  torment,  for  that 
virtue  is  no  other  than  happiness." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  hold  vviih  them  there !"  cried  Master 
Shakspearc.  "  Indeed,  it  seemeth  to  me  clean  contrary  to 
common  sense.  Any  one  who  doth  observe  at  all,  knoweth 
that  a  man's  happiness  is  almost  ever  in  the  power  of  circum- 
stances— any  one  who  knoweth  what  pain  is,  must  feel  con- 
vinced it  be  an  evil — and  as  for  what  they  have  said  of  virtue 
being  happiness,  it  hath  no  truth  in  it,  for  there  are  {e\v  so 
ignorant  who  know  not  that  the  misconduct  of  others,  let 
alone  numberless  other  causes,  may  make  the  most  virtuous 
person  that  breathes,  in  a  state  of  monstrous  unhappiness." 

"  Then  comes  the  Cyrenaic  school,  with  Aristippus  for  its 
founder,  and  Democritus  and  Protagoras  for  its  chiefest 
supporters,"  continued  Master  Bacon,  without  seeming  to 
heed  what  the  other  had  said.  "  They  preached  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice  is  nothing  more  tlian  arbi- 
trary— that  no  one  thing  can  be  sacred  or  profane,  just  or 
unjust,  but  as  it  shall  be  agreeable  or  contrary  to  established 
laws  and  customs,  for  that  what  is  considered  lawful  to-day, 
human  authority  may  make  improper  to-morrow;  and  that 
present  pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good  of  man." 

"  O'  my  life  those  doctrines  be  more  preposterous  than 
the  other  !"  exclaimed  his  companion.  "  The  true  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice  must  needs  be  immutable.  Men's 
ideas  of  them  may  alter,  but  the  qualities  themselves  never 
change — at  least  so  it  seemeth  to  me.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
do  whatsoever  good  lieth  in  his  power,  and  committeth  no 
wrong  to  any  in  the  doing  of  it,  he  cannot  but  live  virtu- 
ously, no  matter  what  may  be  the  laws  or  customs  where 
he  dwelleth  ;  and  if  he  do  the  reverse  of  this  he  must  live 
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viciously  under  any  circumstances  or  laws  whatever.     But 
what  other  system  had  these  Greeks  1" 

"  Among  others  they  had  the  system  of  Epicurus,  which 
was  in  excellent  repute  of  them,"  replied  Master  Bacon. 
"  He  taught  that  the  ultimate  good  is  happiness,  which  is  a 
state  in  which  man  may  be  said  to  exist,  when  he  enjoyeth 
as  many  good  things,  and  endureth  as  few  evils  as  may  be 
possible  to  be  met  with  in  human  life.  He  calleth  pleasure 
good,  and  pain  evil,  which  be  not  only  good  and  evil  in  their 
own  natures,  but  must  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  whatso- 
ever is  good  or  evil  in  every  object  of  desire  or  aversion, 
because  we  expect  pleasure,  in  pursuing  of  one,  and  appre- 
hend pain  in  avoiding  the  other.  He  maintaineth  also,  that 
any  pleasure  which  preventeth  the  enjoyment  of  a  greater 
pleasure,  or  produceth  a  greater  pain,  is  to  be  eschewed  ; 
whilst  that  pain  which  removeth  a  greater  pain  or  procureth 
a  greater  pleasure,  is  to  be  endured.  He  elsewhere  proveth 
that  temperance  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  is  no  other 
than  a  state  of  virtue,  and  that  virtuous  conduct  steadily 
pursued,  produceth  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  human 
nature  hath  the  capability  to  enjoy.  These  maxims,  with 
sundry  others  of  a  like  sort,  with  wonderful  force  of  argu^ 
ment  he  putteth  together  and  buildeth  into  a  system." 

"  And  a  right  famous  system  it  must  needs  have  been," 
exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare.  "  That  happiness  is  the  real 
aim  of  existence,  surely  none  can  doubt,  and  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  produceth  the  possession  of  happiness 
seemeth  to  me  as  little  questionable;  but  methinks  that  there 
is  greater  happiness  in  the  pleasure  we  afford  to  others  than 
there  can  be  in  that  which  the  individual  enjoyeth  exclu- 
sively, and  were  I  inclined  to  set  others  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
greatest  felicity,  I  would  say,  go  and  create  the  pleasures  of 
as  many  as  you  may,  without  injustice  to  yourself  or  any. 
But  as  these  systems  of  philosophy  appear  but  so  many  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  virtue,  and  of  the  distinctions  between  good 
and  evil,  and  their  natural  results,  happiness  and  misery,  I 
pray  you.  Master  Bacon,  let  me  know  what  may  be  your 
opinion  of  these  matters." 

What  Master  Bacon's  opinion  was  I  cannot  here  relate,  as 
just  at  that  moment  the  two  lords  left  that  part  of  the  room 
where  they  had  been  staying,  and  came  to  the  table,  where, 
after  a  stately  greeting  from  my  Lord  of  Essex  to  Master 
Shakspeare,  the  four  did  sit  down  and  partake  of  the  cheer 
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that  was  before  them  ;  but  this  omission  can  be  no  loss  to 
the  courteous  reader,  for  if  he  turn  to  the  many  commenda- 
ble volumes  of  excellent  philosophy  Master  Bacon  hath  writ, 
he  shall  behold  his  opinions  clothed  with  such  fine  argu- 
ments as  I  despair  of  being  master  of 


CHAPTER  II. 

Don  Pedro.     By  my  troth,  a  pleasant  spirited  lady. 

Leonato.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her,  my  lord  : 
she  is  never  sad  but  when  she  sleeps  ;  and  not  even  sad  tlien  :  for  I 
liave  heard  my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness, 
and  waked  herself  with  laughing-. 

Don  Pedro.     She  cannot  bear  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband. 

Leonato.     O,  by  no  means  ;  she  mocks  all  her  wooers  o<it  of  suit, 

Shakspearx. 

Fair  angel  of  perfection,  immortality 
Shall  raise  thy  name  up  to  an  adoration  ; 
Court  every  rich  opinion  of  true  merit, 
And  saint  it  in  the  calendar  of  virtue. 

Ford. 

"  Why  dost  take  on  so,  Bess  1"  asked  the  merry  Alice,  as 
she  sat  with  her  cousin  in  a  fair  chamber  -looking  out  into 
the  open  country  at  their  house  in  Sherborne.  "  By  my 
troth,  thou  art  but  little  credit  to  womanhood.  I  will  give 
thee  up.  I  will  forswear  all  relationship  to  thee  if  thou  con- 
tinuest  to  mope  after  this  fashion.  Well,  if  ever  I  be  caught 
fretting  after  any  man  animal,  the  world  must  needs  be  as 
good  as  at  an  end.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  taking  to  the 
making  of  simples  for  consumptive  puppies.  Nay,  o'  my 
life,  I  would  sooner  begin  the  digging  of  my  own  grave  with 
a  pap-spoon." 

"  How  thou  dost  talk,  Alice !"  exclaimed  Dam^e  Elizabeth, 
who  seemed  indeed  exceeding  sad  at  heart,  as  she  sat  with 
her  cousin  working  of  some  tapestry,  whilst  a  beautiful  little 
boy,  doubtless  her  own,  was  riding  a  cock-horse  round  the 
room  upon  an  old  sword  in  its  scabbard,  with  such  shouting 
and  gladness  of  look  as  showed  it  was  wonderful  pleasant  to 
him.  "  Thou  knowest  he  hath  been  gone  away  so  long  a 
time  I  cannot  but  doubt  of  his  safety." 

"  Nay,  he  be  safe  enough  I'll  warrant  him !"  replied  the 
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other  laughingly.  "  He  knoweth  that  if  he  were  to  get  any- 
hurt  and  so  vex  thee  1  would  as  good  as  do  for  him.  But 
these  husbands  be  marvellously  inclined  to  take  care  of 
themselves — took  they  as  much  heed  of  their  wives  now, 
there  should  be  no  falling  out  betwixt  them.  What  a  mon- 
strous difference  lieth  in  lovers  and  husbands  !  There  is  no  ' 
more  likelihood  in  the  two,  than  may  be  found  in  a  sparrow 
and  a  cod-fish.  The  one  is  always  a  chirruping,  and  bill- 
ing, and  hopping  about  one,  as  pleased  as  ever  he  can  be— 
the  other  layeth  his  length  where  he  may,  careth  as  much 
for  his  wife  as  if  she  were  a  stone,  and  if  he  approach  her  at 
any  time,  seemeth  like  a  very  fish  out  of  water.  By  my 
troth,  methinks  the  difference  betwixt  wooing  and  wedlock 
be  a  difference  indeed." 

"  I  have  not  found  it  so,"  observed  her  companion,  "  Wal- 
ter hath  been  ever  the  same  to  me.  I  do  so  wish  he  wor.ld 
come  back  !  Alack  !  I  cannot  but  be  wretched,  when  day 
after  day  passeth  by  and  bringeth  me  no  tidings  of  him.  Surely 
it  is  belter  to  know  the  worst  than  to  live  in  this  state  of  un- 
certainly." 

"  I  tell  thee  thou  hast  no  worst  to  know,"  answered  Alice, 
and  then  turning  to  the  boy,  w!io  was  shouting  lustily,  she 
cried,  "  Waller!  if  thou  makest  not  less  noise  on  the  instant, 
I  will  kiss  thee  wiihin  an  inch  of  thy  life."  The  child 
stopped  a  moment  in  his  course,  turned  his  laughing  face 
towards  his  pretty  kinswoman,  shook  his  curly  head  with  a 
famous  archness,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  shouting  more 
loudly  than  ever.  "Ah,  lliat  is  so  like  all  man  animals,  be 
they  big  or  liille,"  continued  Alice.  "  For  a  contrary  hu- 
mour there  is  not  their  like  in  lliis  world.  Dost  believe  it, 
Bess,  that  once  upon  a  time  one  of  these  would  needs  be  after 
caressing  of  me,  for  truly  some  are  of  so  monstrous  an  impu- 
dency  it  can  scarce  be  guessed  what  they  would  be  about  ; 
but  I  pretty  sharply  gave  him  to  know  I  would  put  up  with 
no  such  thing,  and  threatened  iiim  with  all  manner  of  dread- 
ful punishments  made  he  but  the  slightest  attempt  at  it.  And 
what  dost  think  the  villain  did  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  know  not,"  replied  her  cousin. 

"  He  kissed  me  on  the  instant  1"  cried  her  merry  compa- 
nion, with  a  voice  and  look  of  such  extreme  solemnity,  that 
the  oilier  could  not  but  smile. 

*'And  what  saidsi  thou  to  that  ?"  inquired  Dame  Elizabeth. 

"  What  said  I  ?"  exclaimed  Alice,  seemingly  in  a  great  as- 
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tonishment.  "  By  my  troth,  my  breath  was  clean  taken  away 
at  so  horrid  a  villany — I  could  say  naught :  but  worse  cometh 
to  be  told  ;  for  ere  I  could  recover  myself,  the  caitiff  was  for 
doing  of  it  again.  At  that  moment  I  fetched  him  so  absolute 
a  box  on  the  ear,  that  ever  since  then  he  can  no  more  hear  on 
that  side  of  his  head  than  can  a  dead  pig  whistle  a  coranto." 
Here  both  jumped  up  quickly  from  their  work,  the  boy  in 
running  round  the  room  having  tripped  and  fallen  heavily  on 
his  head,  and  Dame  Elizabeth,  with  a  face  marvellously  pale, 
hastened  to  pick  him  up. 

"  Be  in  no  sort  of  fear,  Bess,"  said  Alice  consolingly,  as 
the  other  took  the  child  into  her  lap  as  she  stood  by,  "  he  can- 
not be  hurt  at  so  little  a  fail." 

"  But  he  is  hurt,  Alice,"  replied  the  mother,  regarding  the 
motionless  child  wiih  a  wild  sort  of  fearfulness  ;  "  he  raoveth 
not  a  limb,  and  his  litde  lips  have  no  colour  in  them." 

"  There  !"  exclaimed  her  cousin,  as  she  noticed  that  he 
moved  his  arms  up  to  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes,  looking 
as  if  in  some  way  frightened,  "  I  told  thee  his  hurt  could  not 
be  much." 

"  Oh,  there  hath  gone  a  weight  off  my  heart  which  was 
nigh  pressing  me  to  the  earth,"  said  the  other  with  much 
earnestness,  as  she  caught  the  child  to  her  breast,  and  then 
kissed  him  over  and  over  again  with  as  true  a  love  as  ever 
woman  showed.  Upon  examining  of  him  carefully,  it  was 
seen  he  had  been  but  a  little  stunned,  and  could  have  received 
but  a  slight  bruise  or  so,  for  he  presently  went  to  sleep  in  his 
mother's  lap,  never  crying  in  the  least,  as  if  he  had  been  none 
the  worse  for  his  tumble. 

This  had  scarce  been  done  before  there  entered  at  the  door 
S  irNicholas  Throckmorton,  with  as  much  mirth  in  his  face 
as  ought  to  content  any  honest  man,  and  with  this  there  was 
a  sort  of  mystery,  as  if  he  was  upon  some  trick  or  another 
that  required  secrecy  in  bringing  it  about. 

"  They  are  come,  Alice,"  exclaimed  he  in  a  low  voice,  and 
seemingly  with  a  monstrous  disposition  to  laugh  outright. 

"  AVho  are  come,  uncle  ?"  inquired  she. 

"Why,  thy  lovers,  wench,  to  be  sure!"  cried  the  old 
knight,  bursting  out  into  a  famous  chuckle.  "  Stephen  hath 
much  ado  to  keep  them  in  their  chambers,  they  be  so  furious 
to  have  sight  of  thee." 

"  Oh,  I  did  forget,"  said  Alice  laughingly,  "  I  promised  my 
lovers  that  this  day  I  would  give  them  an  answer;  and  so 
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hither  have  tliey  come,  each  one,  doubtless,  fully  convinced 
he  shall  be  chosen  of  all  the  rest.  Now  will  1  show  them 
such  sport  as  they  have  no  notion  of." 

"  A  mad  wench  !  a  mad  wench  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Nicholas, 
giving  free  vent  to  his  mirth.  "  Thou  will  be  the  death  of 
me  some  of  these  days,  thou  wilt,  thou  pretty  rogue." 

"  Now,  I  tell  thee  what,  good  uncle,"  observed  his  merry 
kinswoman  unto  him,  "  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  see  what  sport 
I  will  make  of  them" 

•'  That  wish  I  of  all  things,"  cried  the  old  knight,  inter- 
rupting her  quickly,  "  for  in  truth  it  seemeth  such  excellent 
fooling  I  would  miss  it  on  no  account." 

"  Then  get  thee  to  the  dining-room  and  hide  behind  the 
arras,"  replied  Alice. 

"  That  will  I  straight,"  answered  he,  and  was  going  out 
chuckling  mightily  at  the  thought  of  what  fine  pastime  he 
should  have. 

*'I  will  be  with  thee  anon,"  continued  the  light-hearted 
girl.  "  But  make  no  noise,  else  shalt  thou  spoil  all  presently." 

"  Trust  me  no  mouse  nigh  unto  a  cat  shall  show  greater 
quietness."  Then  out  he  went,  and  made  haste  to  the  room 
she  had  said. 

*'  Wilt  go  and  see  how  I  will  use  these  lovers  of  mine  ?" 
inquired  Alice  of  her  cousin. 

"  Prythee  ask  me  not,"  replied  the  other,  in  some  sorrow- 
fulness of  heart;  "I  be  in  no  humour  for  such  scenes.  Be- 
sides, the  boy  demandelh  all  my  care  :  I  am  not  sure  yet  he 
hath  escaped  hurt." 

"  Indeed  he  hath,  Bess — there  can  be  no  doubt  on't,"  said 
her  cousin,  more  seriously;  "but  let  it  be  as  thou  wilt. 
I  must  see  these  man  animals,  now  they  are  come  here ;  but 
as  soon  as  1  have  got  rid  of  them  I  will  hurry  back  to  thee. 
So  tarry  awhile,  dear  Bess,  and  put  a  better  heart  on  it. 
I  am  certain  sure  he  will  return  soon,  and  then  will  he  win 
the  queen's  favour,  and  every  thing  will  be  as  thou  wouldst 
have  it." 

Dame  Elizabeth  only  sighed  in  reply  to  this,  and  Alice, 
kissing  of  her  cheek  affectionately,  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  she  met  with  Stephen  Shortcake, 
who  was  evidently,  by  the  waggish  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, one  of  the  conspirators.  To  him  she  whispered 
something,  and  then  entered  the  dining-room.  There  was 
a  large  arm-chair  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  and  into  one  of 
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these   she   presently  sat,   with  a  monstrous  demure  face, 
looking  exceeding  dignified  and  sedate. 

"  Prythee  breathe  not  so  hard,  uncle,"  said  she,  in  a  whis- 
per ;  "  thou  wilt  mar  all  else." 

"  Nay,  I  will  scarce  breathe  at  all — but  hush  !  here  cometh 
one,"  replied  Sir  Nicholas,  popping  of  his  head  out  of  the 
arras  behind  her,  and  as  quickly  popping  it  back  again ;  for 
at  that  moment  Stephen  Shortcake  opened  the  door  and 
announced  my  Lord  Wiseacre:  and  sure  enough  my  lord 
made  his  appearance,  with  a  face  as  formal  and  severe  as 
ever;  and  making  of  a  low  bow,  walked  up  to  tije  now 
solemn  Alice  with  a  gravity  of  deportment  that  might  have 
become  his  great-grandfather's  ghost. 

"How  faretii  it  with  you,  Mistress  Alice?"  inquired  he, 
exceeding  seriously,  and  took  hold  of  her  hand  with  the  air 
of  a  doctor  about  to  feel  her  pulse.  "  Be  it  the  cold  breezes 
that  make  you  look  so  bloomingly  ?  Truly  it  is  said,  it  be 
an  ill  wind  that  bloweth  nobody  good." 

"  Methinks  what  you  have  said  is  indisputable,"  replied 
Alice,  very  gravely ;  "  and  that  which  cannot  be  doubted 
must  needs  be  true." 

"  Indeed,  and  so  it  be,"  observed  my  lord,  with  a  look  of 
wonderful  sagacity,  as  if  it  was  a  truth  he  was  not  before 
aware  of  "  It  doth  give  me  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear  you 
talk  so  profoundly;  but  understanding  delighteth  better  than 
all  things,  and  a  wise  woman  is  more  precious  than  gold." 

"  Believe  me  I  affect  not  the  vanities  of  youth,"  said  she, 
in  a  gravity  of  tone  and  manner  that  did  almost  exceed  his. 
"  I  have  done  with  such  frivolities.  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things.  I  mean  now"  to  devote  myself  to  the  acquiring  of 
what  I  think  is  most  precious  in  this  world ;  for  is  it  not 
said,  '  Wisdom  is  better  than  house  or  land?'  " 

"  That  is  it  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt,"  answered  the 
young  nobleman.  "  Wisdom  is  a  thing  that — that  is  to  say, 
wisdom  is — in  short,  it  be  beyond  all  contradiction  that 
wisdom  is  better  than  house  or  land,  as  you  have  justly 
remarked.  But  there  shall  be  no  wisdom  without  expe- 
rience, and  therefore,  if  you  lack  experience,  it  be  plain  you 
cannot  have  wisdom.  Now  this  experience  have  I,  in  some 
measure.  I  make  no  boast  of  it,  Mistress  Alice;  yet  do  I 
say  I  have  as  much  experience  as  any  man  of  my  inches. 
And  this  be  the  reason.  Experience  ever  came  to  me  na- 
turally, and  with  little  trouble  in  the  learning  of  it.     It  hath 
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grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength. 
I  have  lived  upon  it  from  my  youth  upward.  Indeed,  though 
I  be  in  no  manner  given  to  boasting,  I  may  assert  no  man 
that  hath  lived  as  I  have,  hath  more  experience  than  have  I." 

"  In  good  truth  be  you  so  experienced  as  that,  my  lord!" 
inquired  his  fair  companion,  in  a  seeming  astonishment  and 
admiration.  "  What  a  marvellous  share  of  wisdom,  then, 
must  be  yours  !" 

*'  Mayhap  I  am  better  off  than  many  in  that  particular," 
replied  he;  "  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to 
boast.     Brag's  a  good  dog,  but  HolJfast's  a  better." 

"  Is  the  moon  made  of  green  cheese,  my  lord  ]"  asked  she, 
very  innocently. 

"  There  hath  been  some  dispute  about  it,"  answered  my 
lord,  looking,  as  he  thought,  monstrous  philosophical.  "  For 
mine  own  part,  I  doubt  it.  It  seemeth  to  me,  that  were  it  a 
cheese,  there  should  be  mice  at  it  presently  ;  for  it  be  in  the 
disposition  of  these  animals  to  have  an  appetite  for  cheese ; 
and  did  they  ever  get  to  the  nibbling  of  it,  it  standeth  to 
reason  that  before  this  the  moon  would  have  been  clean  nib- 
bled away." 

"  Indeed,  and  so  it  would !"  exclaimed  Alice,  with  great 
earnestness.  "  Yet  is  it  exceeding  strange  I  saw  it  not  in 
that  light  before:  however,  we  are  never  too  old  to  learn. 
Now  it  doth  strike  me  how  wonderful  is  your  wisdom  ! 
It  be  impossible  after  this  to  doubt  you  have  the  great  expe- 
rience you  spoke  of." 

"  That  have  I,  you  may  depend  on,"  replied  the  other, 
evidently  excellently  well  satisfied  with  the  commendation 
he  was  receiving.  "  Therefore  am  I  the  best  fitted  of  all 
your  suitors  to  take  you  to  wife.  Should  you  give  me  the 
answer  I  have  now  come  for,  and  which  our  similarity  in 
disposition  inclineth  me  to  expect  you  will,  you  cannot  help 
leading  a  very  pleasant  life  with  me ;  for  is  it  not  written, 
*  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.'  " 

*♦  How  infinitely  you  talk  to  the  purpose  !"  exclaimed  his 
fair  companion,  more  gravely  than  ever.  "  By  my  troth, 
the  woman  that  gaineth  you  will  gain  a  treasure  indeed," 

"  Dost  think  so,  sweet  Alice  ]"  inquired  my  lord,  with  a 
look  of  such  thorough  satisfaction  as  defieth  all  description. 

"  How  can  I  do  otherwise?"  answered  she.  "  Have  you 
not  acquired  such  superlative  experience,  there  be  no  doubt- 
ing of  your  infinite  wisdom." 

VOL.  III.  4 
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"  Then  wilt  wed  with  me,  fair  Alice?"  asked  he. 

"  That  dependeth  very  much  upon  circumstances,"  re- 
plied his  companion.  "  You  know  well  I  cannot  abide  such 
men  as  are  not  of  a  ripe  age,  and  of  the  very  gravest  discre- 
tion. As  for  yourself,  my  lord,  you  seem  as  nigh  unto  that 
which  I  would  have,  as  I  have  yet  seen.  You  look  of  a 
very  absolute  old  age  enough,  only  I  would  rather  you  had 
sufficiency  of  gray  hairs." 

"  By  this  hand,  I  will  wear  me  a  gray  periwig,  if  you  will 
like  me  the  better  for't !"  exclaimed  the  other  with  extreme 
urgency. 

"  Then  had  you  a  fair  stock  of  wrinkles,  doubtless  you 
would  be  more  to  my  taste,"  said  she.  » 

"  Wrinkles  will  I  have  in  plenty,  after  we  are  married, 
sweet  Alice,"  he  replied,  with  a  like  fervour. 

"  Mayhap,  if  you  had  lost  your  teeth,  I  could  the  more 
affect  you.  It  seemeth  strange  to  me  you  should  have  such 
marvellous  wisdom  and  yet  have  so  many  teeth.  Methinks 
such  experience  as  you  possess,  should  have  never  a  tooth  in 
his  head." 

"In  truth,  fair  Alice,  I  have  that  experience  in  spite  of  my 
teeth.  Indeed,  between  ourselves,  I  expect  not  they  will 
last  long,  for  one  or  other  of  them,  be  ever  troubling  me 
with  the  most  pestilent  aching  tooth  ever  gave." 

"  Of  what  age  are  you,  my  lord  ?"  inquired  she. 

"  I  look  much  younger  than  I  am,"  replied  he,  hesitating 
awhile  to  say  of  what  age  he  might  call  himself.  "  Yet, 
though  I  look  it  not,  depend  on't,  I  am  just  upon  thirty." 

"  Just  upon  thirty — only  just  upon  thirty  said  you  !" 
exclaimed  Alice,  as  if  in  a  great  astonishment. 

"  Nay,  I  mistake — nigh  upon  forty,  I  meant,"  answered  he 
quickly. 

''  No  more  than  nigh  upon  forty  V  cried  Alice  in  a  greater 
wonder  than  before. 

"  Indeed,  I  scarce  know  exactly  mine  own  age,"  replied 
my  lord,  as  if  in  some  perplexity.  "  But  I  doubt  not  at  all, 
I  cannot  be  far  short  of  fifty." 

"  Oh,  I  am  ruined  and  undone  !"  exclaimed  his  fair  com- 
panion, looking  utterly  disappointed.  "  I  have  been  deceiv^ed 
in  you,  my  lord.  Never  was  poor  woman  so  cozened 
before."  The  young  nobleman  seemed  as  though  he  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  "  O'  my  life,  I  took  you  for  three- 
score and  ten  at  least,"  continued  she.     "  Your  excessive 
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gravity  only  accordeth  with  that  time  of  life.  Men  at  fifty 
be  but  mere  boys.  They  cannot  have  the  great  experience 
you  boast  of.  I  will  not  put  up  with  one  so  young.  I  will 
have  none  of  you.  I  pray  you,  never  let  me  have  sight  of 
you  again  !" 

At  the  hearing  of  this,  the  face  of  my  lord  got  like  unto 
that  of  a  fat  man  seen  upside  down  in  the  bowl  of  a  spoon, 
it  became  of  so  marvellous  a  length,  and  of  so  singular  a 
gravity.  He  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  speak,  but  as  if 
seeing  it  would  be  all  to  no  purpose,  he  presently  stalked 
out  of  the  room  as  solemn  as  a  judge. 

"  Oh,  thou  mad  wench  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton, showing  his  head  from  behind  the  arras,  and  laughing 
as  if  his  sides  would  crack. 

"  Hide  thee,  good  uncle  !"  cried  the  merry  Alice.  "  Here 
be  another  of  them  coming."  The  old  knight  concealed 
himself  as  quick  as  he  could,  and  as  soon  after  as  might 
be,  the  door  opened,  and  Stephen  entered  ushering  in  Dr. 
Bashful. 

The  young  divine,  after  making  of  an  awkward  bow  to 
his  fair  mistress,  who  curtseyed  to  him,  and  then  sat  down 
very  demurely,  advanced  seemingly  in  some  sort  of  trepida- 
tion, to  a  chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire-place  and  sat 
himself  on  the  edge  of  it,  putting  of  his  hat  and  stick  on  the 
floor  by  the  side  of  him.  He  spoke  never  a  word,  but  looked 
around  the  room  seemingly  examining  of  every  thing  in  it 
with  extreme  curiousness.  His  gaze  next  fell  upon  his 
companion,  but  finding  that  she  was  looking  at  him,  in  a 
moment  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  floor,  and  his  face 
became  of  such  a  redness  it  was  a  marvel  to  see.  In  a  minute 
or  two  he  gave  a  sigh  so  profound,  it  did  appear  to  have 
come  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  then,  as  if  aware  of 
what  he  had  done,  his  complexion  became  of  a  deeper 
crimson  than  ever.  All  this  time  he  removed  not  his  eyes 
from  the  floor.  Presently  he  coughed  a  little,  like  one  who 
is  about  to  speak.  Alice  thought  he  had  summoned  up 
sufficient  resolution  to  ask  of  her  whether  she  would  have 
him  or  not.  Mayhap  he  would  as  soon  have  asked  her  to 
hang  him.  Though  he  had  come  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
the  last  thing  he  could  have  brought  himself  to  do.  After  a 
bit  he  coughed  again. 

"  Now  'tis  coming,"  thought  she. 
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"  'Tis  a  fine  day,  Mistress  Alice,"  observed  he,  still  keeping 
of  liis  look  upon  the  floor. 

"  Tliat  is  it  beyond  a  doubt,"  answered  she  as  gravely  as 
she  could. 

"  Indeed,  methinks,  it  be  a  very  fine  day,  Mistress  Alice," 
said  the  other. 

"Indeed,  methinks  so  too,"  replied  Alice. 

"  Dost  not  think  to  day  be  a  finer  day  than  yesterday  1'* 
inquired  Dr.  Bashful,  with  an  infinite  earnestness. 

"It  hath  something  of  the  appearance  of  it,"  answered  his 
fair  companion. 

"  That  it  hath  certainly,"  said  he.  To  this  she  replied  not, 
having  no  answer  to  make;  and  there  consequently  ensued 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  that  the  young  divine  employed  in 
considering  of  what  he  should  say  next.  It  was  plain,  upon 
the  fineness  of  the  day  nothing  more  could  be  added. 
Should  he  speak  of  the  appearance  of  the  country!  or  rather 
make  some  observation  upon  Master  Shakspeare's  last  play  ? 
or  inquire  after  her  health  1  or  ask  her  opinion  of  the  sermon 
he  had  just  published  I  He  hesitated — and  knew  not  what 
to  be  about.  What  he  had  said  had  made  him  a  little  more 
at  his  ease,  but  the  silence  was  becoming  irksome.  He 
began  to  wonder  whether  she  was  looking  at  him,  and  the 
very  imagination  of  such  a  thing  brought  the  colour  into  his 
cheek  again.  Then  he  thought  he  would  take  a  look  at  her. 
But  such  was  more  easy  to  be  thought  than  done.  He  re- 
mained some  moments  before  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  it. 
At  last,  raising  of  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  he  turned  them  to 
the  corner  of  the  room  the  farthest  from  her,  and  with  a  sort 
of  trembling  in  his  limbs,  praying,  in  his  heart,  she  might  be 
looking  another  way,  he  glanced  slowly  round  the  room 
towards  the  place  where  she  sat,  to  his  inconceivable  con- 
fusion she  was  looking  at  him,  and  what  he  liked  worse  than 
all,  there  was  a  twinkling  in  her  eyes  that  made  him  ex- 
ceeding uneasy,  added  to  which,  she  was  holding  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  mouth  in  what  he  thought  a  monstrous 
suspicious  fashion. 

In  a  moment  his  look  was  fixed  upon  the  floor  as  if  it  was 
nailed  there,  and  his  face  was  as  fine  a  crimson  as  was  ever 
seen.  Was  she  laughing  at  him  3  thought  he.  His  seat  felt 
marvellously  uncomfortable.  He  changed  his  position,  and 
in  a  minute  or  so  altered  it  again,  yet  felt  he  none  the  easier. 
Presently  he  heard  sounds  which  had  a  wonderful  resem- 
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blance  to  a  suppressed  tittering.  At  this  he  was  more 
uneasy  than  before.  He  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have 
been  any  where  but  where  he  was ;  and,  if  he  could  have 
done  it,  he  would  on  the  instant  have  taken  himself  off  never 
to  have  come  near  the  place  again  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  he  were  chained  to  his  seat.  During  this  time  his  face  felt 
like  the  fire  beside  him,  and  he  could  no  more  have  taken 
his  eyes  from  the  floor  than  ventured  to  fly.  To  his  horror 
the  tittering  became  louder,  and  all  at  once  he  could  plainly 
distinguish  that  there  was  some  person  behind  the  arras 
striving  to  smother  his  laughter,  in  which  it  was  evident  he 
succeeded  not  at  all.  The  knowledge  that  he  was  brought 
there  only  to  be  laughed  at,  gave  Dr.  Bashful  something  of  a 
preternatural  desperation,  so  seizing  of  his  hat  and  stick, 
with  a  face  that  seemed  like  to  scorch  his  ruff",  it  looked  so 
burning,  and  with  eyes  that  glanced  half  angry  and  half 
frightened,  scarce  daring  to  look  any  where,  as  quick  as  he 
could,  and  without  opening  of  his  mouth,  he  darted  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Oh,  these  man  animals !  what  goodly  fools  they  be,"  ex- 
claimed Alice,  now  giving  free  vent  to  her  mirth. 

"  Thou  wilt  be  the  death  of  me  !"  cried  her  kinsman,  hold- 
ing of  his  sides  and  laughing  right  heartily.  ^ 

"  Back,  good  uncle  to  your  hiding,"  said  she  in  a  whisper. 
"  Here  cometh  Stephen  with  another  of  the  lost  sheep." 
And  sure  enough  scarce  had  Sir  Nicholas  concealed  himself, 
when  Stephen  Shortcake  ushered  in  Master  Aniseed.  He 
was  not  in  such  fine  feather  as  he  was  wont,  for  in  truth  the 
expense  he  had  been  at  in  keeping  the  company  of  gay  gal- 
lants who  only  cared  for  him  as  long  as  they  could  fleece 
him  at  play  or  borrow  his  money,  which,  with  a  remarkable 
regularity  they  ever  forgot  to  return,  had  so  wasted  the  for- 
tune the  old  miser  left  him,  that  he  saw  nothing  but  a  return 
to  the  catching  of  rats  unless  he  married  the  heiress  he  had 
been  so  long  in  quest  of  He  knew  that  the  result  of  his 
present  interview  would  seal  his  fate,  and  he  came  with  the 
determination  of  exercising  all  his  powers  of  pleasing  to  ob- 
tain the  so  much  desired  end. 

"  Ah,  what  ecstacy  is  mine !"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her  with  a  mincing  face  and  a  lackadaisical 
air.  "  Here  sitteth  my  arbitress  throned  like  some  famous 
goddess  of  old  in  supremest  elysium,  and  I,  of  all  her  mani- 
fold worshippers,  alone  allowed  to  gaze  my  soul  away  upon 
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her  very  infinite  beauty,  and  find  a  new  existence  in  her 
most  absolute  speech.  In  truth,  I  do  feel  as  much  delight 
as  a  rat  escaped  from  a  trap."  And  thereupon,  he  took  her 
hand  very  tenderly,  and  looked  in  her  face  as  though  he  were 
about  to  die. 

*'  Ah,  Master  Aniseed,  methinks  you  do  but  flatter,"  ob- 
served Alice,  somewhat  coyly,  as  it  were. 

"  Nay,  by  this  light  I  do  not,  delectable  fair  creature  !" 
cried  he,  with  a  marvellous  deal  of  affectionateness.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  I  flatter  none  ;  and,  least  of  all,  could  do  so  unto 
one  whose  incomparable  delicate  charms  putteth  all  flattery 
at  defiance.  Speak,  then,  dainty  sweet  Alice !  speak  my  doom 
— am  1  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  theextremest  felicity  which 
appertaineth  to  this  terraqueous  globe,  or  be  thrust  down 
into  such  intolerable  misery  as  hath  never  been  known  out 
of  Tartarus." 

*'  Is  your  family  of  any  note,  Master  Aniseed  ?"  inquired 
she,  with  as  much  seriousness  as  she  could  put  on.  At 
this  he  seemed  a  little  confused,  for  he  expected  not  such  a 
question. 

"  Indeed,  some  have  been  exceeding  notable,"  replied  he, 
at  last ;  doubtless,  at  that  time  remembering  that  his  grand- 
father had  been  a  knight  of  the  post  of  great  celebrity. 

"  Said  you  not  the  Aniseeds  came  in  with  William  the 
Conqueror  1"  asked  his  fair  companion. 

"  0'  my  life,  I  cannot  but  think  they  came  in  a  long  time 
before,"  answered  the  other;  although  he  knew  nothing  par- 
ticular of  his  family  beyond  the  hanging  of  his  grandfather 
at  Tyburn,  for  a  robbery  on  Gad's  Hill,  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  he  liked  not  to  tell  of.  "  But  why  speak  of 
this  matter.  I  pride  not  myself  on  my  genealogy,  believe 
me ;  I  care  only  for  the  incommunicable  rapture  I  seek  in  the 
gaining  of  the  incomparable  fair  Alice.  Surely  it  seemeth  in 
some  sort  a  strange  lack  of  affection  in  you  to  question  me 
on  a  matter  so  unimportant,  at  a  moment  so  critical  to  my 
exquisite  sweet  hopes." 

"  Nay,  it  showeth  no  lack  of  affection,  Master  Aniseed,  as 
I  will  prove  to  you  anon,"  replied  Alice,  evidently  forcing  of 
a  serious  look  upon  her  laughing  countenance. 

"Wilt  prove  your  affection,  heavenliest  creature]"  ex- 
claimed Master  Aniseed,  sinking  on  one  knee. 

"  That  will  I,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,"  answered 
she.    "  It  hath  come  to  my  uncle's  ears  that  you  are  not  what 
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you  have  given  out ;  and  he  hath  it  from  such  authority  as 
hath  proved  it  to  his  satisfaction." 

*'  Ha  !"  cried  he,  looking  amazing  confused. 

"  It  hath  been  said,"  continued  Alice,  "  that  instead  of  be- 
ing one  of  an  ancient  family,  as  you  have  said,  that  came  in 
with  "William  the  Conqueror,  or  a  long  time  before,  many  of 
whom  have  been  exceeding  notable,  you  are  nothing  better 
than  the  son  of  a  pitiful  poor  rat-catcher,  and  have  yourself 
lived  by  the  catching  of  rats,  till  a  miserly  kinsman  left  you 
his  property,  and  you  thought  of  passing  yourself  off  for  a 
gentleman  born.  Now,  although  the  catching  of  rats  be 
doubtless  an  honourable  occupation,  my  uncle  is  in  a  very 
tearing  rage  with  you,  for  not  having  let  him  know  you  had 
aught  to  do  with  it ;  and  mayhap  it  shall  be  thought  notable 
enough  to  have  one's  grandfather  l:anged  for  the  cutting  of 
a  purse,  yet  my  uncle  is  in  a  monstrous  ugly  humour  with 
you  for  keeping  him  in  ignorance  you  had  any  such  in  your 
family.  Whereof  the  consequence  is,  that  he  hath  ordered 
two  of  our  serving-men,  with  cudgels  as  thick  as  is  my  arm, 
to  wait  for  you  upon  your  leaving  this  room,  and  not  to  leave 
you  till  they  have  broke  every  bone  of  your  body," 

*'  Oh  Lord  I  oh  Lord  !"  exclaimed  the  now  terrified  rat- 
catcher, after  having  listened  to  Alice's  statement  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the  absolutest  alarm  that  ever 
was  witnessed.  "  Oh, 'Mistress  Alice  !"  continued  be,  now 
dropping  on  both  his  knees,  seemingly  to  implore  her  cle- 
mency, •'  save  me  from  these  vitlanous  serving-men  ! 
Every  thing  you  have  said  be  as  true  as  that  rats  will  not 
be  caught  if  they  can  help  it.  Save  me,  I  pray  you,  Mis- 
tress Alice  !" 

"  They  have  cudgels  as  thick  as  my  arm,  I  tell  you,"  said 
she. 

"  Oh,  where  can  I  hide  me !"  he  cried,  looking  about  him 
in  a  terrible  frantic  manner. 

"  I  heard  him  tell  them  to  be  particular  in  not  leaving  a 
bone  unbroken  in  your  whole  body,"  replied  Alice. 

"  Alack,  I  shall  be  clean  murdered  !  How  shall  I  escape? 
I  pray  you,  assist  me,  or  these  bloody-minded  villains  of 
serving-men  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  Canst  get  up  the  chimney  1"  asked  his  fair  companion. 

"  Nay,  the  fire  would  scorch  me  to  a  cinder,  presently,'* 
answered  he,  in  an  infinite  moving  voice.  "  Is  there  no  closet 
I  can  creep  into  ]"     And  then  he  ran  about  the  room  dis- 
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tractedly,  poking  of  his  head  here  and  there  to  see  where  he 
could  hide  himself. 

"  No,  Master  Aniseed,  there  is  no  place  of  any  kind  where 
'twould  be  safe  to  conceal  yourself  in,"  observed  the  other. 

"  Oh,  Lord  !  oh,  Lord  !  If  ever  I  get  myself  out  of  this 
with  a  whole  skin,  I  will  straightway  give  up  playing  of 
the  gentleman,  and  take  again  to  the  catching  of  rais.  Oh  ! 
how  can  I  escape  ?" 

♦*  Canst  jump  out  of  the  window  '?"  inquired  Alice,  throw- 
ing open  a  window  that  looked  into  the  park. 

"  'Tis  a  fearful  height !"  replied  he,  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
distance  that  lay  between  the  room  and  the  ground,  which 
w^as  some  ten  or  twelve  feet.  "  I  must  needs  break  my 
neck  if  I  attempt  it." 

"  Alack  !  there  is  my  uncle's  voice  !"  cried  she.  "  I  hear 
him  nigh  the  door,  urging  the  serving-men  to  enter  the  room 
and  seize  on  you."  Alice  had  scarce  said  the  words  when 
Master  Aniseed,  without  venturing  of  another  word,  jumped 
himself  out  of  the  window,  and  finding  himself  unhurt  when 
he  got  to  the  ground,  he  set  oflf  at  such  a  tearing  pace  that 
he  was  soon  far  enough  out  of  sight. 

"  Oh,  Alice  !  Alice  !  what  a  mad  wench  thou  art  !"  ex- 
claimed her  uncle,  at  her  elbow,  looking  as  if  he  had  found 
wonderful  amusement  in  what  he  had  heard.  "  But  how 
didst  come  to  find  this  out." 

"  That  it  matters  not  you  should  learn,  good  uncle,"  re- 
plied she  shutting  down  the  window  with  an  exceeding  arch 
look.  "But  haste  back  to  your  hiding;  there  is  another 
yet  to  come,  who  is  the  goodliest  fool  of  all  the  lot,  and  me- 
thinks  I  hear  him  approaching."  Sir  Nicholas  made  two  or 
three  hasty  strides  and  retreated  to  the  arras.  The  door 
opening  at  this  time,  Stephen  announced  Sir  Narcissus 
Wrinkles.  "  Ha  !"  cried  he  lustily,  hitting  of  his  hand  against 
his  leg,  as  soon  as  he  stood  within  the  door,  "  by  Cerberus 
and  his  three  heads,  you  look  lovelier  than  ever  I  saw  you. 
But  my  young  blood  will  not  allow  me  to  stay  at  this  dis- 
tance when  so  tempting  an  object  can  be  approached  as 
closely  as  may  be."  And  straightway  flinging  of  his  hat  in 
a  chair,  he  gave  a-  short,  quick  run,  like  unto  a  cow's 
gallop,  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  and  instantly  took  her 
hand  very  gallantly,  with  a  look  so  marvellously  tender  she 
was  obliged  to  turn  her  head  on  one  side — she  could  not 
look  upon  him  seriously. 
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"  By  Erebus  and  gloomy  Styx  !"  he  continued,  "  my  heart 
be  overflowing  with  extreme  love  for  you,  exquisite  Mistress 
Alice !  By  day  you  do  engross  my  thoughts,  and  by 
night  all  my  dreams  be  of  you  and  of  none  other.  My  youth 
is  wasted  away  in  sigiis.  I  shall  grow  old  before  1  can  well 
call  myself  a  man.  In  truth,  my  delicate  sweet  creature,  if  I 
am  not  this  day  made  as  blessed  as  I  expect  to  be,  I  cannot 
be  long  for  this  world.  I  must  needs  die  in  my  prime,  like 
a  bud  stricken  with  the  worm." 

"  How  is  your  sciatica  ?"  inquired  Alice  in  some  sort  of 
earnestness. 

"  Eh  ]  what  sayest  1"  asked  Sir  Narcissus,  looking  as  if  he 
was  striving  to  appear  not  to  understand  the  question. 

"  How  is  your  sciatica,  Sir  Narcissus?"  repeated  his  merry 
companion  still  with  a  famous  gravity. 

"  Sciatica  ]  sciatica  1  what  sciatica,  I  pray  you  1"  inquired 
the  old  knight,  reddening  a  little  in  the  face,  for  all  his  seem- 
ing to  be  unconcerned. 

"  I  did  hear  you  were  lately  laid  up  with  the  sciatica  very 
badly,"  replied  she. 

"  A  good  jest !  By  Castor  and  Pollux,  an  excellent  good 
jest !"  cried  Sir  Narcissus  laughing,  as  if  he  really  had  some- 
thing to  laugh  about,  "  an  excellent  good  jest  indeed.  The 
sciatica  !  /  have  the  sciatica  !  At  my  time  of  life  too  !  Well, 
it  be  infinitely  droll."  Then  he  laughed  again  more  famously 
than  at  first.  "  Now  it  is  well  known  that  for  a  strong  back 
and  loins  there  is  scarce  my  match  to  be  found.  Tliere^ 
Mistress  Alice — is  that  a  back  for  the  sciatica  1"  And  there- 
upon he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  which  was  certainly  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  breadth,  "  I  should  like  to  see  the 
sciatica  which  could  touch  such  a  back  as  that." 

"  Methinks  of  late  you  have  shown  yourself  monstrously 
afraid  of  stooping,"  observed  Alice,  still  keeping  on  an  ex- 
ceeding seriousness. 

'*  /afraid  of  stooping  !"  cried  the  old  knight  in  a  seeming 
wonder.  "  By  Apollo  and  all  the  Nine,  better  and  belter  ! 
Why,  it  can  be  scarce  a  week  since,  for  a  trifling  wager  with 
a  few  youths  about  mine  own  age,  I  did  gather  up  a  hun- 
dred stones  planted  a  yard  apart,  and  stooped  and  picked  up 
every  one  separately,  and  did  place  it  in  a  basket  nigh  unto 
the  first.  Nothing  but  the  marvellous  fine  back  1  have  could 
have  stood  such  infinite  stooping." 

At  this  moment  Alice  dropped  her  pocket-handkerchief  on 
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the  floor  as  if  it  was  an  accident.  Sir  Narcissus  Wrinkles 
presently  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but  he  had  bent  his  body  but 
a  little  way  before  he  suddenly  drew  himself  up  again,  put- 
ting  both  his  hands  to  his  back,  and  making  a  face  as  if  he 
had  swallowed  vinegar  by  mistake  for  wine.    ^ 

"  My  handkerchief,  Sir  Narcissus,"  said  his  waggish  com- 
panion as  gravely  as  she  could. 

The  old  gallant  stooped  again,  bending  himself  very 
slowly,  and  evidently  with  the  extremest  difficulty  and  pain, 
and  got  his  hand  within  a  few  inches  of  the  handkerchief, 
when  with  a  long  drawn  "  whew  !"  he  drew  himself  up  more 
quickly  than  before,  showing  of  a  face  that  outglowed  the 
poppy  in  redness,  and  distorted  into  an  expression  so  pain- 
ful, as  it  was  moving  to  look  at  it. 

*'  I  marvel  you  should  keep  me  waiting,  Sir  Narcissus  !" 
exclaimed  Alice,  as  it  seemed  a  little  out  of  temper,  though 
it  was  apparent  in  the  corners  of  her  eyes  she  was  in  as  fine 
a  humour  as  ever  she  was. 

"  Believe  me,  I  have  ihe  terriblest  stitch  in  my  side,  Mis- 
tress Alice," 

"Are  you  sure  it  be  not  the  sciatica?"  inquired  she  inter- 
rupting of  him  with  a  wonderful  seriousness. 

"  By  Pluto,  that  be  utterly  impossible  !"  exclaimed  he  in 
a  great  urgency.  "The  sciatica  troubleih  only  old  men,  and 
the  stitch  attacketh  none  but  the  stronger  and  more  youthlul 
sort." 

"  Well,  if  it  be  not  the  sciatica,  get  me  my  handkerchief, 
I  pray  you,"  said  Alice. 

Sir  Narcissus  once  more  stooped  down,  but  more  slowly 
than  ever,  and  doubtless  with  an  infinite  share  of  sufferinof. 
It  was  evident  he  was  straining  famously,  bending  of  his 
back  and  strelchingf  out  his  arm  to  reach  what  he.soujilit  to 
have  hold  of.  There  it  lay,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  his  fin- 
gers, and  for  the  soul  of  him  he  found  he  could  not  bend 
his  back  another  inch.  It  appeared  to  him  as  if  a  river  of 
molten  brass  was  rushing  into  his  head,  and  a  thousand  imps 
of  darkness  were  amusing  themselves  by  sticking  red  hot 
skewers  into  his  loins.  Feeling  that  to  endure  this  another 
minute  was  beyond  the  power  of  human  forbearance,  and 
believing  that  if  he  failed  in  picking  up  the  handkerchief  the 
truth  would  be  known,  and  he  should  lose  his  mistress,  he 
summoned  up  all  his  remaining  strength  into  one  great  effort, 
and  made  a  sudden  dart  at  the  object  he  was  so  desirous  of 
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gaining.  That  he  grasped  it  firm  is  most  true,  but  alack!  he 
lost  liis  balance,  and  the  next  moment  lay  his  length  upon  the 
floor. 

"  Why,  Sir  Narcissus  !  methinks  you  have  had  a  cruel 
tumble  !"  exclaimed  Alice,  doing  all  she  could  to  restrain  her 
mirth. 

"Nay,  it  be  only  the  slipping  of  my  foot,"  replied  the  old 
knight  striving  to  take  it  very  indifferently.  Sir  Narcissus 
by  means  of  his  hands  raised  himself  upon  his  knees,  and 
then  began  earnestly  atiempiinof  to  get  upon  his  feet,  but  the 
first  essay  he  made  down  went  he  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
again  wiih  something  very  like  a  groan. 

"  Oh,  I  have  the  cursedest  stiich  in  my  side  that" 

*'  To  me  it  lookeih  exceeding  like  the  sciatica,"  observed 
his  merry  companion. 

"A  thousand  furies!"  cried  the  old  knight  in  some  vexa- 
tion.  "  I  tell  you,  Mistress  Alice,  the  sciatica  troubleth  old 
men  only.     It  can  have  naught  to  do  wiih  us  youth." 

"  Well,  get  you  up  quickly  then,"  said  she  as  seriously  as 
she  micrht.  "  Yet  it  seemetli  marvellous  stranjie  to  me,  that 
one  wiio  hath  so  lately  stooped  to  pick  up  a  hundred  siones 
cannot  now  do  so  easy  a  thing  as  pick  up  himself." 

"  Nay,  if  it  were  not  for  this  villanous  siiich,  I  would  have 
been  up  on  the  instant,"  replied  he,  and  then  he  began  again 
seeking  to  raise  him.  For  all  that  he  seemed  to  take  such 
wondrous  pains  to  .succeed  in  what  he  was  about,  down  he 
came  the  moment  he  sought  to  get  fooling  on  the  floor.  He 
tried  once  more,  wiih  more  care  than  at  first,  and  again  he 
tumbled.  At  this  he  swore  most  vehemently  by  divers  pagan 
names,  and  cecommonced  his  labour  wiih  till  ihe  vigour  he 
was  master  of,  and  down  came  he  again  wiih  such  force  it 
seemed  enough  to  knock  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

'*Said  you  not  a  moment  since,  that  for  a  strong  back  and 
loins  there  was  not  your  match  to  be  found  ?"  inquired  Alice, 
as  innocently  as  you  please.  The  question  appeared  to  have 
put  Sir  Narcissus  in  a  perfect  fury,  and  he  commenced  so 
desperate  a  scramble  to  get  his  fooling  that  he  was  like  unto  a 
madman.  No  sooner  did  he  tumble  than  he  essayed  to  rise; 
the  instant  he  thought  himself  on  his  legs  down  tumbled  he 
on  his  hands  ;  and  there  he  coniinued  puffing,  and  groaning, 
and  sighing,  and  swearing,  till  he  heard  such  sounds  as  made 
him  desist  of  a  sudden.  He  turned  himself  round,  and  to  his 
extreme  confusion  he  beheld  his  fair  mistress  laughing  at  him 
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to  her  heart's  content;  and  her  uncle  close  at  hand  twisting 
of  himself  about  with  so  excessive  a  mirih  that  the  tears  did 
run  down  his  cheeks.  Certes,  if  there  ever  was  a  sight  to 
laugh  at  in  this  world,  Sir  Narcissus  Wrinkles,  as  he  then 
sat  on  the  floor,  was  of  that  sort.  In  this  furious  scrambling 
he  had  knocked  his  periwior  on  one  side,  which  gave  lo  his 
face,  which  was  of  a  very  fiery  colour,  so  ludicrous  an  ex- 
pression, that  the  rage  he  was  in  only  made  the  more  laugha- 
ble. 

"Oh!  these  man  animals!"  cried  Alice,  seemingly  half 
choked  wiih  excess  of  mirth. 

"Alack,  Sir  Narcissus!"  exclaimed  Sir  Nicholas;  but 
what  more  he  would  have  said  was  stifled  in  a  fii  of  laughter. 
The  old  gallant  uttered  not  a  word,  nor  moved  from  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  looked  on  the  two  with  a  countenance  so  exquisitely 
foolish,  that  the  gravest  could  scarce  have  gazed  on  it  un- 
moved. 

*'  Now,  Sir  Narcissus,  what  think  you  of  yourself?"  said 
his  fair  companion,  endeavouring  to  recover  her  gravity.  "  Is 
it  not  most  preposterous  in  you,  at  your  time  of  life,  to  aflect 
the  gallant,  and  seek  to  pass  yourself  oflT  for  one  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion  ?  You  must  needs  be  my  hus- 
band, forsooth,  when  you  are  nigh  old  enough  lo  be  my 
grandfather ;  you  would  attempt  making  love  when  you  ought 
to  be  saying  of  your  prayers.  You  would  swear  you  were 
monstrous  strong,  and  of  so  fine  a  constitution,  the  like  was 
never  met  with,  when  you  cannot  stoop  without  tumbling, 
and  have  so  confirmed  a  sciatica,  you  cannot  raise  yourself 
from  the  floor  strive  you  ever  so.  By  my  troth,  I  thought  not 
there  were  such  old  fools  in  the  world  !  But  I  beg  I  may  see 
no  more  of  you.  I  would  as  soon  wed  a  superannuated 
baboon  as  take  for  my  husband  so  monstrous  a  piece  of  folly 
as  yourself.     Fare  you  well,  Sir  Narcissus,  and    be   sure  not 

to  sloop" Here  she  was  stopped  in  her  speech  ;  for  the 

old  gallant  had,  since  she  spoke,  began  lo  make  so  ridiculous 
a  face,  which  grew  more  ludicrous  every  minute,  that  she 
could  gaze  on  him  no  longer,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room  in 
a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 

Leaving  Sir  Narcissus  lo  be  lifted  up  by  Stephen  and  Sir 
Nicholas,  which  was  done  without  his  saying  ever  a  word,  he 
was  so  crest-fallen  he  scarce  attempted  to  breathe  till  he  got 
out  of  the  house,  the  courteous  reader  must  follow  the  merry 
Alice  to  the  chamber  in  which  she  had  left  Dame  Elizabeth. 
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There  she  found  her,  with  the  boy  still  asleep  in  her  arms, 
and  with  tears  straggling  upon  her  delicate  countenance. 

"  O'  my  life,  Bess,  it  be  exceeding  unkind  of  thee  to  fret 
in  this  way,"  exclaimed  her  cousin,  as  she  hurried  to  her, 
wiped  away  her  tears,  and  affectionately  kissed  her  cheek. 
*♦  I  lell  thee  he  will  return  anon  :  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  it." 

*'  I  feel  assured  some  harm  hath  happened  to  him,  else 
would  he  have  been  here  long  since,"  replied  the  fond  wife, 
very  dolefully. 

"  Believe  it  on  no  account,  dear  Bess,"  said  the  other,  "  it 
be  the  very  falsest,  wretchedest  stuff  that  ever  was  thought  of: 
it  doth  not  deserve  credit  of  any.  I  would  not  put  trust  in  it, 
were  it  ever  so.  The  rather  believe  that  he  is  speeding  back, 
after  having  met  with  wonderful  success  in  his  expedition, 
and  that  he  careth  for  naught  so  much  as  ihe  siojht  of  his  dear 
sweet  excellent  g^ood  wife." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  Alice,"  exclaimed  her  compa- 
nion, with  a  profound  sigh. 

"And  why  not  think  so?"  inquired  her  merry  cousin. 
'•  Methinks  it  be  far  better  thinking  than  the  other.  For  mine 
own  part,  I  would  be  hanged  before  I  would  allow  of  such 
paltry  poor  thoughts  to  fret  me  as  thou  hast.  It  cannot  be 
other  than  I  say,  so  no  more  of  this  moping.  Be  happy  as  I 
am.  I  lell  thee  what,  Bess,  I  have  got  rid  of  all  my  lovers, 
and  they  were  every  one  of  them  so  excellently  well  served 
of  me,  sight  of  any  of  them  shall  I  never  see  again,  I  will  be 
bound  for  it.  Oh  !  it  was  such  exquisite  fine  sport!  I  will 
tell  thee  how  famously  I  managed."  Here  the  promised  nar- 
ration was  completely  put  a  stop  to,  by  Dame  Elizabeth  giv- 
ing a  loud  scream,  which  awoke  the  child  out  of  its  sleep,  and 
her  countenance  became  all  at  once  lighted  up  by  a  wonderful 
exultation. 

*' Bess !  Bess!"  cried  Alice,  looking  upon  her  in  some 
alarm,  "  what  aileih  thee  ?" 

" 'Tis  his  voice!"  exclaimed  the  other,  gasping  so  for 
breath  she  could  scarce  speak  the  words. 

"  O'  my  life  thou  art  crazed,"  replied  her  cousin  ;  "  there 
is  no  voice  of  any  kind  as  I  can  hear." 

"  Oh  !  I  would  swear  to  it,"  cried  the  devoted  wife,  with 
a  very  touching  emphasis;  "there  cannot  be  such  another. 
Here,  take  the  boy.  I  will  see.  I  cannot  tarry  here  a  mo- 
ment longer." 

VOL.  III.  5 
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"  Bess  !  Bess  !  if  thou  goest  on  at  this  rate,  thou  wilt 
break  my  heart,"  cried  Alice,  who  was  fully  convinced  her 
companion  was  distracted.  "  Whose  voice  dost  fancy  thou 
hearesl?" 

"  His  that  I  love  better  than  all  voices  in  the  world,"  said 
Dame  Elizabeth,  fervently,  as  she  stood  up  with  her  boy  in 
her  arras.  "  'Tis  Walter  !  'tis  he  beyond  all  doubt.  I  hear 
him  in  the  hall  greeting  Stephen  and  my  uncle." 

*'  Methinks  I  do  hear  something  now,"  observed  her  cou- 
sin ;  *'  but  be  calm,  dear  Bess.  If  'lis  he,  he  will  be  here  on 
the  instant." 

The  words  had  scarce  been  said,  when  a  quick  footstep 
was  heard,  and  in  another  moment  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
locked  within  the  embraces  of  his  wife  and  child. 


CHAPTER   HI. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Shakspeahe. 

Alas  !  the  snow,  black  shall  it  be  and  scalding, 
The  sea  waterless,  and  fish  upon  the  mountain, 
The  Thames  shall  back  return  into  his  fountain. 
And  where  he  rose,  the  sun  shall  take  lodging. 
Ere  I  in  this  find  peace  or  quietness. 

Sib  Thomas  Wtatt. 

My  suit  i«. 

That  you  would  quit  your  shoulders  of  a  burthen, 
Under  whose  ponderous  weight  you  wilfully 
Have  too  long  groaned — to  cast  those  fetters  off 
With  which,  with  your  own  hands,  you  chain  your  freedom. 

Massikger. 

"  'Tis  exceeding  strange,  this  story  of  Joanna,"  observed 
Master  Shakspeare,  as  he  sat  in  his  lodging,  with  Master 
Francis,  opposite  a  famous  fire.  "  I  scarce  know  what  to 
thinlc  of  her :  but  how  behaved  she  upon  the  discovery  of 
herself?" 

**  More  strangely  than  ever,"  replied  Master  Francis. 
"  When  she  recovered  consciousness,  I  had  got  her  off  her 
horse,  and  she  was  reclining  in  my  arms,  as  I  stood  upon  the 
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ground  ;  and  the  moment  she  found  she  was  known,  she  tore 
herself  from  me,  with  an  appearance  of  extreme  confusion, 
and  as  it  did  appear  to  me,  in  some  sort  of  horror.  Upon 
this  I  did  use  no  lack  of  entreaty  she  would  be  calm,  and  al- 
low of  my  showing  her  such  attentions  as  my  affection  for 
her  prompted  ;  for  in  truth  the  knowledge  that  it  was  to  her 
I  was  indebted  for  my  deliverance  from  being  made  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Indian  idol,  put  every  feeling  of  resentment  against  her 
out  of  my  heart,  and  I  could  on  the  instant  have  loved  her  as 
madly  as  ever.  But  when  I  attempted  to  approach  her,  she 
put  up  her  hands,  and  averted  her  face,  and  begged  of  me  not 
to  come  nigh  her,  with  so  wonderful  an  earnestness,  that  I 
was  quite  moved  at  it.  Still  imagining  only  that  she  did  this 
on  account  of  the  attempt  on  my  life,  to  show  how  ashamed 
and  horrified  she  was  with  herself  for  the  acting  of  so  mon- 
strous a  thing,  I  assured  her  I  was  willing  to  forget  all  that 
was  past ;  and  believing  from  what  she  had  lately  done,  that 
I  had  misjudged  her,  I  told  her,  if  she  would  allow  of  it,  my 
future  conduct  should  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  affection.  I 
was  approaching  to  take  her  hand,  when,  as  if  in  a  very  mon- 
strous alarm,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  me,  and  implored 
me  not  to  touch  her.  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it ;  and 
whilst  I  hesitated,  she,  in  the  same  wild  manner,  seeming  as 
if  she  knew  not  what  she  was  saying,  prayed  I  would  not 
come  nigh  her,  or  seek  to  have  speech  with  her  till  the  mor- 
row, when  she  would  acquaint  me  with  all  I  had  a  mind  to 
know.  Seeing  the  dreadful  state  of  excitement  she  was  in, 
and  that  to  persist  in  my  intentions  would  only  the  more  in- 
crease it,  I  agreed  to  what  she  said,  and  on  leaving  her  to  the 
care  of  the  young  prince,  I  presently  mounted  my  horse,  and 
rode  forward  at  the  head  of  the  escort,  leaving  the  others  to 
follow. 

"  Most  religiously  did  I  keep  my  promise ;  for  I  never  so 
much  as  looked  towards  where  she  was  the  whole  of  the  day, 
but  rode  along  marvelling  at  her  conduct  more  and  more  every 
minute,  and  thinking  of  what  she  must  have  suffered  in  tra- 
velling so  far  for  my  rescue,  and  wondering  and  imagining  till 
I  got  myself  into  a  complete  perplexity.  Towards  ihe  even- 
ing we  arrived  at  the  very  village  nigh  which  I  had  been  kid- 
napped by  that  villanous  Padre  Bartolome.  We  were  as  well 
entertained  of  the  natives  as  formerly,  and  as  soon  as  I  could 
I  took  myself  off  to  rest ;  but  sleep  got  I  none  all  the  night 
for  thinking  of  Joanna,  and  from  the  very  absolute  impatience 
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I  was  in  to  see  her,  and  hear  the  explanation  she  had  promised 
me.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  might  be,  I  hied  me  to 
Pomarra,  that  he  might  get  me  speech  of  her.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  heard  to  my  exceeding  trouble  and  astonishment,  siie  had 
gone  from  the  village,  and  that  I  must  never  expect  to  meet 
with  her  again." 

"Left  she  no  message  !"  inquired  Master  Shakspeare. 

*'  Indeed  did  she,"  replied  his  companion.  "  Her  message 
was  that  'twould  be  useless  my  attempting  to  follow,  or  make 
any  inquiry  after  her,  as  it  was  her  determination  never  to 
see  me  again  ;  and  though  she  wished  me  every  blessing  that 
this  world  could  give,  she  assured  me  that  nothing  was  so 
like  to  secure  my  happiness  as  the  complete  forgetting  that 
there  ever  existed  so  miserable  a  creature  as  was  herself." 

*'  That  is  marvellous  strange  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  considering  the  matter  very  intently. 

"  I  questioned  the  young  prince  and  Harry  Daring,  what 
they  knew  of  her,"  continued  Master  Francis.  "  From  the 
former  I  found  that  she  had  told  him  how  much  I  was  in  her 
regard  when  she  sought  his  assistance  to  go  in  search  of  me, 
at  which  time  she  had  begged  his  secrecy,  the  which  he  kept 
with  all  possible  caution  up  to  the  last  moment;  but  Harry 
had  never  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that  she  was  any  other 
than  an  Indian  woman,  till  I  took  the  muffler  from  about  her 
face,  though  he  could  not  help  believing,  from  her  ready  seek- 
ing of  such  perils  as  they  encountered  in  their  journey,  that 
she  had  a  wonderful  liking  for  me." 

"  And  you  know  not  how  she  got  into  the  country  ?"  in- 
quired Master  Shakspeare. 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,"  replied  his  companion.  "  That  morn- 
ing, hearing  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  the  day  before 
at  a  village  a  few  miles  above  where  we  were,  I,  thinking  my 
duty  to  my  patron  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration,  took 
measures  for  my  immediate  departure,  and  parting  with  Po- 
marra with  great  regret,  because  of  his  many  commendable 
qualities,  and  the  exceeding  generousness  of  his  behaviour,  I 
and  Harry  Daring  got  into  a  canoe  with  two  strong  Indians 
and  such  things  as  we  had  given  us  of  the  King  of  Guiana, 
and  a  famou-  plenty  of  victual  of  all  kinds,  and  rowed  down 
the  stream  till  we  came  into  the  great  bed  of  the  Oronoco. 
There  we  had  scarce  got  when,  to  our  wonderful  contentment, 
we  observed  the  barges  and  the  wherries  all  lying  pretty  close 
unto  each  other,  approaching  us  at  a  fair  rate.     That  Sir  Wal- 
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ter  was  glad  of  our  coming,  whom  he  had  long  given  up  for 
lost,  is  to  say  too  little.  No  father  seemed  so  pleased  at  the 
return  of  a  dear  son  after  the  absence  of  many  years  ;  and  so 
little  difficulty  had  I  in  making  Harry's  peace  with  him  for 
his  desertion,  that  he  was  taken  into  greater  favour,  and  pro- 
moted to  a  much  higher  rank  than  what  he  had  held.  When 
we  got  to  our  ships,  I  was  so  constantly  with  Sir  Walter,  he 
asking  of  me  what  I  had  seen,  and  telling  me  what  had  befel 
him  since  we  parted,  and  I  writing  at  his  dictation  whatsoever 
he  thought  necessary  for  the  goodly  work  concerning  of  the 
expedition  that  is  now  about  to  be  published,  I  had  but  little 
time  to  thipk  of  Joanna,  and  when  that  I  did  think,  I  got  my- 
self into  so  strange  a  perplexity,  that  methinks,  for  all  the 
good  I  had  of  it,  I  had  as  well  let  it  alone." 

*•  Hast  never  heard  or  seen  aught  of  her  since?"  inquired 
Master  Shakspeare. 

*'  Never,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  know  not  where  she  is  or 
what  hath  become  of  her.  What  dost  think  of  it,  Master 
Shakspeare  ?  I  would  be  loath  to  condemn  her  without  good 
warrant,  seeing  that  she  hath  ventured  so  much  for  my  safety  ; 
but  there  hath  been  such  a  strangeness  in  her  proceedings  that 
I  like  it  not,  however  grateful  I  may  be  for  the  peril  she  hath 
undergone  for  my  sake." 

"  Her  behaviour  is  involved  in  some  mystery,  certainly," 
replied  his  companion,  with  such  concern  in  his  countenance 
as  showed  he  had  his  young  friend's  interest  at  heart  in  what 
he  was  sayinof,  yet  wished  to  make  the  matter  apj)ear  better 
than  he  thought  it  was,  knowing  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  other's  nature.  "  From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
of  her,  I  can  in  no  way  be  brought  to  approve  of  her  conduct. 
Perchance  there  shall  be  found  such  reason  for  it,  as  may  give 
it  a  different  colouring  to  what  it  hath  possessed  in  my  mind. 
I  hope  it  may.  It  appeareth  to  me  that  she  is  of  a  disposi- 
tion that  delighteth  in  violent  extremes,  and  one  that  no  man 
could  be  happy  with  for  long.  la  this  is  there  no  sense  of 
justice  either  for  herself,  or  for  any  other  ;  and  that  nature 
cannot  be  of  any  real  goodness  where  such  a  sense  be  absent. 
As  for  her  perilous  journey  in  search  of  you,  and  many  other 
things  you  have  told  me  of,  done   previously  by  her,  they 

doubtless  exhibit  a  cjreatness  of  soul  which  might  counterba- 
"  ..... 

lance  much  behaviour  of  a  meaner  quality  ;  yet,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent she  desireih  you  to  forget  her,  for  which  it  be  reasonable 
enough  to  imagine  she  hatli  some  sufficient  cause,  1  would 

5* 
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advise  you  to  ihink  of  her  no  more.     In  my  mind,  it  is  much 
the  properest  thinj^  you  can  do." 

•'  Ah,  Master  Shakspeare  !  I  would  it  were  the  easiest !" 
exclaimed  Master  Francis. 

"  Of  its  difficulty  am  I  well  convinced,"  added  the  other. 
"When  the  heart  hath  fixed  itself  upon  one,  and  hath  for  any 
length  of  time  lived  in  the  express  conviction  that  the  one  so 
loved  is  the  chiefest  of  all  for  excellence,  it  be  in  no  sort  an 
easy  matter  to  throw  off  all  thought  and  feeling  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Yet  where  it  must  be  evident  upon  the  very  slightest 
consideration  that  no  good  can  come  of  any  further  affection, 
or  there  be  no  longer  cause  for  sucli  honourable  opinion,  me- 
thinks  it  is  the  part  of  every  wise  man  to  endeavour  to  free 
himself  from  the  dominion  of  such  unprofitable  impressions. 
Occupation,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  thing,  tendelh  to 
this  end.  1  am  glad  to  find,  notwithstanding  your  labours  for 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  you  have  used  such  opportunity  as  you 
had  for  wooing  of  the  Muses.  I  know  your  talents  to  be  of 
no  ordinary  kind  ;  and  I  do  anticipate  from  the  play  you  have 
brought  me  for  my  opinion,  such  gratification  as  1  have  not 
received  from  the  perusal  of  any." 

"  I  am  fearful  you  will  be  disappointed,"  observed  Master 
Francis  modestly.  "  It  is  true  I  have  taken  what  pains  I 
could  with  it;  but  after  reading  or  seeing  of  any  of  your  pro- 
ductions, what  I  was  about  seemed  to  them  of  so  poor  a  cha- 
racter, that  1  left  off  more  than  once  in  despair  of  ever  doing 
any  thing  that  would  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  you.  To-day  it  did 
strike  me  there  could  be  no  harm  in  letting  you  have  sight  of 
it — knowing  the  wonderful  liberality  of  your  nature — there- 
fore carried  I  the  manuscript  in  my  hand  with  me." 

"I  am  heartily  glad  you  have  done  so,  and  will  lose  no 
time  in  its  examination,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare,  and  then 
added  he  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  fell  great  concern  in 
what  he  said — "  Excuse  me  if  I  be  trespassing,  but  1  have  an 
exceeding  desire  to  know  whether  you  have  yet  learned  any 
thing  authentic  concerning  of  your  father  ?" 

♦'  I  know  no  more  than  I  have  told  you  of,"  answered  his 
companion.  "I  have  long  wished  to  have  speech  with  Hold- 
fast, or  at  least  to  know  in  what  circumstances  he  is,  for  it  be 
likely  enough  I  might  now  do  him  some  service  ;  yet  save  his 
being  a  preacher  among  the  Puritans,  and  doth  occasionally 
hold  forth  in  Moorfields,  I  have  heard  naught  of  him  to  this 
day." 
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"  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  desire  to  better  him,  if  better- 
ing he  wants,"  observed  tlie  other.     **  Yet  must  I  say,  lie  de- 
'    serveih  but  little  at  your  hands.     It  is  plain  enough  he  hath 
deserted  you  most  infamously,  and  that  he  at  all  troublelh  his 
head  about  you,  I  cannot  believe." 

•'  No  matter.  Master  Shakspeare  !"  exclaimed  Master 
Francis.  "  Though  he  hath  been  no  father  to  me,  metliinks, 
that  should  not  release  me  from  being  a  son  to  him  :  beside, 
if  he  be  conscientious  in  the  opinions  he  hath  embraced,  he 
may  have  become  a  good  man — such  as  would  be  a  pleasure 
-to  me  to  own  as  a  parent.  Mayhap  though,  he  would  be 
all  the  more  inclined  to  think  it  a  disgrace  to  own  me  as  a 
child." 

"  Nay,  it  must  be  impossible  for  any  man,  were  his  rank 
of  the  highest,  to  feel  disparagement  in  acknowledging  one 
of  your  merit,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare  affectionately. 
"  I  know  not  the  father  who  ought  not  to  be  proud  of  such  a 
son." 

*'  'Tis  your  infinite  kindness  that  leadeth  you  to  say  so," 
observed  his  young  friend  with  a  heartfelt  look  of  thankful- 
ness. 

"  O'  my  life,  I  would  be  right  glad  indeed,  and  proud  too, 
were  you  son  of  mine,"  cried  the  other. 

♦'  And  what  pride  would  be  nune  to  boast  of  such  a  father  !" 
exclaimed  Master  Francis  with  marvellous  earnestness.  "  In- 
deed, Master  Shakspeare,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  a  weak- 
ness or  what  it  be  but  I  have  grrown  up  in  the  belief  that  I 
was  of  honourable  birth.  What  little  I  knew  of  my  parentage, 
fixed  in  me  from  mine  infancy  a  hope  that  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  my  father's  name  would  one  day  or  other  be  cleared 
to  my  own  satisfaction  and  my  mother's  credit,  and  that  I 
should  then  obtain  such  a  name  and  station  as  might  content 
my  ambition.  I  cannot  help  it,  but  it  humbleth  me  to  the 
ver}-  dust,  to  think  that  my  father  hath  been  but  a  paltry  cheater, 

and  my  mother  a" He  was  stopped  in  his  speech  by  a 

sort  of  choking  which  made  him  unable  to  finish  his  sentence, 
and  his  face  became  strangely  pale  and  distressed. 

"  Heed  it  not,  Master  Francis,  I  pray  you,"  said  his  com- 
panion as  he  went  up  to  him  and  kindly  took  him  by  the 
hand,  laying  of  his  other  hand  upon  his  shoulder  whilst  he 
stooped  over  him.  "  Though  they  who  seek  the  reputation 
of  the  world  must  usually  search  after  it  with  such  lielps  as 
the  world  affordeth,  his  fame  be  much  the  most  lasting  and 
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the  most  worthy  that  he  halh  had  no  other  help  to  gain  it  by 
than  his  own  merit.  There  are  many  persons  of  worship  in 
the  place  of  my  birth  who,  because  of  their  high  lineage  and 
great  possessions,  have  hitherto  looked  down  upon  me  who 
have  none.  Now  it  hath  ever  been  my  hope  to  make  my 
writings  of  such  a  sort,  that  in  the  after  time,  the  small  town 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  shall  be  considered  of  the  learned  to 
have  such  greatness  as  the  greatest  cities  could  not  boast  of, 
whilst  its  persons  of  worship  shall  be  held  of  no  account,  and 
I,  whose  humbleness  they  have  despised  so  much,  shall  be 
thought  the  source  from  which  all  that  giveth  honour  to  the 
place  shall  flow.  Try  you,  Master  Francis,  to  have  some 
such  a  hope,  and  I  doubt  not  in  the  least,  you  will  presently 
care  no  more  about  your  lineage  than  do  I." 

"  I  should  not  care  so  much  as  1  do,"  added  Master  Francis, 
"  were  it  not  for  thinking  that  they  among  whom  I  now  asso- 
ciate on  a  footing  of  equality,  may  sometime  or  other  find  out 
the  meanness  of  my  birth,  and  then  treat  me  with  indignity 
for  presuming  to  mingle  with  those  above  me,  and  for  seeking 
to  be  thought  of  some  note  when  I  was  little  better  than  an 
impostor." 

Here  the  conversation  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Harry  Daring  entering  at  the  door,  seeming, 
from  the  lauo^hinor  face  he  had,  fresh  from  some  mischief. 
Certes,  there  was  now  a  wonderful  alteration  in  him  from 
what  he  was  when  he  was  apprentice  to  the  barber-chirurgeon 
in  Eastcheap.  Though  he  could  not  be  called  a  man,  he  had 
grown  from  the  boy  to  be  a  youth  coming  nigh  unto  manhood 
— albeit  he  had  no  beard  as  yet.  Still  was  he  more  than  a 
head  shorter  than  Master  Francis,  who  for  gravity  of  deport- 
ment and  elegance  of  manner,  was  more  a  contrast  to  him  than 
otherwise.  For  all  this  his  free-heartedness  and  his  fearless 
look  were  the  more  pleasant  for  a  spice  of  roguery  that  might 
oft  be  observed  in  it,  which  made  him  quickly  liked  of  all 
who  met  with  him.  His  countenance,  from  constant  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  in  a  hot  climate,  had  become  almost  as  brown 
as  a  berry,  and  for  strength  of  limb,  it  looked  not  as  if  he  were 
soon  likely  to  meet  with  his  match.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
handsome  doublet,  with  a  rapier  at  his  side  ;  with  other  of  the 
appurtenances  of  a  gentleman,  and  a  hat  and  feather  worn 
saucily  on  one  side  of  his  head. 

"  Oh,  Master  Francis,  I  have  had  such  exquisite  fine  fun!" 
exclaimed  he>  casting  his  hat  on  one  side  and  making  himself 
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quite  at  home  by  drawing  of  a  chair  near  the  fire,  on  which  he 
sal  himself  down,  chafing  of  his  hands  and  looking  in  a  famous 
merrv  humour. 

*'  What  fun  hast  had,  Harry?"  inquired  Master  Shakspeare, 
who  took  a  huge  deliijht  in  him. 

"Oh,  ihe  very  capilalesl  fun  that  ever  was,"  replied  Harry. 

*'  Prythee  let  us  know  of  it,"  said  the  other. 

"  That  will  I  and  gladly.  Master  Shakspeare.  You  must 
know  then,  I  started  off  iliis  forenoon  from  Durham  House 
intent  upon  calling  on  some  of  my  old  acquaintances  to  show 
they  were  still  remembered  of  me.  Well,  I  made  straight  for 
Eastcheap,  and  entered  the  well-known  shop  where  I  was  ap- 
prentice as  I  have  told  you,  and  there  I  beheld  every  thing  as 
if  I  had  but  left  it  yesterday,  with  old  Lather  in  it  looking  as 
pensive  as  ever,  holding  of  a  disputation  with  Master  Tickle- 
toby  the  schoolmaster,  upon  the  merits  of  one  Holdfast,  a  fa- 
mous preacher  among  the  Puritans,  as  I  understand  from 
them." 

"  Ah  !  Didst  say  Holdfast,  Harry  ?"  inquired  Master 
Francis  earnestly.    ♦♦  Dost  know  where  lie  may  be  met  with  ?" 

"  No,  not  of  mine  own  knowledge  ;  but  1  doubt  not  it  may 
easily  be  found,"  replied  Harry  Daring. 

"It  sliall  be  inquired  into  anon,  Master  Francis,  be  assured 
of  it,"  said  Master  Shakspeare.  "  But  proceed,  Harry."  At 
this  Master  Francis  seemed  satisfied,  and  Harry  continued 
his  narration. 

"  Master  Tickletoby  thinking  me  to  be  a  stranger,  present- 
ly took  his  leave  ;  but  not  before  he  had,  with  an  abundance  of 
thanks  for  my  courtesy,  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  me 
at  twelve  o'  the  clock,  at  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet  street.  Then 
sat  I  down  in  the  old  arm-chair,  and  requested  of  old  Lather 
in  the  courtliest  phr^^se  I  could  think  of,  because  I  wished 
not  to  be  known  of  him,  to  do  his  barber's  office  in  the  cutting 
and  dressing  of  my  hair.  He  appeared  not  to  have  the  slight- 
est suspicion  as  to  who  he  had  got  hold  of,  but  evidently  ima- 
gined me  to  be  a  new  customer,  and  was  striving  his  best  to 
make  me  pleased  with  him.  It  would  have  done  your  heart 
good.  Master  Shakspeare,  to  have  seen  the  absolute  gravity 
with  which  I  sat  at  my  ease  whilst  he  attended  to  me  with  as 
much  formality  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  aldermen,  ever  and 
anon  treating  me  with  some  of  the  choicest  of  his  Latin 
phrases,  with  which  he  favoured  me  with  a  translation  that 
was,  I  will  be  bound  for't,  as  much  unlike  the  original  as  his 
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extreme  ignorance  of  the  matter  could  make  it.  To  this  I 
usually  replied  as  gravely  as  you  please,  with  some  fine  Latin 
of  my  own  making,  to  the  which  1  appended  such  a  translation 
as  1  ihouglit  fit  to  give;  and  it  was  right  famous  sport  to  hear 
how  the  old  barber  did  commend  my  scholarship." 

"  I  doubt  not  it  was  droll  enough,"  observed  Master  Shaks- 
peare,  looking  amused  at  the  idea  of  it. 

"  Then  he  fell  to  telling  me  the  news,"  continued  Harry 
Daring.  "And  a  famous  intelligencer  he  proved  himself. 
What  dost  think  he  told  me,  Master  Francis?"  inquired  he, 
seeming  as  though  he  could  scarce  ask  the  question  for 
laughing. 

"Indeed,  I  cannot  tell,  Harry,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  He  said  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  returned  from  his  ad- 
venture in  search  of  the  famous  El  Dorado,"  added  the  other. 
*'  And  that  he  knew  for  certain,  for  that  a  creditable  friend  of 
his  had  had  speech  with  divers  of  the  sailors,  that  besides  Sir 
Walter  bringing  home  so  much  gold  the  ships  were  like  to 
have  been  sunk  by  the  weight  of  it,  and  conquering  such  a 
multitude  of  kingdoms  there  was  no  naming  of  them  all  in  a 
summer's  day,  he  had  met  with  a  strange  people  that  had  two 
heads,  one  upon  each  shoulder,  so  conveniently  placed  that 
every  one  man  amongst  them  could  see  before  and  behind  him 
at  the  same  moment  of  time,  and  some  of  these  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  show  the  queen's  majesty,  together  with  two 
mermaids  that  could  play  marvellously  well  on  the  cittern — 
a  real  basilisk  that  killed  people  by  looking  at  them — sundry 
parrots  as  big  as  a  Michaelmas  goose,  and  that  could  speak 
several  languages  ;  and  a  monstrous  kind  of  nondescript  that 
was  half  a  crocodile  and  half  a  monkey,  and  was  covered  over 
with  quills  full  of  deadliest  poison,  that  it  would  discharge 
against  all  such  as  provoked  it,  and  was  of  so  ravenous  a  na- 
ture that  it  would  eat  a  man  at  a  meal." 

"Truly,  a  horrid  monster!"  exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare 
with  a  laugh. 

"  I  listened  to  him  as  seriously  as  I  could,"  continued  Har- 
ry, "and  a  famous  job  it  was  to  keep  my  countenance;  for 
he  did  lay  such  stress  upon  the  credibleness  of  the  person 
who  had  told  him  these  wondrous  tales,  that  I  had  much  ado 
not  to  laugh  in  his  face.  However,  I  not  only  managed  to 
hear  it  all  out  with  a  gravity  equal  to  his  own,  but  at  the  con- 
clusion of  it  1  assured  him  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  for  I 
had  heard  much  the  same  from  another  quarter — a  person  of 
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the  strictest  integrity,  who  was  of  the  expedition,  and  he  more- 
over stated  that  in  his  travels  far  into  the  interior  of  that  won- 
derful continent,  he  fell  in  with  a  nation  who  were  all  harber- 
chirurgeons — divers  of  the  boys  being  found  pricking  of  cab- 
bage leaves,  by  way  of  learning  to  breathe  a  vein — others 
wrenching  the  teeth  out  of  some  jaw  that  did  belong  to  a  calf's 
head  they  had  had  cooked  for  dinner,  to  be  for  them  a  lesson 
in  the  extracting  of  teeth — some  were  seen  curling  of  old  mops, 
and  others  shaving  of  dead  pigs'  faces,  which  were  to  afford 
them  a  proper  familiarity  with  the  offices  of  barbering :  and 
then  the  men  were  enffaored  as  brisk  as  so  manv  bees  in  trim- 
ming  of  each  other's  beards,  drawing  of  each  other's  teeth, 
breathing  of  each  other's  veins,  and  curling,  and  shaving,  and 
physicking  of  each  other  after  a  fashion  that  was  a  marvel  to 
look  upon.  Oh,  Master  Shakspeare  !"  exclaimed  the  young 
rogue,  joining  heartily  in  the  laugh  of  his  companions,  "  never 
saw  you  a  face  in  all  your  days  so  astonished  as  looked 
that  of  Master  Lather  upon  the  hearing  of  what  I  had  said." 

"Methinks  he  had  good  cause  for  it,"  observed  Master 
Francis. 

"  His  spectacles  seemed  ready  to  hop  off  his  nose  with  sheer 
wonder,"  continued  Harry,  "and  mayhap  had  they  done  so, 
they  would  have  taken  themselves  down  his  throat,  his  mouth 
stood  so  invitingly  open.  '  TKat  exceed^eth  in  strangeness 
aught  that  hath  been  told  me,  honourable  sir  1'  exclaimed  he 
as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  'But,  as  Cicero  hath  it,  'Vox 
populi,  vox  Dei,' — which,  as  it  must  be  known  to  you,  mean- 
elh,  '  wonders  will  never  cease.'  True,  Master  Barber,  I  re- 
plied ;  and  is  it  not  writ  in  Aristotle,  '  hoppeti  kicketi  corum 
hie  haec  hoc  cum  tickle  me,' — that  is  to  say,  '  when  barbers 
live  at  peace  with  each  other  the  world  shall  stand  still  to  look 
at  the  marvel.'  '  Ay — I  remember  that  passage  well,'  ex- 
claimed he,  '  I  have  read  it  in  Aristotle  scores  of  times.'  " 
Here  again  the  mirth  was  loud  and  general.  Indeed  it  could 
scarce  be  otherwise,  Harry  Daring  did  take  off  his  old  master 
after  so  droll  a  fashion. 

"After  that  I  began  to  talk  of  apprentices,"  added  he,  "and 
innocently  enough  inquired  of  him  whether  he  had  any.  Then 
he  replied  he  had  one,  an  excellent  quiet  lad,  who  was  out  on 
an  errand,  whom  he  liked  the  more  for  that  he  was  of  so  dif- 
ferent a  sort  to  one  he  had  before  had,  who  was  ever  a  doing  of 
some  vile  mischief  or  another,  that  he  became  quite  the  plague 
of  the   neighbourhood.     Upon   further  questioning  of   him, 
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he  in  the  most  pathetic  manner  possible  described  what  he 
and  others  had  sutTered  by  what  he  styled  my  pestilent  humour, 
dwelling  most  of  all  upon  the  villanous  trick  I  had  done  him 
before  I  quitted  his  dwelling,  of  mixing  his  pharmaceutical 
preparations  of  the  most  opposite  natures,  so  that  on  exami- 
nation of  them  it  did  puzzle  his  wits  to  find  out  what  he  had 
hold  of;  and  placing  a  shelf  of  gallipots  so  insecure,  that  on 
his  going  to  take  one  they  all  tumbled  down  on  him,  and  not 
only  broke  themselves,  but  broke  his  head  into  the  bargain. 

"  That  was  too  bad  of  you,  Harry,"  observed  Master  Shak- 
speare  somewhat  reprovingly. 

"  So  think  I,"  said  Master  Francis. 

"  And  so  thought  I,"  replied  Harry  Daring,  with  more 
seriousness  than  lie  had  hitherto  used.  "  Though  I  took  it 
to  be  good  sport  at  the  time  it  was  done,  being  exceeding 
thoughtless  and  mischievous,  it  oft  struck  me  after,  it  was  a 
great  injustice  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth  of  him,  old  Lather  had 
never  been  a  bad  master  to  me  ;  and  it  was  because  I  felt  I 
owed  him  amends  for  my  many  mischiefs,  I  had  then  paid 
him  a  visit.  Thereupon  I  began  telling  of  him  that  in  my 
travels  1  had  fallen  in  with  this  once  mad  apprentice  of  his, 
whose  conscience  allowed  him  not  to  rest  easy  because  of  the 
wild  pranks  he  had  played  upon  a  kind  and  worthy  master, 
and  that  from  a  desire  to  remove  the  loss  Master  Lather  had 
suffered  on  account  of  them,  he  had  sent  by  me  a  purse  of 
twenty  gold  pieces  ;  which  I  then  and  there  put  into  his  hand. 
At  ihe  sight  of  this,  and  at  what  1  had  said,  the  old  man  look- 
ed as  though  he  could  scarce  believe  his  eyes  and  ears.  He 
stared  at  the  purse,  and  then  at  me,  and  then  at  the  purse 
again  ;  and  then  broke  he  out  into  such  commendation  of  me, 
vowing  that  for  all  my  continual  tricks  he  had  ever  loved  me 
as  a  son,  that  my  heart  was  touched,  and  I  presently  declared 
to  him  who  I  was.  This  made  him  so  beside  himself  with 
joy  and  affectionateness,  that  in  hugging  me  in  his  arms  he 
burned  my  ear  with  the  curling  irons,  till  I  cried  so  lustily  he 
jumped  away  from  me  in  a  complete  fright.  The  end  of  it 
was,  before  I  left  him  I  made  him  promise  to  dine  with  me 
at  the  Mitre." 

*'  That  was  well  done  of  you,  Harry,"  eclai  med  Master 
Shakspeare,  who  appeared  to  be  wonderfully  pleased  at  what 
he  had  heard. 

"Indeed  it  was,"  added  Master  Francis  with  the  like  cor- 
diality.   "  But  notwithstanding  of  Harry's  reckless  mischiefs, 
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I  would  have  vouched  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  at  any 
time." 

*♦  It  be  wondrous  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  Master  Francis," 
replied  Harry  Daring.  *'  But  the  very  irulk  is,  I  never  look 
any  consideration  of  what  I  did  ;  and  if  it  promised  to  afford 
sport,  I  could  not  fancy  there  could  be  harm  in  it.  However, 
to  return  unto  my  story.  I  crossed  from  old  Lather's  over  to 
Geoffrey  Sarsnet's.  Instead  of  finding  the  jolly  mercer  pass- 
ing of  his  jokes  with  his  own  ready  laugh  amongst  three  or 
four  customers,  as  of  old,  there  was  he,  sadly  reduced  in  flesh, 
marching  up  and  down  the  shop,  wringing  of  his  hands, 
looking  as  dismal  as  a  dainty  gallant  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and 
swearing  he  was  about  to  end  his  days  in  llie  compter.  He 
quickly  told  me  of  his  troubles,  saying  how  his  daughter  had 
deprived  him  of  his  chiefest  customers  by  her  undutiful  leav- 
ing of  the  house,  and  hinting  that  the  ruining  of  herself 
would  have  been  no  great  matter,  but  to  ruin  her  father  was 
most  unnatural  and  devilish.  Having  put  him  in  a  better 
humour  by  purchasing  of  him  a  few  things  I  required,  and 
letting  him  know  who  I  was,  I  made  him  also  promise  to  dine 
with  me  at  the  Mitre.  I  then  started  off  after  some  of  my 
old  cronies.  Peter  Perriwinkle,  cur  neighbour  the  chandler's 
apprentice,  I  found  making  of  farthing  rushlights  down  in  the 
cellar  ;  and  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  me  in  my  fine  ap- 
parel, he  was  so  wonder-struck  he  let  all  the  rushes  fall  into 
the  tallow.  I  got  a  holiday  for  him  without  much  to  do,  and 
bidding  him  put  on  his  Sunday  jerkin,  1  told  him  to  be  sure  to 
be  at  the  tavern  by  twelve,  which  he  readily  promised.  Then 
posted  1  to  long-legged  Tom,  the  tailor's  son  round  the  corner, " 
upon  whom  I  came  whilst  he  was  being  whapped  by  his  fa- 
ther for  ill  stitching  of  a  doublet.  Nevertheless,  I  soon  ma- 
naged to  make  peace  betwixt  them,  and  was  promised  Tom's 
attendance  at  the  dinner.  After  that  I  hied  me  to  big  Jack 
o'  the  Turnstile,  whom  after  some  painstaking  I  found  sadly 
out  at  heart,  and  out  at  the  elbows  too,  because  of  his  parents 
having^  lately  died  and  left  him  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  best 
could — which  in  truth  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  the  worst  kind 
of  sliifiing.  As  soon  as  I  heard  his  pitiful  story,  I  took  him 
to  a  shop  where  clothes  were  to  be  had  ready  made,  and  had 
him  fitted  with  a  buckram  suit,  in  the  which  he  looked  to 
be  so  taken  with  himself  I  thought  I  should  never  have  got 
him  away  from  the  glass." 

VOL.  III.  6 
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"  Be  he  so  much  a  Narcissus  then  ?"  inquired  Master 
Shakspeare  laughingly. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog,  he  was  as  ugly  a  fellow  to  look  upon 
as  you  may  meet  wiih  any  where,"  replied  Harry.  *'  He  was 
pimple-nosed,  wall-eyed,  and  bull-headed,  and  had  a  twist 
in  his  mouth  that  was  as  good  as  a  joke  to  laugh  at.  It  may 
be  supposed  I  had  but  small  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
dine  with  me,  seeing  that  for  some  lime  past  he  had  been 
made  to  forget  that  such  things  as  dinners  had  ever  been  in- 
vented. Coming  back  I  spied  a  wretched  old  fellow  clothed 
in  rags  picking  up  some  sticks  in  the  road.  I  made  up  to  him 
and  gave  him  alms.  On  his  turning  round  to  thank  me,  who 
should  it  turn  out  to  be  but  Gregory  Vellum." 

"  Is  he  so  much  in  wantl"  asked  Master  Francis. 

"  Nay,  he  be  in  no  want  at  all,"  answered  Harry.  "  On 
my  making  myself  known  to  him,  he  made  a  pathetic 
lamentation  upon  the  extravagance  of  people  leaving  such 
fine  pieces  of  wood  to  rot  in  the  streets,  and  straightway 
put  the  sticks  in  one  pocket,  and  the  money  I  had  given  him 
in  another.  Thinking  to  have  some  sport,  I  did  invite  him 
also  to  the  tavern,  of  the  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself." 

"  Asked  he  not  after  me?"  inquired  his  nephew. 

"  Not  one  word,"  replied  Harry,  "  his  speech  was  all  a 
lamentation  upon  his  own  poverty — that  I  and  many  others 
know  to  be  nothing  better  than  a  sham.  Well,  from  him  I 
went  straight  to  the  Mitre,  where  there  was  a  drawer  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  him  I  ordered  to  get  ready  as  famous  a 
dinner  as  the  house  could  afford,  which  was  done  to  the 
infinite  satisfaction  of  all  I  invited,  not  one  of  whom  failed 
to  attend.  It  did  amuse  me  famously  to  notice  the  atten- 
tions paid  to  me  by  Master  Tickletoby,  whom  old  Lather 
had  informed  who  I  was,  as  they  came  along.  He  seemed 
striving,  by  his  commendations,  to  make  me  forget  he  had 
given  me  the  birch  so  oft.  However,  there  I  sat,  king  of 
the  feast,  making  every  one  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. Old  Lather  could  eat  but  little,  he  was  so  pleased. 
Geoffrey  Sarsnet  seemed  to  forget  he  was  so  nigh  to  the 
compter.  Gregory  Vellum  eat  as  if  he  meant  to  put  provi- 
sion in  him  for  a  month,  notwithstanding  which  I  spied  him, 
when  he  thought  none  were  looking,  stuffing  what  he  could 
in  his  pocket,  to  serve  for  another  meal.  Big  Jack  o'  the 
Turnstile,  long-legged  Tom,  the  tailor's  son  round  the  cor- 
ner, and  Peter  Perriwinkle,  our  neighbour  the  chandler's 
apprentice,  rarely  opened  their  mouths  save  to  put  some- 
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thing  in  them.  Indeed,  they  looked  wonderfully  shy.  But 
when  the  wine  had  been  on  table  a  sufficient  time  (and 
though  I  took  but  little  myself,  I  caused  it  to  be  drunk  of 
others  without  stint),  they  three  were  the  noisiest  of  the 
whole  lot.  The  jolly  mercer  now  became  as  jolly  as  ever, 
and  had  his  jest  as  ready  as  any,  and  his  laugh  the  loudest 
of  all.  From  joking  they  soon  proceeded  to  singing.  At 
first  it  did  require  some  pressing  to  get  a  song  out  of  either, 
but  before  long  every  one  was  shouting  of  some  ditty  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  Still  I  made  the  wine  flow  down  their 
throats  as  brisk  as  I  could.  At  last  there  was  a  scene 
which  for  exquisite  fine  fun  beateth  all  I  ever  met." 

"  By  your  description  of  it,  it  must  have  been  a  droll 
company  indeed,  Harry,"  observed  Master  Shakspeare. 

"  But  the  best  comes  to  be  told,"  said  Harry  Daring, 
laughing  so  he  could  scarce  get  on.  "  There  sat  Master 
Tickletoby  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  staring  at  me  as  though 
he  thought  I  was  a  ghost.  Geoff"rey  Sarsnet  was  snoring 
by  the  side  of  him;  Big  Jack  o'  the  Turnstile  was  for  drub- 
bing Peter  Perriwinkle  because  he  would  not  allow  that  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith  was  a  better  gentleman  than  a  chan- 
dler's apprentice;  but  on  his  getting  up  to  have  at  him,  he 
measured  his  length  on  the  floor,  from  which  he  made  no 
effort  to  rise.  Long-legged  Tom  was  crying  like  a  babe, 
and  must  needs  think  of  going  home  to  his  mother ;  but  on 
making  for  the  door  he  stumbled  over  Big  Jack  o'  the  Turn- 
stile, and  there  he  lay,  unable  to  move ;  and  Peter  Perri- 
winkle, hastening  to  pick  him  up,  in  a  trice  was  as  badly  off 
as  the  others.  Old  Lather  knelt  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
saying  of  his  prayers  over  a  basin,  and  Gregory  Vellum  was 
singing  of  the  hundredth  psalm  whilst  draining  of  an  empty 
bottle  under  the  table." 

"  O'  my  life,  a  ridiculous  scene !"  exclaimed  Master  Shak- 
speare, who  had  been  famously  amused  by  Harry's  descrip- 
tion of  it,  as  was  also  Master  Francis. 

"  Then  paying  the  drawer,  I  took  myself  off,"  continued 
the  other,  "  and  laughed  right  heartily  the  whole  way  I  came 
here,  at  thinking  of  what  sport  I  had  had  with  those  I  had 
left  behind  me.  Indeed,  had  you  caught  sight  of  Big  Jack 
o'  the  Turnstile,  in  his  fine  buckram  suit,  looking  as  though 
he  thought  himself  a  lord,  you  would  not  have  forgot  it  in  a 
hurry,  I  promise  you.  Then  he  would  commend  the  wine 
as  being  the  best  he  had  ever  tasted;   which  was   true 
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enough,  for  of  such  drink  hitherto  had  he  known  about  as 
much  as  doth  a  blind  puppy  of  daylight." 

"  In  truth,  Harry,  I  would  have  given  something  to  have 
been  of  the  party,"  observed  Master  Shakspeare.  "  But  I 
must  now  have  you  both  with  me  to  the  playhouse,"  he 
added,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat.  His  companions  jumped 
up  immediately,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  proceeding 
together  in  the  direction  of  the  playhouse  in  the  Blackfriars. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ye  have  no  cause  to  fear — be  bolde,  » 

For  ye  may  here  lie  uncontroulde. 
And  ye  in  this  liave  good  avauntage, 
For  lyeng  is  your  comen  usage. 

JoHir  Hetwood. 

Be  of  our  patron's  mind  whate'er  he  says, 
Sleep  very  much,  think  little,  and  talk  less ;  • 

Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong. 
But  eat  your  pudding  fool,  and  hold  your  tongue. 

Prior. 

Noble  friend. 
You  bind  me  ever  to  you :  this  shall  stand 
As  the  firm  seal  annexed  to  my  hand. 

Webster. 

It  was  some  few  weeks  after  the  conversation  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Sir  Robert  Cecil  sat  in  the  armoury 
at  Burleigh  House,  intent  upon  the  perusing  of  a  goodly 
quarto  volume.  There  sat  a  devilish  sneer  upon  his  coun- 
tenance the  whilst  he  turned  over  the  pages,  as  if  he  saw  in 
them  naught  but  matter  for  to  be  despised ;  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  read  not  as  a  student  who  hath  any  liking  for 
his  subject,  and  goeth  through  it  regularly,  but  as  one  who 
dippeth  into  a  book  only  to  find  something  he  might  cavil 
at,  and  careth  not  to  know  more  of  it.  In  this  mood,  and 
in  this  employment  was  he,  when  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  my  Lord  Henry  Howard. 

"  Ever  at  study  !"  exclaimed  he,  as,  upon  closing  of  the 
door  carefully,  he  advanced  cheerfully  towards  him.     "  Me- 
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thinks,  one  so  learned  in  the  natures  of  men,  need  care  but 
little  for  the  learning  of  books." 

"  I  am  looking  into  this  precious  work  of  Raleigh's,"  re- 
plied Sir  Robert,  somewhat  contemptuously. 

"  Ha  !"  cried  the  other,  with  a  like  feeling.  "  What  hath 
this  right  famous  discoverer  of  nothing  to  say  for  himself 'J 
Hath  he  described  all  the  fine  kingdoms  he  meant  to  have 
conquered,  had  he  been  allowed,  or  spoke  of  the  wondrous 
riches  he  would  have  brought  home  had  they  fallen  in  his 
way  3" 

"  I'faith  you  are  not  far  off,"  answered  Cecil.  "  The  book, 
as  much  as  I  have  seen  of  it,  is  filled  with  nothing  better 
than  marvellous  descriptions.  Here  you  may  meet  with  an 
exceeding  tempting  account  of  some  famous  rich  city — there 
whole  pages  concerning  of  an  open  country  that  beateth 
every  thing  for  fruitfulness — a  little  further,  gold  and  jewels 
lie  thick  as  blackberries  in  a  hedge — by  and  by,  you  shall 
come  to  a  plentiful  lot  of  monsters,  and  in  the  next  place, 
countless  multitudes  of  Indians,  all  sick  to  have  the  dueen 
of  England  for  their  ruler." 

"  But  what  hath  he  done  .^"  asked  my  lord,  sarcastically. 

*'  Why  he  hath  spent  all  his  money,"  replied  Sir  Robert, 
and  thereupon  both  laughed  heartily.  "  The  book  seemeth 
to  have  been  writ  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  up  his  repu- 
tation at  court,  and  to  induce  others,  by  its  alluring  repre- 
sentations, to  embark  with  him  in  another  adventure  to  the 
same  place." 

"  As  for  his  reputation  at  court,"  observed  his  companion, 
♦'  the  result  of  this  expedition  hath  done  for  him  in  that 
quarter.  I  have  just  left  a  circle  of  those  that  have  most 
constant  access  to  the  queen,  and  rarely  have  I  heard  any 
one  so  mauled  as  was  this  once  powerful  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh. To  be  called  a  braggart,  an  impostor,  a  mere  adven- 
turer, and  a  writer  of  the  very  impudentest  fables,  be  the 
smallest  part  of  what  they  said  of  him.  It  is  evident  enough 
Jier  majesty  boldest  him  now  in  wonderful  small  respect.  As 
1  have  heard,  she  doth  scarcely  notice  his  many  cunning  at- 
tempts to  get  himself  again  into  her  good  graces." 

"  'Tis  plain  he  would  give  his  ears  to  be  in  favour  again," 
said  the  other ;  "  he  hath  here  writ  a  pitiful  dedication  to  my 
lord  admiral  and  myself,  because  we  contributed  somewhat 
more  largely  than  others  to  his  adventure.  Little  knovveth 
he  how  much  the  queen  had  to  do  in  it.     As  I  told  you,  he 
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now  taketh  me  to  be  the  powerfuUest  friend  he  hath,  and 
would  willingly  move  me  to  exercise  my  influence  in  his 
behalf,  to  get  him  again  to  court.  This  would  I  willingly  do, 
seeing  my  own  interest  in  it,  but  at  present  it  is  scarce  prac- 
ticable ;  for  my  Lord  Essex  hath  got  such  exceeding  power 
with  her  majesty,  she  careth  not  for  Raleigh's  presence,  and 
there  are  many  about  her  who,  thinking  to  be  in  favour  with 
her  favourite,  miss  no  opportunity  of  speaking  in  disparage- 
ment of  his  rival. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  my  Lord  Essex  hath  become  so  pesti- 
lent proud,  there  be  no  bearing  with  him,"  observed  the 
Lord  Howard.  "  Disliked  I  Raleigh  less  for  assuming  so 
much  of  the  oracle,  I  would  willingly  assist  in  putting  down 
the  other." 

"That  anon,"  replied  Cecil  significantly;  "he  seemeth 
to  hold  me  of  but  httle  account,  yet  have  I  managed  so  with 
the  queen,  that  she  could  not  do  without  me  if  she  would  ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  before  long,  she  will  give  me  such  a  place 
of  trust  as  may  in  some  measure  reward  me  for  my  pains- 
taking." 

♦Tfaith  that  be  good  news — but  how  didst  manage  if!" 
inquired  his  companion. 

"  I  made  myself  useful  to  her,"  said  Sir  Robert.  "  By 
means  of  my  agents  abroad  I  gave  her  intelligence  of  what 
was  going  on,  before  she  could  have  a  notion  of  it  from  any 
other  quarter ;  and  this  made  her  well  pleased  with  me,  for 
she  delighteth  above  all  things  to  astonish  her  ministers  by 
seeming  to  know  more  than  they  do,  and  thereby  make  them 
the  more  on  the  alert  to  get  knowledge  of  such  things.  And 
then  I  have  been  ever  ready  to  do  her  bidding  in  matters 
in  which  she  could  not  safely  have  trusted  others.  I  have 
gone  on  secret  messages — I  have  ridden  hard  and  fast  on 
long  journeys — I  have  endured  fatigue  of  body  and  trou- 
ble of  mind — ventured  into  peril,  and  suffered  contumely, 
with  as  much  apparent  cheerfulness  of  heart,  as  if  I  took 
wonderful  pleasure  in  it :  and  all  to  obtain  the  queen's  con- 
fidence." 

"  I  heard  say  a  short  time  since  you  were  gone  on  a  spe- 
cial mission  from  her  majesty  to  the  famous  Dr.  Dee,"  re- 
marked the  other ;  "  some  said  it  was  that  the  cunning  man 
might  consult  the  stars  as  to  whether  it  was  propitious  to 
attack  the  Spaniards  ;  others  knew  for  certain  you  were  sent 
by  the  queen's  command  to  know  if  it  would  be  safe  for  her 
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to  be  let  blood  ;  and  a  few  would  have  it,  that  it  being  well 
known  he  had  discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  her  ma- 
jesty was  monstrous  eager  to  have  the  use  of  it." 

"  They  knew  but  little  of  the  matter,"  replied  Cecil.  '«  The 
truth  is,  although  her  majesty  hath  had  great  faith  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  wonderful  astrologer  and  alchemist  ever 
since  she  commenced  her  reign,  when  she  had  him  consult 
the  stars  for  a  propitious  day  for  her  coronation,  his  greatest 
value  lieth  in  his  excellence  as  a  secret  intelligencer." 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  my  lord,  in  some  surprise,  "  doth  the 
old  conjurer  play  the  spy  1" 

"None  so  well,"  answered  his  companion;  "his  reputa- 
tion for  hermetical  learning  giveth  him  great  facilities  for 
acquiring  information  wherever  he  goeth  ;  and  this  he  turned 
to  good  account  in  his  visit  to  the  court  of  Maximilian— 
during  his  travels  in  Germany — whilst  he  stayed  with  the 
palatine  of  Siradia,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  a  certain  ric-h 
noble  of  his,  to  all  of  whom  the  fame  of  his  skill  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  the  drawing  of  horoscopes,  the  con- 
versations with  spirits,  and  other  of  the  like  marvels,  recom- 
mended him  ;  and  without  exciting  the  slightest  suspicion, 
he  was  enabled  to  send  such  intelligence  to  the  queen  of 
what  was  being  done  in  these  parts,  as  was  of  infinite  ser- 
vice to  the  state,  and  proved  of  considerable  advantage  to 
himself  Somewhat  in  acknowledgment  of  his  scholarship, 
which  out  of  all  doubt  was  more  than  the  ordinary,  and 
somewhat  to  show  the  queen's  appreciation  of  his  services, 
which  are  considered  to  be  of  tiie  chlefest  importance,  he 
hath  lately  been  appointed  warden  of  Manchester  College ; 
and  it  is  there  I  have  been,  by  her  majesty's  order,  to  have 
his  opinion  on  how  stand  the  stars  affected  towards  the 
French  king's  government." 

"  How  mean  you  to  work  upon  Raleigh  ]"  inquired  the 
Lord  Howard  ?" 

"  'Twould  be  impolitic  at  present  to  move  for  his  return 
to  court,"  replied  Cecil.  "  I  have  a  surer  plan.  I  find  that 
the  queen  is  bent  upon  some  expedition  against  the  Spa- 
niards which  was  suggested  to  her  some  years  since  by 
Raleigh,  from  the  which  it  is  not  probable  Essex  will  be  kept 
— indeed  I  know  he  is  exceeding  eager  for  it ; — and  Raleigh 
of  course  will  be  among  the  commanders,  for  the  queen  well 
knoweth  his  value  on  such  an  occasion,  and,  in  spite  of  any 
prejudice  she  might  have  against  him,  or  favour  for  his  rival, 
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would  see  that  he  had  his  proper  place,  well  aware  hovr 
much  it  would  tend  to  her  advantage.  Now  it  may  either 
happen  in  this  way — Essex,  by  his  notorious  rashness,  may 
have  the  hap  to  get  knocked  on  the  head,  and  so  I  get  lad  of 
him  ;  or  Raleigh,  by  his  superior  knowledge  and  discretion 
in  warlike  matters,  may  get  such  fame  over  the  other,  that 
the  queen  could  not  avoid  having  him  again  in  favour.  The 
latter  taketh  me  to  be  the  best  friend  he  hath,  as  I  expected  ; 
and  whilst  I  raise  no  suspicions  of  my  real  intentions,  I 
doubt  not  of  being  able  to  lead  him  as  I  please,  till  such 
time  as  I  may  think  it  profitable  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  the 
extreme  haughtiness  of  Essex  maketh  it  impossible  for  me 
to  have  any  firm  hold  of  him  by  seeking  to  appear  his  friend; 
therefore  there  can  be  no  way  so  certain  of  producing  his 
downfall,  as  allowing  it  to  come  of  his  own  rashness  in 
battle,  or  by  the  natural  hastiness  of  his  temper,  that  will 
exhibit  itself  in  some  way  offensive  to  the  queen,  if  Raleigh 
be  taken  much  notice  of  by  her." 

"  An  excellent  good  plan,"  exclaimed  his  companion ; 
"  but  how,  if,  during  their  voyage  together,  they  become 
great  friends." 

"  1  have  made  them  too  jealous  of  each  other  for  that," 
replied  Cecil :  "  beside  which  I  would  take  care  Essex  had 
round  him  such  persons  as  should,  with  as  much  subtleness 
as  might  be  possible,  excite  and  foster  in  him,  who  is  easily 
worked  upon,  an  enmity  of  the  other." 

Thus  these  two  crafty  men  proceeded.  Cecil,  whose  great 
cunning  was  not  to  be  equalled,  developing  his  plans  to  my 
Lord  Howard,  who  was  at  all  times  his  willing  agent  and 
thorough  parasite;  and  both  determined  to  pursue  those 
plans  with  no  other  object  than  the  advancement  of  their 
own  interests.  After  some  further  parley  upon  the  like  con- 
fidential matters,  the  Lord  Howard  took  his  leave,  to  go  on 
a  message  to  the  Lady  Howard  of  Walden.  He  had  scarce 
gone  when  a  serving-man  announced  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Master  Francis. 

"  Ha !"  cried  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  rising  quickly  from  his  seat, 
and  with  an  appearance  of  extreme  cordiality,  hurrying  to- 
wards Sir  Walter  to  welcome  him.  "  Of  all  men  living, 
you  are  he  I  most  wished  to  have  sight  of.  I  knew  not  you 
were  in  London,  else  would  I  have  called  at  Durham  House. 
Be  seated,  I  pray  you." 

"I  arrived  but  last  night,"  said  Sir  Walter,  with  a  like 
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friendliness  of  manner,  but  with  much  more  sincerity  of 
heart ;  and  then  added,  drawing  his  attention  to  his  com- 
panion— "  allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  friend  and  secretary 
Master  Francis,  whose  worthiness  I  think  of  so  highly,  that 
I  would  fain  have  others  prize  it  as  much  as  myself." 

"  Master  Francis,  believe  me  I  am  infinitely  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance,"  observed  Cecil,  seemingly  with  an 
earnest  courtesy.  "  One  so  famously  commended  from  so 
truly  excellent  a  source  must  needs  deserve  all  my  regard ; 
and  I  shall  feel  hurt  if  you  do  not  make  use  of  my  poor  in- 
fluence, if  that  can  advantage  you  in  any  way." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  Sir  Robert,"  replied  Master  Francis, 
modestly. 

"  You  see,"  cried  Cecil  to  Sir  Walter,  pointing  to  the  open 
book  on  the  table,  "  I  have  been  feasting  my  mind  on  your 
right  admirable  work." 

"  Like  you  the  matter  of  if?"  inquired  Raleigh. 

"  I  like  it  so  thoroughly  that,  in  its  perusal,  I  have  been 
bound,  to  the  complete  forgetting  of  the  most  pressing 
things,"  answered  the  other.  "  Indeed  never  read  I  any 
thing  I  was  so  charmed  with.  It  containeth  the  very  won- 
derfulest  accounts  that  ever  were  writ ;  and  proveth,  beyond 
all  I  have  known  of  you,  your  perfect  fitness,  above  any,  as 
a  commander  and  discoverer  of  strange  countries.  Me- 
thinks  we  have  a  Columbus  now;  and  I  shall  not  rest 
satisfied  till  I  see  you  acknowledged  as  such.  O'  my  life  it 
putteth  me  to  the  fret  to  see  the  envy  of  base  minds,  that  be 
ever  busy  in  undervaluing  of  your  merit." 

"  If  they  find  any  pleasure  in  it  let  them,"  replied  Sir 
Walter.  "  I  heed  them  not.  Nay,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sort 
of  justice,  knowing  there  be  some  who  praise  me  greatly 
beyond  my  merits,  that  there  should  be  others  who  will  allow 
me  no  merit  at  all." 

"  But  then  to  hear  the  things  that  be  said  of  you  by  such 
persons  maketh  me  clean  out  of  all  patience,"  added  Sir 
Robert. 

"  O  a  fig's  end  for  them  !"  cried  Raleigh  contemptuously. 
"  If  any  say  aught  against  me  to  my  face  my  mouth  shall 
reply ;  but  if  they  must  needs  mutter  their  slanders  at  my 
tail,  I  will  answer  in  such  fashion  as  be  good  enough  for 
them." 

"  Ah  !  'tis  but  fitting  they  should  be  despised  of  you," 
observed  the  other. 
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"  Doth  the  queen  stand  in  any  way  better  affected  towards 
me,  think  you,"  asked  Sir  Walter. 

"  I  have  lacked  nothing  in  zeal,  depend  on't,"  answered 
Cecil.  "  Indeed,  I  have  more  than  once  done  some  hurt  to 
myself  in  becoming  your  advocate ;  yet  that  I  cared  not  for. 
"What  grieveth  me  so  much  is  to  see  my  honest  pains  come 
to  naught  because  of  the  shameful  jealousy  of  some,  who 
being  in  favour  at  court,  are  ever  prejudicing  the  queen 
against  you,  out  of  fear  you  shou)d  come  and  supplant 
them." 

"  Who  are  these  you  allude  to  ?"  inquired  Raleigh.  "If 
they  be  worthy  of  any  notice  from  me,  I  will  presently  let 
them  know  what  I  think  of  them." 

"  Nay,  I  will  name  none,"  replied  Sir  Robert.  "  I  like 
not  being  a  breeder  of  mischief.  I  would  rather  assist  in 
making  you  friends  with  all  than  foes  with  any.  I  doubt 
not  that  before  any  very  long  time,  despite  of  the  malice  of 
your  many  enemies,  I  shall  succeed  in  my  constant  endea- 
vours to  get  you  placed  in  such  nearness  to  her  majesty 
as  your  superiority  in  all  gallant  accomplishments,  and  your 
unrivalled  experience  in  war  and  state  affairs  deserve." 

"  I  am  infinitely  bound  to  you  for  the  many  great  kind- 
nesses you  have  done  me,"  said  Sir  Walter  earnestly.  '*  I 
should  certainly  feel  more  than  ordinary  satisfaction  in  re- 
turning to  the  place  I  held  at  court,  were  it  only  to  prove 
to  you  how  grateful  a  sense  1  have  of  your  extreme  friendli- 
ness." 

*'  Mention  it  not,  Sir  Walter,  I  beg  of  you,"  answered  the 
other  with  an  affectation  of  marvellous  disinterestedness. 
"  What  I  have  done  hath  been  from  love  of  your  notable  fine 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind."  Then  turning  to  Master  Fran- 
cis, who  was  examining  a  curious  piece  of  armour,  he  added 
— "  Dost  not  think  that  suit  of  chain-mail  exceeding  singular, 
Master  Francis  1" 

"  Truly  it  doth  seem  of  a  most  curious  fabric,  Sir  Robert," 
replied  he. 

"  It  belonged  to  a  famous  gallant  warrior,"  continued  Ce- 
cil. "  His  great  bravery  and  his  wonderful  knowledge  at- 
tracted general  attention,  and  he  was  so  much  prized  that 
he  became  the  particular  associate  of  the  prince  he 
served,  and  of  his  chiefest  nobles.  Although  his  many  ex- 
cellencies made  him  every  man's  praise,  none  knew  for  cer- 
tain of  what  family  he  was,  and  as  he  had  ever  kept  a  mya- 
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terious  silence  on  the  matter,  it  was  supposed  of  some  he 
was  related  to  one  who  had  drawn  odium  on  his  name  by- 
treason  or  sacrilege.  All  believed  him  to  be  of  high  birth, 
because  of  the  princely  manner  in  which  he  bore  himself, 
and  the  equality  with  which  he  appeared  to  associate  with 
the  prince  and  his  nobles  ;  but  upon  its  being  discovered  that 
he  was  nothing  better  than  the  baseborn  offspring  of  an  in- 
trigue between  two  vulgar  persons,  the  scorn  and  contempt 
with  which  he  was  immediatelytreated  even  by  the  very  lowest 
man-at-arms,  was  such  as  his  proud  spirit  could  not  endure, 
and  he  presently  made  away  with  himself  with  his  own 
dagger." 

Master  Francis  heard  this  account  with  the  very  deepest 
interest,  which  increased  as  it  proceeded.  He  tried  to  look 
indifferent,  knowing  that  the  gaze  of  the  speaker  was  upon 
him  ;  but  the  sudden  burning  of  his  cheeks,  and  the  quick 
flashing  of  his  eyes,  would  have  betrayed  him  to  the  most 
unobservant  spectator.  He  felt  convinced  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
knew  his  history,  and  made  up  the  story  he  had  told  only 
to  remind  him  of  his  disgrace  ;  and  this  conviction  made  him 
feel  more  ashamed  of  himself  every  moment.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  saw  the  confusion  of  his  secretary,  and  knew  the 
cause  of  it,  and  drew  off  the  attention  of  Cecil  as  quickly 
as  he  could  by  inquiring  the  history  of  some  other  piece  of 
armour,  and  then  kept  him  in  talk  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
room  till  Master  Francis  had  recovered  himself  Soon  af- 
terwards, to  his  secretary's  extreme  comfort,  Sir  Walter  took 
his  leave. 

Cecil  was  again  alone.  A  smile  of  peculiar  satisfaction 
was  visible  upon  his  features  as  he  sat  for  some  minutes  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  thought.  His  quick  eye  had  noticed 
the  change  of  countenance  in  Master  Francis,  and  he  in  a 
moment  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  truth  :  but  he  soon 
dismissed  the  subject  as  one  unworthy  of  his  consideration. 
His  thoughts  were  now  fixed  upon  matters  of  far  more  mo- 
ment to  him,  which  were  no  other  than  the  different  intrigues 
in  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  obtaining  of  political  power 
for  himself,  that  now,  after  so  much  patient  plotting,  seemed 
about  coming  to  a  successful  issue.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
engaged,  he  heard  a  tapping  on  the  wainscot,  that  made  him 
hurry  to  the  sliding  panel  elsewhere  described  ;  upon  open- 
ing of  which  there  entered  no  other  than  my  Lady  Howard 
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of  Walden,  closely  wrapped  in  a  dainty  cloak,  with  a  close 
hat  and  muffler. 

"  This  is  wondrous  kind  of  you  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Robert, 
now  casting  aside  the  absorbed  politician  for  the  devoted 
lover,  as  he  led  the  lady  to  a  seat. 

"  I  doubt  you  deserve  I  should  have  such  regard  for  you 
as  to  take  this  step,"  replied  she,  with  an  air  of  wonderful 
seriousness,  as  if  she  was  in  no  way  satisfied  with  what 
she  was  about. 

"  O'  my  life,  adorable  sweet  creature  ! — you  speak  but  too 
truly  !"  cried  Cecil,  gazing  upon  her  with  most  enamoured 
eyes.  "  What  high  desert  would  suffice  for  so  inestimable 
a  thing  as  a  proof  of  affection  from  one  of  so  delicate  a  beauty 
as  my  Lady  Howard — the  admiration  of  the  whole  court  of 
England — the  envy  of  her  own  sex,  the  delight  of  the  other, 
and  the  object  of  the  very  fondest  idolatry  to  him  who  is 
allowed  the  supreme  felicity  of  calling  himself  the  humblest 
of  her  slaves." 

"  Fie  on  you  for  a  flatterer  !"  exclaimed  her  now  smiling 
ladyship. 

"  Never  was  word  truer  spoke,"  replied  her  lover,  lower- 
ing his  arm  from  her  shoulder,  where  it  had  rested  a  mo- 
ment since,  to  her  waist,  which  it  presently  encircled,  as  he 
knelt  down  on  one  knee  before  her,  and  with  his  other  hand 
took  one  of  hers  and  passionately  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
"  By  this  fair  hand  !  woman  have  I  never  seen  in  any  way 
fit  to  be  compared  with  you.  For  indeed,  where  else  shall 
I  meet  with  eyes  of  so  lustrous  a  fire — the  glance  whereof 
melteth  one's  very  heart  away  in  gazing  V 

"  Methinks  you  shall  easily  find  some  of  a  brighter  kind," 
said  his  fair  companion,  looking  upon  him  with  all  the  bril- 
liancy her  eyes  possessed. 

"  Be  sure  Nature  hath  formed  none  such,"  answered  the 
other  ;  then,  having  both  arms  round  her  waist,  he  added 
with  increased  fervour — "  And  where  shall  I  find  me  a  form 
of  such  exquisite  proportions  as  this  I  hold  in  my  loving 
embrace  ?  Oh !  what  rapture  is  mine  thus  to  press  to  my 
most  devoted  heart  a  creature  whose  every  limb  hath  such 
perfect  grace  in  it  that  angels  might  be  drawn  from  Heaven 
but  to  have  sight  of  her  perfections." 

"  Nay,  in  good  truth  you  cannot  think  so,"  replied  she, 
smiling  upon  hira  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  she  took  huge 
delight  in  what  he  had  said. 
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"1  swear  it!"  exclaimed  Cecil  very  fervently,  and  then 
raising  of  himself  gradually,  he  continued  with  more  fondness 
than  ever — "And  where  shall  I  meet  with  lips  so  deliciously 
smiling,  and  of  so  templing  a  ruddiness,  that  he  who  looketh 
on  them  unmoved  must  needs  be  little  better  than  a  stone.  In- 
deed there  is  in  them  so  powerful  an  attraction  that  with  an 
influence  it  be  impossible  to  resist,  I  find  mine  own  drawn 
towards  them — ay,  even  upon  them" 

♦'  O'  my  word  now.  Sir  Robert  ! — this  must  not  be  !"  cried 
his  fair  companion,  looking  to  be  somewhat  ofiended  at  the 
liberty  he  was  taking. 

*'  Dear — sweet — excellent  Lady  Howard  !" 

"Nay,  I  cannot  allow  it  !" 

'*  Most  charming — most  admirable  of  women  1" 

"  Have  done  ! — or  I  shall  be  vexed  with  you  presently." 

"  Believe  if\e  it  be  nothing  but  the  excess  of  my  passion 
that  no  reason  can  chain,  no  consideration  destroy.  I  love 
you,  beautiful  Lady  Howard  ! — and  whilst  I  gaze  on  such  in- 
comparable charms  as  those  I  press  within  my  eager  em- 
brace, I  find  exquisite  cause  for  all  I  can  say  or  do.  It  could 
never  be  meant  that  such  a  paragon  of  womanly  grace  should 
be  the  monopoly  of  one  who  hath  no  proper  appreciation  of 
your  value.  'Twould  be  the  grossest  injustice  ever  thought 
of  were  it  allowed.  Throw  not  away  so  precious  a  gift  as 
yourself  in  such  a  manner  I  implore  of  you.  I  who  long 
have  worshipped  you — I  who  have  sighed  in  secret  for  you 
year  after  year — who  live  but  in  your  presence — who  think 
of  naught,  care  for  naught,  and  wish  for  naught  but  your  own 
dear  self — I  best  deserve  you.  Therefore,  it  be  but  in  com- 
mon justice,  you  should  make  the  treasure  mine." 

"Indeed,  1  must  not  suffer  any  such  a  thing,"  replied  her 
ladyship:  nevertheless  she  did  suffer  it.  It  may  to  some 
seem  strange  that  a  man  like  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  of  exceeding 
unprepossessing  appearance,  dwarfish  in  stature,  and  noted 
for  no  gallant  accomplishments,  should  play  the  lover  success- 
fully wiih  so  attractive  a  woman  as  my  Lady  Howard  of 
Walden.  But  he  had  so  beguiling  a  tongue  that  an  angel 
might  have  been  deceived  by  him  ;  and  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  there  be  some  women  of  so  base  a  nature  (of  which  sort 
was  her  ladyship  out  of  all  doubt),  that  with  them  the  fame 
of  honourable  deeds,  a  true  heart,  or  a  mind  gifted  with  the 
rarest  knowledge,  would  have  no  chance  ;  whilst  a  wily 
tongue  that  would  sufficiently  flatter  their  self-love,  no  matter 
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how  crooked  the  body,  or  how  evil  the  disposition  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  would  win  any  such  with  little 
trouble.  The  Lady  lloward  had  managed  to  conceal  an  in- 
triguing nature  under  a  vast  afTeclation  of  prudery  so  well, 
that  she  was  not  suspected  of  any  ;  and  by  her  husband  she 
was  looked  upon  as  the  only  truly  virtuous  woman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  was  much  older  than  herself",  yet  was  he  ever 
playing  the  gallant  of  some  pretty  woman,  all  the  while  living 
in  a  monstrous  fear  that  his  wife  should  get  knowledge  of  it. 
She  and  Cecil  had  been  much  together  of  late.  Each  knew 
the  usefulness  of  the  other:  each  was  equally  ambitious  and 
unprincipled.  The  one  played  the  lover  to  get  the  queen's 
confidante  in  his  power  ;  and  the  Lady  Howard  saw  her  own 
advantage  in  having  as  her  slave  a  man  so  bent  upon  raising 
himself  to  greatness  as  was  Sir  Robert  Cecil. 

These  two  were  very  lovingly  engaged  when  all  at  once 
the  lady  jumped  up  in  seeming  great  alarm.  "  That  is  my 
husband's  voice  !'^  exclaimed  she.  "  Let  me  out  quickly  ! 
I  would  not  have  him  see  me  here  for  worlds." 

"  There  is  no  time  to  get  out  at  the  panel,  as  I  hear  him 
approaching  the  door.     Hide  behind  here,  I  pray  you." 

The  Lady  Howard  had  just  time  to  get  concealed  behind 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  armour  that  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  when  the  door  opened  and  in  walked  her  husband,  s 
Cecil  was  very  fervently  wishing  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure  !"  cried  Sir  Robert  with 
a  famous  cordiality,  as  the  other  with  the  gait  of  a  dancing 
monkey  came  smirking  towards  him. 

"  By  this  hand  !  I  thought  I  should  take  you  by  surprise," 
replied  my  Lord  Howard  of  Walden  afTectedly.  "  I'faiih  ! — 
I  am  ever  surprising  of  my  friends  that  be  the  truth.  But  I 
have  come,  having  a  secret  of  marvellous  importance,  which 
I  cannot  rest  without  telling  you  of." 

"  1  feel  infinitely  honoured  by  the  confidence  you  would 
place  in  me,"  replied  Cecil. 

"  But  mind  you  say  to  none  the  slightest  breath  of  that  I 
mean  to  acquaint  you  with,"  said  ray  lord  with  a  monstrous 
earnestness. 

"  Of  that  be  well  assured,  Lord  Thomas,"  answered  his 
companion. 

•'  It  be  such  a  secret  as  I  should  not  like  known  of  any," 
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continued  the  other.  "  But  I  would  as  soon  die  as  my  wife 
should  know  of  it." 

Sir  Robert  Cecil  had  much  difficulty  to  restrain  from  smil- 
ing, knowing,  as  he  did,  ttial  the  Lady  Howard  was  so  close 
to  her  iiusband  she  could  hear  every  wjiisper  he  uttered  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  secret,  whatever  it  might  be  about,  and  he 
knew  of  what  character  it  was  njost  like  to  be,  could  not  help 
being  known  by  her  the  moment  it  was  said. 

"  The  fact  is,  these  women  will  be  my  ruin,"  added  the 
Lord  Howard  with  a  truly  wonderful  complacency.  "  For 
mine  own  part,  I  know  not  why  it  is,  for  I  see  not  I  am  a 
properer  man  than  others,  but  I  am  ever  a  finding  of  some 
pretty  woman  desperately  in  love  with  me,  and  I  cannot  help 
being  like  to  get  myself  into  some  scrape  with  my  wife,  who 
is  one  of  so  rigid  a  virtue  she  cannot  abide  the  thought  of  any 
thing  unlawful.  Indeed,  I  believe  her  to  be  the  very  purest 
wife  that  breathes." 

"•  You  have  much  occasion  to  congratulate  yourself,  my 
good  lord,"  observed  Sir  Robert. 

'*Ay,  that  have  I,"  said  her  husband.  "But  what  am  I  to 
do?  These  women  no  sooner  have  sight  of  me,  than  they 
straightway  get  furiously  enamoured.  INIayhap,  if  I  should 
appear  indifferent  to  the  many  tokens  they  afford  me  of  their 
attachment,  they  would  go  upon  violent  courses  ;  and  I  should 
have  their  deaths  upon  my  conscience,  wiiich  I  assure  you, 
would  make  me  infinitely  miserable  all  my  days." 

'-  Doubtless,  to  occasion  the  death  of  a  fair  creature  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  source  of  after  reflection,"  remarked 
Cecil,  with  an  excellent  gravity. 

"  I  could  never  exist  with  it,"  replied  my  Lord  Howard. 
"In  honest  truth,  I  am  of  so  mild  a  heart,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  a  pretty  woman  being  in  any  sort  of  suffering  for 
me,  maketh  me  as  pitiful  as  a  child.  So  if  any  love  me,  I 
must  needs  love  them  in  return.  Methinks  1  could  do  no 
less  without  the  very  absolutest  cruelty.    What  think  you]" 

"  It  be  a  delicate  matter  to  pronounce  judgment  on,"  an- 
swered his  companion.  "  Yet,  being  possessed  of  so  incom- 
parable a  wife,  it  seemeth  to  me  an  injustice  to  her,  that  you 
should  seek  the  love  of  any  other." 

"  That  is  the  very  devil  of  it,"  exclaimed  my  lord.  "  Yet, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  seek  I  the  love  of  none.  Do  what  I 
may  they  be  ever  after  me.  For  my  lady's  sake  I  would 
fain  avoid  them  if  I  could ;  but  the  more  attempts  I  make  to 
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be  true  to  her,  the  more  violently  do  they  persevere  in  their 
affections  towards  me.  Never  was  a  man  so  besieged.  Go 
where  I  will  I  meet  them.  I  can  turn  no  way  without  find- 
ing some  fair  dame  furiously  intent  upon  loving  me  whether 
I  will  or  no.  O'  my  life,  it  be  the  difficultest  thing  possible 
to  keep  my  Lady  Howard  ignorant  of  these  matters.  By 
this  light,  I  know  not  what  she  would  do  came  she  to  get 
acquainted  with  any  part  of  what  I  have  told  you." 

At  that  moment  Cecil  observed  her  ladyship  peeping  from 
behind  the  figure  of  the  man  in  armour  which  was  now  at 
the  back  of  her  husband,  and  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance was  a  mixture  of  exceeding  curiosity  and  anger. 
What  to  do  he  scarce  knew,  for  he  expected  something 
would  happen ;  but  knowing  that  such  women  are  never  at 
a  loss  under  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances,  he  left 
the  management  of  the  matter  to  her. 

"  But  now  for  the  secret  I  would  you  should  know  of," 
continued  my  Lord  Howard  of  Walden,  with  an  air  of  mys- 
tery, as  he  drew  Sir  Robert  closer  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  his  wife  stood  concealed.  "I  beg  of  you  keep  a  strict 
silence.  Should  you  drop  a  hint  of  it  to  another,  mayhap  it 
would  come  to  my  lady's  ears,  who  hath  such  extreme  hor- 
ror of  unlawful  love,  there  be  no  knowing  what  mischief  it 
might  do,  she  would  be  so  shocked." 

"  Unless  you  tell  it  her  yourself.  Lord  Thomas,  be  sure 
she  can  never  hear  of  it,"  replied  his  companion. 

"  I  tell  it  her !"  exclaimed  her  husband  in  a  famous  asto- 
nishment. "  I  would  no  more  dare  breathe  a  syllable  of  it 
to  her  than  fly.  She  is  so  marvellous  chaste  a  wife  that 
were  she  but  to  suspect  of  such  a  thing,  I  doubt  not  she 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  me;  and  then  the  queen 
coming  to  knowing  of  it,  with  whom  she  is  wonderfully 
familiar,  I  should  not  be  able  to  show  my  face  at  court.  So 
I  implore  you,  be  cautious.  By  this  hand,  I  would  not  re- 
pose this  confidence  in  you,  but  that  I  do  believe  you  to  be 
of  so  trustworthy  a  disposition,  there  is  nothing  you  would 
rather  not  do  than  that  I  should  receive  hurt  at  your  hands." 

"  Indeed,  you  but  do  me  justice,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
other  with  his  usual  affectation  of  sincerity.  "  It  will  ever 
be  my  happiness  to  serve  you  in  any  way  in  which  my  poor 
ability  lieth ;  and  from  the  admiration  which  I  cannot  but 
entertain  for  my  Lady  Howard,  in  consequence  of  the  won- 
derful goodness  of  her  nature,  in  any  thing  in  which  she  is 
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concerned,  you  may  always  count  upon  my  instant  good 
offices — out  of  very  absolute  affection  I  assure  you." 

"  Now,  that  be  exceeding  kind  of  you  !"  cried  my  lord, 
shaking  his  supposed  friend  by,  the  hand  very  cordially. 
"  It  doth  my  heart  good  to  meet  such  friendship.  1  would 
do  you  such  another  turn  at  any  time." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  I  doubt  it  not,  my  lord,"  replied  Cecil, 
returning  the  other's  shake  of  the  hand  with  infinite  earnest- 
ness. 

"  But  about  this  secret,"  continued  his  companion,  drop- 
ping his  voice  a  little,  and  assuming  a  greater  mysterious- 
ness  than  ever.  "  You  must  know  there  hath  lately  come 
on  a  visit  to  my  wife,  as  sweet  a  young  creature  as  eye 
ever  beheld.  To  describe  to  you  her  charms  of  feature  and 
person,  could  I  never  with  any  justice.  In  honest  truth,  her 
comeliness  is  of  such  a  sort  that  none  could  gaze  on  without 
loving.  By  this  light,  I  tried  all  I  could  not  to  be  enamoured 
with  her.  I  would  scarce  look  at  her.  I  avoided  being  left  alone 
with  her  at  any  time.  I  gave  her  such  a  lack  of  civil  speech  as 
must  have  offended  any  other.  Yet  it  was  easy  to  see  from 
the  beginning  she  had  taken  a  desperate  liking  to  me.  She  pos- 
sesseth  the  most  moving  eyes  woman  ever  had;  and  these  she 
should  fix  on  me  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  with  such  an 
extreme  tenderness,  I  could  not  help  knowing  what  her 
thoughts  were  about.  Still  was  I  mightily  circumspect  in 
my  behaviour.  Finding  this  of  no  avail,  she  would,  ever 
and  anon,  fetch  such  woful  sighs  as  were  quite  pitiful  to 
hear ;  and  give  me  such  sly  glances  as  would  have  set  any 
man  in  a  flame.  However,  I  kept  thinking  of  my  lady, 
and  regarded  her  with  as  little  attention  as  was  possible. 
Afterwards  she  took  to  showing  me  the  lovingest  passages 
out  of  Master  Shakspeaie's  most  sweet  poem,  the  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  and  asked  me,  with  a  look  that  shot  a  thousand 
arrows  into  my  heart  and  liver,  if  I  did  not  believe  them  to 
be  monstrous  delicately  writ.  I  must  confess,  at  this  I 
began  to  be  somewhat  moved.  By  this  hand,  there  can  be 
no  man  living  who  could  read  of  such  things  pointed  out  to 
him  by  a  sweet  young  creature,  and  remain  indifferent. 
I  could  not  help  acknowledging,  with  some  emphasis,  that 
they  were  writ  with  a  very  infinite  delicacy.  Thereupon 
she  smiled  on  me  after  so  loving  a  fashion,  that  my  heart 
could  not  avoid  dissolving  of  itself  away  like  a  lump  of  sugar 
in  a  cup  of  wine.    The  next  time  I  handed  her  to  dinner  she 
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squeezed  my  hand.  O'  my  life,  she  did  squeeze  it  so  ten- 
derly I  was  forced  into  doing  of  the  same ;  I  could  no  more 
help  it  than  I  could  help  any  other  thing  that  I  must  needs 
do ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  she  hath  the  plumpest,  delicatest 
hand  I  ever  held ;  and  no  mortal  man  could  have  his  fingers 
pressed  by  such  a  sweet  young  creature  and  feel  it  not. 

"  Siill  I  tried  not  to  love  her.  By  this  light,  the  more  I 
tried  the  less  I  succeeded  !  There  was  she,  day  after  day, 
giving  me  the  lovingest  looks,  the  touchingest  sighs,  and  the 
movingest  squeezes  of  the  hand,  that  ever  were  known.  I 
did  all  that  could  have  been  expected  of  me.  But  to  hold  out 
with  an  indifference  of  such  things  was  more  than  I  could  have 
done  had  1  been  as  virtuous  as  a  pickled  herring.  My  hu- 
manity would  endure  it  no  longer.  I  straightway  fell  to  lov- 
ing her  as  famously  as  I  might.  My  heart  is  now  filled  with 
her  night  and  day.  I  know  that  she  is  enamoured  of  me  to 
that  extent  she  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  with  any  comfort ; 
and  I,  having  knowledge  of  this,  cannot  but  be  in  the  like  way 
affected.  All  that  troublelh  me  is  the  fear  that  my  Lady- 
Howard  should  suspect  me.  1  am  in  a  constant  alarm  at  the 
thought  of  it.  It  be  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that  she  is 
the  very  virluousest  of  wives  ;  yet,  betwixt  you  and  I,  when 
she  hath  been  put  out  at  all,  she  hath  a  look  with  her  of  so 
terrible  a  sort,  that — oh  Lord  1"  exclaimed  he,  breaking  off 
on  a  sudden  in  his  narration,  and  starling  back  in  as  complete 
a  fright  as  ever  was  seen,  for,  to'his  utter  confusion,  there 
stood  his  wife  before  him  ;  and,  as  if  to  show  he  had  in  no 
way  exaggerated  the  terribleness  of  her  looks,  she  had  fixed 
on  him  a  gaze  so  threatening,  gloomy,  and  indignant,  as  must 
have  made  her  appear  to  him  a  very  Medusa. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  go 
To  turn  an  actor  and  a  humourist. 


Bzv  JoNSoir. 


Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on  ; 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child, 
"Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

MiLTOjr. 

Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congealed  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy. 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirtli  and  merriment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

ShJiKSF£AR£. 

"  Come,  Master  Francis  !  Prytbee  let  us  tarry  no  longer  ! 
Master  Shakspeare  bade  me  tell  you  to  be  sure  to  be  at  the 
playhouse  early,  as  there  was  a  new  play  which  he  wished 
you  to  see  from  the  beginning." 

'*  I  shall  be  ready  on  the  instant,  Harry." 

The  two  young  friends  were  in  a  room  fitted  up  as  a  li- 
brary, that  stood  in  a  turret  of  Durham  House  looking  over 
upon  the  river,  and  Harry  was  leaning  out  of  the  casement 
taking  note  of  what  sort  of  persons  were  upon  the  water,  on 
whom  he  would  make  all  sorts  of  droll  remarks,  and  occa- 
sionally turning  of  himself  round  to  hurry  his  companion,  who 
was  now  fastening  on  his  rapier.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
were  both  speeding  together  in  the  direction  of  the  playhouse 
in  the  Blackfriars.  There  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two  young  men.  Harry  Daring  was  full  of  spirits,  talk- 
ing and  laughing  as  he  went  as  if  'le  cared  for  nothing  in  the 
world  ;  but  Master  Francis  \ooke(\  with  as  absolute  a  melan- 
choly as  ever  was  seen  in  hi.n,  and  took  heed  of  nothing  that 
was  said  of  the  other,  or  of  any  one  thing  or  person  that  he 
passed.  In  truth,  what  had  been  told  him  by  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  had  made  a  wonderful  impression  on  his  sensitive  na- 
ture, and  had  created  in  him  with  increased  force  those  humili- 
ating feelings   regarding  his  birth  that  had  ofttimes  before 
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made  him  so  miserable  at  heart.  He  fancied  that  it  had  been 
said  by  design,  but  this  was  merely  the  result  of  the  state  of 
suspiciousness  and  fear  in  which  he  felt  when  any  allusion 
was  made  to  this  distressinf^  subject  ;  and  which  made  him 
conjure  up  all  manner  of  evils  when  he  thought  it  possible  his 
fine  acquainijinces  might  find  out  that  he  was  of  such  low 
origin.  He  had  long  since  entertained  a  desire  to  see  his  re- 
puted father,  but  nOw  he  was  determined  on  it.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  if  this  Holdfast  was  a  good  man,  and  would  not 
be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  son,  he  should  be  ena- 
bled to  care  the  less  for  the  contumely  of  those  to  whom  he 
had  used  to  look  as  the  conferrers  of  that  honourable  reputation 
he  had  been  so  ambitious  to  acquire. 

In  these  difl^erent  moods  Master  Francis  and  Harry  Daring 
entered  the  playhouse,  and  took  their  seats  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  The  lower  part  of  the  playhouse  was  nearly  full,  the 
scaffolding  quite,  and  that  in  which  the  more  genteel  sort  of 
the  audience  sat  was  rapidly  receiving  company.  The  open- 
ing and  i^hutting  of  the  doors  as  the  people  were  let  in,  and 
the  hum  of  those  who  were  talking  in  different  parts  of  the 
house,  were  the  chief  sounds  that  were  heard.  Harry  amused 
himself  before  the  play  began  by  noticing  the  great  variety  of 
liats  and  caps  which  were  worn  by  those  beneath  him  ;  and 
certes  there  seemed  to  be  some  of  every  kind  and  shape 
under  the  sun.  Master  Francis  was  still  engaged  in  pursuing 
of  his  melancholy  thoughts,  when  all  at  once  he  was  roused 
from  his  reflections  by  a  sudden  uncovering  of  heads  and  a 
great  cry  of  "  the  Queen  !  the  Queen  !"  and  true  enough  upon 
looking  opposite  lo  him  he  noticed  Queen  Elizabeth,  clad  in 
such  i^plendour  as  he  had  not  seen  lier  in  before,  with  a  fa- 
mous throng  of  lords  and  ladies  entering  one  of  the  rooms, 
which  was  tiung  very  richly  with  embroidered  velvet.  Be- 
fore she  took  her  seat,  she  came  forward  and  curtseyed  several 
times,  with  a  dignity  and  becomingness  that  did  win  her  all 
sorts  of  commendations  from  those  of  lier  loving  subjects  who 
could  get  a  sight  of  her.  Upon  the  subsiding  of  the  tumult 
one  of  the  players  came  foi-vard  and  spoke  the  prologue, 
which  was  well  received,  and  ihon  the  curtain  which  divi'ded 
the  sta^e  from  the  groundlings  slow\y  rose.  All  in  the  house 
presently  directed  their  entire  attentions  lo  the  players. 

Master  Francis  now  for  the  first  time  felt  some  sort  of  in- 
terest in  what  he  came  to  see.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  new  play,  or  by  whom  it  had 
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been  writ,  but  as  Master  Shakspeare  had  been  so  particular 
in  wishing  him  to  see  it  the  first  time  it  was  played,  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  found  of  some  merit.  At  the  beginning 
he  could  hear  but  indistinctly  what  was  said  on  the  stage, 
which  he  noticed  as  having  been  fresh  strewed  with  rushes, 
but  on  something  reaching  his  ear  he  listened  more  atten- 
tively. 

«'  No  !  Surely  it  cannot  be  !"  he  exclaimed,  and  his  face 
became  so  flushed,  and  then  so  pale,  and  he  looked  so  won- 
der-struck, and  felt  such  a  quick  beating  at  his  heart,  as  he 
had  before  no  experience  of. 

"  Eh  ]  What  cannot  be,  Master  Francis  f"  inquired  his 
friend. 

"  Nothing — Harry,  nothing,"  replied  the  other,  as  well  as 
he  could,  for  he  felt  as  though  he  could  scarce  breathe. 

"  Silence,  fellow  !"  cried  my  Lord  Dimple,  who  was  in  the 
same  room  with  him. 

"  Dost  call  my  friend  '  fellow  1'  asked  Harry  Daring,  turn- 
ing sharp  round  upon  the  last  speaker ;  but  my  Lord  Dimple 
answered  not.  Mayhap  he  liked  not  the  resolute  look  of  the 
youth  who  questioned  him.  Master  Francis  pulled  Harry 
by  the  sleeve,  who,  though  he  seemed  wonderfully  inclined 
for  a  quarrel,  presently  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage.  As 
for  Master  Francis,  he  seemed  as  though  he  could  not  sit 
still  a  moment.  Now  he  was  bending  forward  to  see  the 
players,  and  anon  throwing  himself  back  in  his  seat  with  a 
flushed  countenance  and  anxious  look  that  showed  he  took 
in  the  play  a  deeper  interest  than  common.  Whenever  there 
was  any  applause  from  the  audience  he  appeared  more  moved 
than  ever  ;  yet  his  eyes  brightened  up  famously  all  the  time 
as  if  he  was  as  well  pleased  as  any.  Sometimes  when  no 
approbation  was  exhibited  his  cheek  grew  pale,  and  his  whole 
appearance  exceeding  uneasy  ;  but  directly  there  was  any 
clapping  of  hands  his  colour  came  as  vividly  as  before,  and 
there  was  an  extraordinary  excitement  in  his  look. 

The  subject  of  the  new  play  was  "  The  Right  Tragical 
Story  of  Hypatia."  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century  there  lived  a  lady  of  wonderful 
virtue,  beauty,  and  learning,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
mathematician  Theon  of  Alexandria  ;  and  was  of  so  gifted 
a  mind  that  she  presided  over  the  school  of  Platonic  philoso- 
phy taught  in  that  city,  with  such  marvellous  ability  that  she 
drew  crowds  of  scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  from 
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all  parts,  to  hear  her  lectures ;  and  was  the  chief  adviser  in 
matters  of  importance  of  Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  whom  she  was  held  in  the  very  greatest  estimation. 
Now  the  patriarch  of  the  city,  Cyril — or,  as  he  hath  been 
since  called  by  many  who  were  about  as  little  worthy  of  the 
title  as  he,  St.  Cyril — was  an  arrogant,  turbulent,  and  bigot- 
ed priest,  who,  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  worthless  monks, 
as  furious  and  fanatic  as  himself,  was  ever  creating  of  some 
disturbance  by  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  all  such  who 
would  dare  to  worship  God  after  any  fashion  save  what  he 
would  allow  ;  and  he,  envious  of  the  superior  reputation  of 
the  wise  and  beautiful  Hypatia,  and  suspecting  that  she  in- 
fluenced the  governor  in  his  behaviour  to  him — seeing  that 
Orestes  would  not  tolerate  his  mischievous  conduct — caused 
Peter,  a  preacher,  together  with  a  party  of  his  clergy,  whom 
he  had  infuriated  against  her,  every  one  of  whom  were 
priests  of  the  devil  rather  than  of  God,  to  seize  her  as  she 
walked  along  the  streets,  which  they  did  like  so  many  en- 
raged demons,  then  dragging  her  into  a  neighbouring  church 
with  violent  outcries  and  fierce  execrations,  they  stripped 
her  to  the  skin,  when  having  satiated  their  eyes  upon  the 
beauties  of  her  person,  they  tore  her  limb  from  limb,  carried 
the  mangled  body  in  horrid  triumph  through  the  city ;  and 
at  last  made  them  a  famous  bonfire,  and  therein  had  her 
consumed  to  ashes. 

A  very  moving  play  was  made  out  of  this  doleful  tragedy, 
and  the  players  seemed  intent  upon  exerting  themselves  as 
much  as  was  possible,  that  it  might  be  well  liked  of  the  audi- 
ence. Burbage  played  the  part  of  St.  Cyril,  and  got  abun- 
dance of  applause  for  the  wonderful  striking  picture  he  did 
give  of  this  priestly  Richard  the  Third.  Lowing  was  ex- 
ceedingly dignified  as  Orestes,  the  governor.  Demetrius,  a 
young  philosopher,  in  love  with  Hypatia,  was  very  admirably 
played  by  Taylor:  and  other  of  the  players  had  parts  allotted 
to  them  in  which  they  could  best  display  their  particular 
skilfulness.  There  was  one  part,  though  of  but  minor  im- 
portance in  the  tragedy,  that  did  require  no  ordinary  ability 
in  the  performance  of  it,  which  was  the  character  of  Cleon, 
the  father  of  Hypatia,  and  he  found  so  able  a  representative 
in  Master  Shakspeare  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  admira- 
tion with  which  it  was  looked  on  by  the  spectators.  In  fact, 
though  each  player  seemed  doing  of  his  best,  none  could 
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have  put  his  whole  heart  into  what  he  was  about  as  did 
Master  Shakspeare. 

Master  Francis  only  appeared  to  get  the  more  excited  as 
the  play  proceeded.  He  took  a  hasty  glance  around  him, 
and  observed  every  part  of  the  playhouse  thronged  with 
persons,  all  of  whom,  from  the  queen's  majesty  to  the  very 
humblest  serving-man  who  had  treated  himself  with  stand- 
ing room  upon  the  scaffold,  looked  absorbed  in  the  progress 
of  the  play.  At  this  his  heart  beat  more  quickly  than  before, 
and  he  leaned  himself  back  in  his  seat  with  a  countenance 
in  a  constant  flush,  marked  with  a  continual  anxiety  and 
fearfulness. 

"  Harry !"  whispered  he  at  last. 

"  Nay,  prythee  speak  not  to  me,"  replied  his  friend  with 
some  little  impatience,  "  this  be  the  capitalest  play  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  be  so  taken  up  with  it  I  can  have  no  ear  for  any 
thing  else." 

This  rebuff,  instead  of  offending  him  as  it  might  have  done 
others,  appeared  the  rather  to  please  him  much,  for  he  smiled 
in  such  a  sort  as  showed  he  found  some  satisfaction  in  it. 
Presently  the  curtain  fell  to  mark  the  close  of  the  act. 
"  Now,  Master  Francis,  what  would  you  with  me]"  said  the 
other. 

"  This  is  my  play,  Harry,"  whispered  his  companion. 
He  spoke  in  the  lowest  voice  he  could,  for  though  he  thought 
'twould  be  a  pleasure  for  his  friend  to  know  this,  he  could 
not  bear  that  any  of  the  strangers  around  him  should  have 
suspicion  of  it. 

"  Your  play,  Master  Francis  ]  Said  you  your  play  though 
indeed  T'  asked  Harry  Daring,  his  honest  face  in  a  won- 
drous exultation. 

"  Speak  not  so  loud,"  replied  the  other,  in  so  little  a  voice 
he  could  scarce  be  heard.  "  This  is  the  very  play  I  did  take 
to  Master  Shakspeare  for  his  perusal  the  day  you  treated 
my  uncle  and  others  at  the  Mitre ;  and  he  hath  got  it  acted 
by  the  players  without  letting  me  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter,  thinking  for  to  surprise  me  when  I  should  see  it 
played." 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog,  what  excellent  good  news  !"  cried 
Harry,  seemingly  in  as  great  a  delight  as  he  could  be.  "  I  did 
like  it  intiniicly  when  1  knew  not  by  whom  it  was  wrii,  but 
now  I  like  it  a  thousand  times  better  than  ever." 

After  this  nothing  could  exceed  the  interest  which  Harry 
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took  in  the  progress  of  the  play,  save  the  zeal  with  which  he 
applauded  such  passages  as  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
audience.  What  Masjter  Francis  has  said  of  it  was  true. 
Master  Shakspeare,  on  its  perusal  by  him,  saw  of  what  merit 
it  was,  and  after  revising  it  with  great  care,  he  had  read  it  to 
the  chiefest  of  his  brother  players,  by  whom  it  was  so  liked 
they  would  have  it  brought  out  as  quickly  as  was  possible  ; 
thereupon  he  gave  to  each  the  playing  of  such  characters 
as  he  knew  best  suited  their  abilities,  taking  to  himself  one  of 
less  importance,  which  he  studied  with  all  the  care  he  was 
master  of;  and  took  such  pains  that  all  should  be  perfect  in 
their  parts  as  he  had  never  done  even  for  plays  of  his  own  : 
then,  when  every  thing  was  ready,  he  did  prevail  on  his 
patron,  the  Lord  Southampton,  through  his  influence  with  my 
Lord  Essex,  to  get  the  queen  to  come  to  the  playhouse  the 
first  time  it  was  played,  knowing  this  would  be  the  means  of 
procuring  for  it  as  favourable  an  audience  as  play  could  have ; 
after  which,  having  kept  Master  Francis  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  matter,  he  sent  for  him  in  the  manner  as  hath  been 
described. 

It  has  been  shown  how  desirous  Master  Francis  was  none 
should  know  he  was  the  writer  of  the  play.  Indeed  he  had 
ever  been  of  so  modest  a  nature,  that  he  liked  not  at  all  being 
made  the  gaze  or  the  talk  of  those  around  him,  and  although 
the  greater  intercourse  with  society  he  had  had  of  late  years 
had  taken  from  him  much  of  his  natural  shyness,  the  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  made  him  now  painfully 
anxious  to  escape  observation.  With  these  feelings,  it  can  be 
no  difficult  matter  to  imagine  what  he  experienced  v*'hen  he 
heard,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  act,  a  famous  fat  old  dame 
who,  with  a  daughter  as  fat  as  herself,  sat  close  to  him,  in- 
quire of  Harry  Daring,  if  he  knew  by  whom  the  play  was 
writ. 

"  Ay,  that  do  I,  mistress,"  replied  Harry  quickly.  "  It  be 
writ  by  my  true  friend,  Master  Francis  here,  who  for  an 
honest  heart  hath  not  his  match  any  where." 

Master  Francis  heard  not  what  followed.  He  felt  as  if  he 
would  have  given  every  thing  he  possessed  to  get  out  of  the 
playhouse,  but  he  was  well  aware  that  if  he  attempted  to 
move,  all  eyes  would  be  upon  him,  so  there  he  sat  in  a  state 
of  confusion  impossible  to  be  described,  knowing  but  too  well, 
that  not  only  were  the  eyes  of  the  portly  dame  and  her  portly 
daughter  fixed  wonderingly  upon  him,  but  that  every  one  in 
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the  room  was  whispering  remarks  concerning  his  being  the 
writer  of  the  play.  Even  my  Lord  Dimple  was  heard  to  tell 
another  lord  who  was  beside  him,  who  was  now  his  true 
friend  in  place  of  my  Lord  Simple,  wilh  whom  he  had  lately 
had  a  dreadful  quarrel  because  the  other  would  have  it  he  was 
the  true  friend  of  the  two,  that  he  thought  the  play  must  be 
a  good  play  if,  when  it  came  to  the  end,  no  fault  should  be 
found  in  it.  To  take  off  his  attention  from  these,  Master 
Francis  turned  to  look  at  the  spectators  before  and  around  him. 
In  a  moment  he  drew  back  his  head  with  more  confusion  than 
ever.  It  seemed  to  him,  by  the  hasty  glance  he  took,  as  if 
every  eye  in  the  playhouse  was  directed  towards  the  place 
where  he  sat.  In  his  mind  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  generally  known  he  was  the  writer  of  the  play,  and  his 
sense  of  shame  became  every  moment  more  overpowering  at 
finding  of  himself  put  forward  with  a  conspicuousness  he 
had  ever  such  dread  of.  In  this  belief  he  had  somewhat  de- 
ceived himself.  As  he  leaned  forward  to  gaze  on  the  players, 
his  youthful  handsome  face  had  attracted  some  attention, 
which,  from  the  singular  way  in  which  he  behaved,  his  rest- 
lessness, the  ever  varying  expression  of  his  countenance,  and 
the  marked  anxiety  he  exhibited,  soon  increased,  and  at  last 
became  so  general,  that  during  the  interval  between  the  acts, 
he  was  the  subject  of  observation  of  nearly  all  who  could  get 
sight  of  him. 

The  last  act  having  deepest  interest  in  it  soon  took  off  from 
him  the  notice  of  the  spectators.  He  then  found  he  could 
look  up  without  being  observed  of  any,  and  could  not  help 
feeling  wonderfully  gratified  at  the  sight  of  so  noble  a  com- 
pany— the  queen — her  court — the  many  beautiful  dames,  and 
proud  gallants  that  filled  the  rooms  around  him — the  throng 
of  groundlings  beneath,  and  the  crowd  of  those  above,  all 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stage,  and  ears  so  attentive  to  what 
was  being  said  by  the  players,  that  you  might  have  heard  a 
pin  drop.  As  the  play  proceeded  towards  its  conclusion  a 
more  powerful  feeling  influenced  him  and  quickly  took  pos- 
ession  of  his  nature.  This  was  a  fear  that  the  spectators 
might  not  like  the  catastrophe.  As  yet  no  disapprobation  had 
been  shown.  The  applause  was  right  hearty  on  numberless 
occasions,  and  seemed  to  increase  the  more  at  every  scene. 
The  players  seeing  that  their  exertions  were  probably  appre- 
ciated, now  took  all  the  more  pains  with  what  they  did,  striv- 
ing what  they  could  that  the  play  should  be  well  liked  to  the 
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end  ;  but  Master  Francis  seeing  how  strongly  the  feelings  of 
the  spectators  were  excited,  as  the  tragedy  approached  its  ler- 
njination,  had  so  overpowering  a  dread  that  the  ending  would 
disappoint  the  general  expectations  of  it,  that  at  last  he  could 
gaze  no  more  upon  the  stage,  but  sat  himself  as  far  back  as 
he  could,  trembling  with  the  most  fearful  anxiousness  ;  and 
his  heart  beating  with  such  marvellous  quickness  as  made  it 
quite  distressing.  The  crisis  came.  He  could  only  hear,  be- 
side the  voices  of  the  players,  the  half-stifled  sobs  of  some 
fair  creature  in  whom  the  deep  tragic  interest  of  the  conclusion 
was  exciting  her  powerfullest  sympathies.  All  else  in  the 
house  seemed  as  silent  as  the  grave.  He  fell  as  if  he  could 
scarce  breathe.  The  play  had  ended.  For  a  second  or  two 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  sobbing  of  several ;  when,  all  at 
once,  as  if  by  general  impulse,  there  burst  forth  such  a  torrent 
of  tumultuous  applause  as  seemed  like  to  shake  the  playhouse 
to  its  very  foundations. 

"  Ah,  Master  Francis,  this  be  a  play  indeed  !"  exclaimed 
Harry  Daring,  clapping  of  his  hands  as  if  he  would  never 
have  done,  with  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  in  a  very 
shower.  Master  Francis  could  not  have  uttered  a  word  if  it 
had  been  to  save  his  life.  He  felt  proud  and  happy  :  so  hap- 
py it  seemed  as  though  naught  of  what  had  plagued  him  so 
long,  had  now  power  to  hurt  him  in  the  slightest — so  happy, 
he  could  think  of  no  one  thing  but  the  infinite  gratification  he 
enjoyed  in  finding  his  play  so  liked  of  such  a  noble  company. 
Alack,  his  happiness  lasted  not  long.  Upon  raising  his  eyes, 
in  the  room  opposite  to  him,  which,  he  had  heard  my  Lord 
Dimple  tell  his  friend,  contained  the  French  Ambassador  and 
a  parly  of  foreign  gentlemen  and  ladies,  he  beheld  no  other 
than  Padre  Barlolome  dressed  in  a  very  courtier-like  fashion, 
and  close  behind  him  gazing  intently  on  Master  Francis,  sat 
the  beautiful  Joanna.  He  would  have  hurried  towards  her  on 
the  instant,  but  seeing  her  in  company  with  such  a  thorough 
villain  as  he  fell  convinced  the  Jesuit  must  be  from  the 
baseness  of  his  behaviour  to  him,  made  him  pause  some 
minutes,  the  which  time  he  employed  in  perplexing  thoughts 
of  how  she  got  acquainted  with  him,  and  in  wondering  if 
they  had  knowledge  of  each  other  whilst  he  was  with  the  ex- 
pedition in  Guiana.  Upon  again  looking  up  he  noticed  that 
the  room  was  empty  of  all  its  company. 

"  Come,  Master  Francis  !  the  queen  hath  gone,  so  methinks 
we  had  best  follow,"  here  exclaimed  Harry  Daring,  who,  un- 
noticed by  his  friend,  had  hitherto  been  commending  of  the 
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play  to  the  portly  dame  and  her  daughter.  '*  I  warrant  me  you 
are  monstrous  glad  at  heart  now  because  of  your  play  succeed- 
ing so  well.  1  can  only  say,  never  felt  I  such  delight  as  I 
have  this  day." 

His  companion  replied  not,  but  he  was  any  thing  but  glad 
at  heart.  An  uneasiness  upon  the  subject  of  Joanna's  myste- 
rious behaviour,  had  taken  away  all  the  pleasurable  feelings  he 
had  enjoyed  but  a  short  while  since.  However,  making  a  vi- 
olent effort,  he  accompanied  Harry  Daring  out  of  the  room, 
and  made  direct  for  that  part  of  the  playhouse  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  Master  Shakspeare,  for  he  could  not  think  of 
leaving  the  place  without  thanking  him  for  the  painstaking 
and  loving-kindness  he  had  shown  in  performing  of  his  play. 
He  had  scarce  put  his  foot  upon  the  stage  when  he  was  met 
by  his  old  acquaintance  Gib,  the  call-boy,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
recognised  in  the  handsome  gallant  before  him,  the  youth 
whom  he  had  been  so  desirous  should  "do  the  women,"  shuf- 
fled round  him,  scratching  of  his  head,  with  his  eyes  staring 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  his  mouth  extending  of  itself  to  its 
greatest  dimensions. 

"  Hullo,  Beauty  !"  exclaimed  Harry,  laughingly,  as  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  call-boy,  "  did  your  mother  feed  you 
with  the  fire-shovel  ?" 

At  this  moment  Master  Shakspeare  came  up,  and  gave  very 
cordial  greetings  to  both  the  young  men.  Master  Francis, 
though  he  sought  his  friend  with  the  express  intention  of  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude,  now  found  he  could  not  say  a  word. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  press  the  hand  he  held  in  his  own,  and 
look  the  infinite  thankfulness  he  felt ;  and  this  appeared  to  be 
as  well  understood  of  the  other  as  if  he  had  said  all  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  say.  Master  Shakspeare  hurried  him 
along,  saying  that  some  friends  of  his  were  waiting  for  him  — 
Harry  Daring  following,  till  they  entered  a  goodly  room  filled 
with  a  worshipful  company,  like  unto  that  previously  described 
in  the  chamber  of  the  actors  at  the  Globe  playhouse,  on  the 
Bankside. 

"My  masters!"  exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare,  addressing 
them,  as  soon  as  he  had  come  in,  "  I  have  brought  you  here 
one  to  whom  you  owe  great  store  of  thankfulness  for  the  ab- 
solute gratification  received  of  you  to-day  from  the  playing  of 
that  most  sweet,  very  moving,  and  admirably  writ  piece  of 
tragedy,  upon  the  doleful  history  of  Hypf.tia,  that  hath  been 
so  well  liked  of  the  queen's  majesty  and  a  noble  concourse  of 
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spectators.  Of  the  excellent  fine  genius  this  play  showeth, 
melhinks  it  be  scarce  necessary  for  me  to  speak.  I  doubt  not 
all  here  are  as  wiliing  and  as  able  to  do  it  justice  as  am  I. 
What  further  I  would  say  is,  that  the  writer  thereof,  to  my 
certain  knowledge  of  him,  is  of  as  courteous,  as  modest,  and 
as  sweet  a  disposition  as  ever  it  haih  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet." 

Master  Francis  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what 
took  place  after  this.  The  handsome  manner  in  which  Mas- 
ter Shakspeare  had  spoke  of  him  before  so  many  of  the  chief- 
est  wits  and  gallantest  spirits  of  the  age,  had  so  bewildered 
him  he  could  make  no  reply  to  the  fine  compliments  and 
hearty  congratulations  of  those  who  came  thronging  round, 
seemingly  anxious  to  show  their  commendation  of  a  writer  in 
such  repute  of  so  notable  a  critic.  His  shamefacedness  though 
won  him  such  good  opinion  of  many,  as  he  could  never  have 
gained  by  the  completest  impudency  that  ever  was  exhibited. 
Master  Shakspeare  behaved  throughout  with  so  entire  a  friend- 
liness as  was  truly  delightful  to  look  on  ;  answering  for  the 
youth  when  there  was  any  necessity,  just  the  exact  sentiments 
he  felt  at  his  heart ;  and  with  pleasant  jests,  and  kindly  assur- 
ances, seeking  all  he  could  to  make  the  other  feel  at  his  ease. 
It  so  happened  Master  Francis  had  managed  to  bring  himself 
to  some  sort  of  composure  when  a  new  source  of  disquietude 
appeared.  This  was  no  other  than  my  Lord  Southampton 
coming  in  all  haste  into  the  room,  saying,  the  queen  was  so 
taken  with  the  new  play  she  would  have  the  writer  present 
himself  before  her  without  delay  at  her  palace  at  Whitehall. 
Of  those  who  heard  this  intelligence,  there  were  none  so  well 
pleased  as  Master  Shakspeare  and  Harry  Daring,  the  latter  of 
whom  expressed  his  gratification  in  no  measured  language, 
with  a  perfect  carelessness  of  the  persons  of  worship  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded. 

Master  Francis  placing  himself  under  the  guidance  of  my 
Lord  Southampton,  started  off  for  the  palace.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  his  thoughts  now  took  somewhat  of  an  ambitious 
turn  he  had  once  so  loved  to  indulge  himself  with.  But  as  the 
wind  is  impelled,  so  it  will  go.  The  knowledge  that  the 
queen  had  so  liked  his  play  as  to  send  for  him,  was  a  suflicient 
basis  for  the  most  famous  dreams  of  honourable  advancement, 
to  the  entire  forgetfulness  of  all  other  things  ;  and  on  he  went, 
building  up  his  hopes  higher  than  ever  he  had  done.  Nor 
was  the  conversation  of  his  companion  at  all  likely  to  make 
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him  less  sanguine.  The  latter  had  heard  from  Master  Shak- 
epeare  such  accounts  of  his  young  friend  as  interested  him 
greatly  in  the  success  of  his  play  ;  and  the  little  he  had  seen 
of  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  singular  fine  talent  the  play 
exhibited,  so  increased  that  favourable  impression  that  he  would 
gladly  have  done  whatever  lay  in  his  power  to  serve  him. 
What  he  said  by  degrees  wrought  in  the  other  such  confidence 
that,  when  he  entered  the  presence  chamber,  he  was  more  at 
his  ease  than  he  expected  to  be. 

Her  majesty  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  my  Lord  Essex,  dressed 
very  gorgeously,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  king  of  them  all ; 
my  Lady  Howard  of  Walden  and  her  lord,  with  whom,  after 
a  great  to-do,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  whom  he 
ever  after  regarded  as  the  honestest  nature  that  ever  lived, 
she  was  reconciled ;  Lady  Blanche  Somerset,  and  many 
ladies  of  her  court ;  my  Lord  Henry  How^ard,  my  Lord 
Bumble,  and  divers  other  nobles  and  gallants.  My  Lord 
Southampton  pressed  forward,  and  with  a  very  famous 
courtesy  introduced  his  young  companion  to  the  queen's  no- 
tice. It  was  evident  that  Master  Francis's  well-disposed 
features  and  elegant  figure,  set  off  to  the  fairest  advantage 
by  a  dress  that  was  at  once  simple  and  gentlemanly,  created 
for  him  a  favourable  impression  amongst  all  there.  Some 
of  the  ladies  whispered  their  commendations  to  one  another, 
the  gentlemen  stared  in  some  sort  of  curiosity,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  had  a  notable  liking  for  men  of  a  proper 
stature  and  comeliness,  could  not  help  gazing  admiringly 
on  the  handsome  youth  before  her.  He  stood  with  a  very 
natural  modesty  at  some  little  distance,  his  heart  beating 
high,  and  his  pale  thoughtful  face  a  little  more  flushed  than 
ordinary. 

"  This  play  of  yours,  young  sir,  hath  pleased  us  mightily," 
observed  the  queen  at  last,  in  her  most  condescending  man- 
ner. "Out  of  all  doubt  it  is  a  marvellous  proper  play.  You 
seem  scarce  of  ripe  age  enough  for  a  play  writer  ;  and  for  a 
play  so  well  writ,  disclosing  of  so  excellent  a  judgment,  it 
seemeth  strange  indeed  it  should  be  writ  by  you.  Hast  writ 
other  plays'!" 

"  Others  have  I  writ,  please  your  majesty  ;  but  this  be  the 
first  I  have  had  the  good  hap  to  get  played,"  replied  Master 
Francis,  in  a  wonderful  delight  at  hearing  of  such  pleasant 
words  from  so  honourable  a  source. 

8* 
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"  And  who  is  he  that  hath  writ  so  admirable  a  play  1"  in- 
quired her  majesty,  •'  as  yet  we  know  naught  of  the  writer, 
save  that  we  see  him." 

*'  I  am  the  secretary  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  please  your 
majesty."  At  this  acknowledgment  there  was  a  dead  si- 
lence, and  many  of  the  courtiers  thought,  however  clever 
Master  Francis  might  be  as  a  writer  of  plays,  he  lacked 
judgment  wofully  in  saying  he  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  a  disgraced  favourite.  My  Lord  Essex  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"  Methinks  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  exceeding  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  servant,"  observed  he. 

"  Had  he  showed  as  much  wit  in  other  matters  as  he  hath 
in  the  choice  of  a  secretary,  mayhap  there  would  be  but 
little  fault  to  find  in  him,"  added  the  queen.  To  an  observa- 
tion so  shrewd  the  courtiers  tiiought  no  reply  could  be  made. 
Her  majesty  then  turning  to  Master  Francis  said,  "  We 
asked  you  not  of  what  office  you  held,  but  of  what  name 
you  were."  This  was  a  question  he  seemed  perfectly  un- 
prepared for.  Since  his  remembrance  he  had  been  called 
"  Master  Francis,"  by  some  because  he  was  a  gentlemanlike 
youth,  by  others,  because  such  they  had  heard  him  styled. 
Not  knowing  of  his  father's  name,  he  had  himself  used  no 
surname.  He  liked  not  to  call  himself  of  the  same  name 
with  his  mother,  fearing  it  might  injure  her  reputation  ;  and 
after  he  had  heard  of  Holdfast's  relationship  to  him,  he  had 
as  little  liking  for  his  name,  knowing  that  it  was  that  of  a 
paltry  cheater ;  so  "  Master  Francis"  he  had  still  remained. 

"  We  wait  your  answer,"  observed  the  queen,  somewhat 
impatiently,  for  she  would  put  up  with  no  dallying. 

"  I  am  called  Master  Francis,  please  your  majesty,"  re- 
plied he,  in  some  confusion. 

*♦  Master  Francis,  is  it?"  observed  his  interrogator,  sharp- 
ly ;  "  but  hast  no  other  name  than  Master  Francis  ?  Of  what 
name  was  your  father  called  V 

Master  Francis  hesitated  whether  to  say  Holdfast  or 
Vellum.  He  dreaded  telling  a  lie,  and  he  liked  not  speaking 
the  truth.  He  got  more  embarrassed  every  moment,  and 
knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  fixed 
upon  him,  only  increased  his  uneasiness.  The  queen  looked 
as  if  she  was  displeased  at  his  delay  in  answering  of  her 
questions, 

"  Odds  pittikins !"  exclaimed  her  majesty,  "  by  the  back- 
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wardness  of  your  replies  we  are  inclined  to  think,  with  the 
old  proverb,  that  it  be  a  wise  child  who  knowcth  his  own 
father."  The  laugh  which  followed  this  remark  of  the  queen's 
did  increase  Master  Francis's  confusion  to  such  an  extent, 
he  scarce  knew  what  to  do  or  say. 

•'  Dost  keep  the  Q,ueen  of  England  waiting  for  an  answer, 
sirrah  ?"  angrily  asked  Elizabeth.  *'  We  asked  of  you  the 
name  of  your  father.     Who  was  hel" 

"  I  believe  his  name  was  Holdfast,"  stammered  out  Master 
Francis  ;  who  now  felt  he  would  be  glad  enough  had  he 
never  entered  the  palace. 

"  You  believe  his  name  was  Holdfast !"  exclaimed  the 
queen,  with  marked  emphasis,  and  then  added,  with  her  face 
in  a  sudden  flush  of  indignation,  and  her  voice  expressing 
all  the  bitterness  of  scorn  and  disdain.  "  But  we  now  see 
the  cause  of  your  so  delaying  us  an  answer.  You  must 
needs  be  the  offspring  of  some  low  intrigue;  and  we  wonder 
at  your  villanous  impudency  in  entering  our  presence.  Get 
you  gone,  sirrah  !  This  be  no  place  for  the  encouragement 
of  bastards." 

Master  Francis  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  all  the  blood  in 
his  body  had  rushed  into  his  face.  His  heart  throbbed  so  he 
was  obliged  to  gasp  for  breath.  His  throat  seemed  as  if 
tightened  with  a  cord,  and  his  temples  were  as  though  fire 
burned  within  them.  He  saw  not  the  looks  of  contempt 
with  which  the  courtiers  regarded  him,  the  surprise  of  my 
Lord  Essex,  or  the  pity  of  my  Lord  Southampton,  as  the 
queen  haughtily  turned  upon  her  heel,  saying  to  one  of  the 
gentlemen  pensioners  in  attendance,  "  Remove  that  fellow  !" 
and  heard  not  the  cutting  sarcasm  of  my  Lady  Howard  of 
Walden,  as  she  shrunk  away  from  him  as  though  he  were 
a  leper,  or  the  many  rebukes  of  my  Lord  Bumble,  whilst  he 
helped  to  lead  him  from  the  presence ;  and  how  he  got  out 
of  the  palace  and  made  his  way  to  Master  Shakspeare's 
lodgings,  he  never  could  explain. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax:  no  levelled  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold, 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 

SHA.KSFEABE. 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse 
And  fight  for  bitten  apples  ;  that  no  audience 
But  the  tribulation  of  Tower  Hill  or  the  limbo 
Of  Limehouse,  their  dear  brothers  are  able  to  endure. 

Ibid. 

Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are  here  ! 

They  grow  still  too — from  all  parts  they  are  coming-, 

Ibid. 

"  Oh,  Master  Shakspeare  !"  exclaimed  the  young  secretary, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate  for  emotion,  as  he  caught  hold  of 
his  hand  and  stood  pale  and  trembling  beside  him.  "  For  the 
love  of  Heaven,  counsel  me,  or  melhinks  1  cannot  but  go 
mad."  His  friend  marvelled  greatly  to  see  him  in  so  terrible 
an  excitement ;  and  after  talking  reasonably,  and  with  a  sin- 
cere affection,  he  drew  from  him  what  liad  happened. 

"  To  be  buoyed  up  unto  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation," 
continued  Master  Francis,  still  giving  evidence,  in  his  look 
and  manner,  he  was  exceeding  moved.  "  To  have  the  fairest 
hopes  a  sanguine  nature  ever  bad — to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  of  a  right  noble  company,  and  to 
be  admired  and  commended  by  all — and  then  to  have  so  gross 
an  insult  cast  on  me  that  my  lieart  boils  at  it,  and  to  be  thrust 
out  of  the  royal  palace  with  such  scorn  as  the  basest  of 
wretches  could  scarce  have  deserved — indeed,  Master  Shak- 
speare, I  cannot — cannot  bear  it." 

"  Regard  it  not,  Master  Francis,"  observed  his  companion, 
who  seemed  famously  vexed  his  young  friend  should  have 
had  no  belter  treatment.  *'  Remember,  you  are  in  no  way  to 
blame  in  this.  The  disgrace  is  theirs  who  put  so  infamous  a 
wrong  upon  you." 

"  Knew  you  how  earnestly  I  have  sought  an  honourable 
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reputation,"  added  the  other,  "  how,  night  and  day,  I  have 
toiled  lliat  my  name  might  be  in  some  repute  ;  wilh  how 
great  a  love  I  reverenced  those  of  admirable  fame,  and  how 
anxiously  I  slrove  lo  gain  for  myself  some  of  their  excel- 
lence, thai  I  might  live  to  be  thought  as  nobly  of  by  others  as 
I  thought  of  them,  you  would  know  how  deeply  I  feel  the 
contumely  that  hath  been  cast  upon  me  by  the  queen  and  her 
court !  AH  hope  is  lost  to  me  now — nothing  but  shame  and 
contempt  can  be  my  portion." 

"  You  wrong  yourself  mightily  in  thinking  so,  and  you 
wrong  the  world  more,"  answered  Master  Shakspeare. 
"  Mayhap  the  queen  is  as  good  a  queen  as  any  ;  but  that  she 
hath  either  delicacy  or  feeling,  will  I  never  believe  :  as  for  the 
trumpery  of  the  court,  I  have  had  sight  of  them.  They  will 
live,  die,  and  rot,  and  be  no  more  heard  of.  The  good  opi- 
nion of  such  be  no  more  worth  having  than  is  the  cackling  of 
so  many  geese.  Look  abroad.  There  be  thousands  of  honest 
hearts  and  manly  intellects  in  the  streets  and  the  fields,  the 
chamber  of  the  student,  the  workshop  of  the  artisan,  and  the 
warehouse  of  the  merchant.  'Tis  the  breath  of  their  voices 
that  hath  the  establishing  of  a  reputation.  The  opinion  of 
courtiers  be  of  no  worth,  and  liveth  but  for  a  day  ;  but  the 
judgment  of  the  nation  soundetli  the  trumpet  of  fame,  that 
hath  its  echoes  from  generation  lo  generation,  unto  the  end- 
ing of  the  world.  Fear  not  you  shall  not  have  justice  done 
you.  I  doubt  not  at  all  your  merit  standeth  as  fair  a  chance 
of  honourable  distinction  with  the  world,  as  any  that  live. 
My  advice  to  you  is,  let  not  what  hath  passed  trouble  you. 
Come  with  me  to  find  out  this  Holdfast.  If  he  be  of  any  re- 
putation he  shall  own  you  as  a  father.  If  he  be  of  a  difl^er- 
ent  sort,  heed  not  his  relationship.  Come  what  may,  I  will 
be  as  good  to  you  as  any  father  that  breathes  ;  and  right  happy 
and  proud  shall  I  be  to  be  thought  of  kin  to  one  of  so  estima- 
ble a  nature." 

The  result  of  this  truly  honest  speech  on  the  part  of  Mas- 
ter Shakspeare  was  the  proceeding  of  the  two  towards  the 
barber-chirurgeon's  in  Eastcheap.  For  all  that  Master  Fran- 
cis was  so  moved  at  what  had  lately  taken  place,  upon  com- 
ing nigh  unto  the  house  of  GeoflVey  Sarsnet  he  could  not 
help  recollecting  of  what  sweet  pleasure  he  had  there  had, 
and  how  it  had  all  at  once  been  dashed  with  bitterness,  the 
taste  whereof  had  since  made  his  life  a  perfect  misery  ;  and 
from  this  he  presently  took  to  thinking  of  the  strangeness  of 
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his  seeing  Joanna  and  the  Padre  Bartolome  together  in  the 
room  with  the  French  ambassador.  However,  his  thoughts 
on  this  matter  were  quickly  brought  to  an  ending  upon  his 
entering  the  shop  of  his  old  acquaintance.  Master  Lather 
was  standing  with  liis  spectacles  on  his  nose  and  his  stick  in 
his  hand,  intent  upon  the  putting  on  of  his  hat,  whilst  giving 
some  directions  to  an  exceeding  tall  spindle-legged  hatcliet- 
faced  boy,  his  new  apprentice,  whose  dull  look  and  awkward 
bearing  made  him  a  famous  contrast  unto  the  spirited  and 
quick-witted  Harry  Daring,  his  predecessor.  Noticing  the 
entrance  of  two  gallants,  the  barber-chirurgeon  turned  from 
his  apprentice,  and  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  with  some  cour- 
tesy mixed  with  a  marvellous  fine  gravity,  he  made  up  to 
them  and  asked  of  them  their  pleasure.  It  was  plain  he  knew 
not  Master  Francis,  though  he  had  seen  him  frequently.  Mas- 
ter Shakspeare  took  upon  himself  the  business  they  had  come 
about,  believing  he  could  best  manage  it. 

"  Know  you,  good  sir,  whereabout  dwelleth  a  worthy  man 
of  this  neighbourhood,  one  Master  Lather  ?"  inquired  he, 
putting  on  as  monstrous  serious  a  face  as  ever  was  seen. 

"  I  be  Martin  Lather,  may  it  please  you,  sweet  sir,  and 
there  be  no  other  of  that  name  hereabouts,"  replied  the  other, 
wonderfully  pleased  to  be  inquired  for  in  so  courteous  a  fa- 
shion by  so  noble-looking  a  gentleman. 

"I  am  infinitely  glad  so  easily  to  have  found  one  of  whom 
I  have  heard  such  good  report,"  added  Master  Shakspeare,  at 
the  which  old  Lather  looked  to  be  in  a  greater  delight  than 
before.  "  I  have  come  to  you  on  a  matter  of  some  moment 
to  this  my  friend  and  me,  in  which  none  but  you  can  avail  us 
any  thing;  and  from  the  honourable  account  we  have  heard  of^ 
your  great  learning,  your  admirable  skill,  and  your  extreme 
worthiness,  we  have  made  bold  to  wait  on  you  for  your  ad- 
vice." 

"  I  shall  be  proud  to  serve  you,  sweet  sir,  in  any  thing 
wherein  I  liave  ability,"  answered  the  chirurgeon,  bustling 
eagerly  to  put  seats  for  his  visiters.  "  Seat  you,  good  sirs,  I 
pray  you  ;  for  is  it  not  writ  in  Esculapius,  '  requiescat  in 
pace,'  which  meaneth,  much  standing  tireth  the  legs  ?" 
Master  Shakspeare  would  have  smiled,  but  he  knew  what  de- 
pended on  the  keeping  of  his  gravity,  so  he  took  the  offered 
chair  without  moving  of  a  muscle.  "  I  am  much  bound  to 
those  who  have  so  commended  me  to  you,"  continued  old 
Lather.  "  As  for  my  worthiness,  I  would  it  were  more  than 
it  is  ;  for  as  that  shining  light  of  the  age,  Master  Tribulation 
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Holdfast  declarelh,  we  are  all  but  as  pitch  lliat  defileth  they 
who  loucli  it." 

•'  Alack,  we  are  very  pilch  !"  exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare, 
looking  as  doleful  as  if  he  were  about  to  be  hanged. 

"As  for  my  skill,  mayhap  it  is  something  more  than  the 
ordinary,"  added  the  chirurgeon  with  some  complacency. 
"  I  have  studied  my  art  but  ill,  lack  I  any  knowledge  in  it. 
It  be  true  enough  I  cannot  recover  one  dead  of  the  plague,  or 
fit  a  bald  man  with  a  periwig  without  stuff  for  the  making  of 
it;  yet  in  aught  which  can  reasonably  be  done  appertaining 
unto  barbering  or  chirurgery,  melhinks  I  can  do  as  well  as  the 
best  in  the  land." 

"  Better,  I  will  be  bound  for't,"  said  the  other. 

"  It  pleaseth  you  to  think  so,"  replied  Master  Lather,  look- 
ing in  no  way  displeased  with  such  an  opinion.  "And  as 
for  my  learning,  I  have  ever  been  diligent  in  ihe  studying  of 
books  ;  and  perchance,  I  shall  be  found  as  good  at  the  making 
of  verses,  or  the  quoting  of  Latin,  or  other  clerk-like  accom- 
plishments, as  some  of  our  chirurgeons  who  pretend  to  greater 
scholarship.  My  painstaking  haih  been  constant,  and  there 
be  no  becominof  learned  without  wonderful  trouble.  Indeed, 
Aristotle  himself  sayeth  that  the  chiefest  aids  to  wisdom  are, 
*  Pallor  et  genae  pendulai,  oculurum  ulcera,  tremulae  manus,' 
the  which  rendered  into  the  vulgar,  is,  late  hours  and  early, 
thumbing  the  properest  books,  and  discoursing  with  they  who 
be  more  learned  than  yourself;  the  which  I  have  done  this 
forty  year." 

"I  am  well  convinced  of  it,"  remarked  iNIaster  Shakspeare 
as  gravely  as  he  could.  "  But  the  business  upon  which  we 
come  is  of  such  moment  as  requireth  your  insiant  attention. 
Listen,  I  pray  you,  worthy  Master  Lather."  The  old  barber- 
chirurgeon  was  in  a  moment  looking  as  attentive  as  any  man 
could,  whereupon  the  other  proceeded.  "  We  two,  sick  of 
the  vanities  of  this  most  heathenish  world,  and  long  having 
scruples  of  conscience  concerning  of  certain  things  belonjjing 
unto  the  faith  as  by  law  established,  desire  to  enter  into  a 
more  strict  society,  where  we  may  be  comforted  by  the  hear- 
ing of  some  famous  preacher,  capable  of  ministering  to  our 
spiritual  wants.  We  have  heard  of  your  being  one  of  such  a 
community  as  that  we  wish  to  enter  into,  and  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  commended  hath  made  us  marvellously 
desirous  to  ask  of  you  to  render  us  your  assistance  in  the 
healing  and   having  speech  with  such  a  preacher  as  you,  in 
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your  superior  judgment,  may  think  best  qualified  to  do  us  the 
service  we  require." 

"  That  will  I  and  readily,"  quickly  replied  Master  Lather. 
*'  When  you  came  I  was  on  the  point  of  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  faiihful,  wiiere,  if  you  will  now  come  with  me,  you 
shall  hear  Master  Tribulation  Holdfast,  who  be,  according  to 
my  thinking,  the  very  searchingest  preacher  that  ever  ex- 
pounded text." 

This  was  exactly  what  Master  Shakspeare  wanted  ;  and 
presently  the  three  were  proceeding  together  under  the 
guidance  of  the  barber-chirurgeon,  who  all  the  way  kept 
sounding  of  the  praises  of  the  person  they  were  so  intent  upon 
seeing.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  for  any  who  were  not  of  that 
sect  to  get  admission  among  a  congregation  of  Puritans,  as 
these  being  frequently  oppressively  used  of  the  government, 
and  contemptuously  treated  of  the  court,  would  retaliate  with 
some  disdain  if  they  could ;  and  this  Master  Shakspeare 
knowing,  made  him  have  recourse  to  stratagem.  The  anxiety 
and  uneasiness  of  Master  Francis  had  greatly  increased.  He 
was  now  about  to  see  his  father,  of  whom  he  had  been  kept 
in  entire  ignorance,  and  of  whose  affection  he  had  been  de- 
barred for  so  long  a  time.  From  his  earliest  boyhood  he  had 
been  of  that  affectionate  nature  which  ever  requireth  some 
natural  source  upon  which  to  pour  out  its  sympathies.  For 
his  uncle  he  could  have  no  feeling  in  common  ;  his  affection 
for  Harry  Daring  though  sincere  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
satisfy  him  ;  nor  was  his  young  friend  of  such  a  disposition  as 
could  create  in  him  any  kinder  feeling.  At  one  time  his  de- 
votion to  Joanna  was  of  so  fond  and  exclusive  a  kind  as  left 
no  room  in  his  heart  for  love  of  any  other.  When  he  disco- 
vered this  was  not  reciprocal  there  was  a  void  which  all  that 
he  felt  for  Master  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  could 
not  fill.  The  shame  that,  to  his  sensitive  nature,  seemed  to 
cling  to  him,  made  him  despair  that  he  should  meet  with  any 
of  a  like  disposition  with  his  own.  Indeed  it  was  not  proba- 
ble he  would  ;  for  there  was  somewhat  of  an  effeminate  soft- 
ness in  it  which  no  man  that  had  not  the  fondness  of  a  parent 
for  him  could  regard  him  with  ;  and  though  he  had  formed  in 
his  own  imagination  the  most  pleasurable  pictures  of  fatherly 
regard,  when  he  heard  the  character  of  this  Holdfast,  he  felt 
the  conviction  that  such  a  father  he  could  neither  love  nor  be 
loved  by  ;  and  his  heart  again  sunk  within  him.  Now  he  lis- 
tened attentively  to  all  that  was  said  by  old  Lather,  and  most 
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fervently  hoped  that  Holdfast  might  have  become  as  good  a 
man  as  he  was  deemed  excellent  a  preacher. 

They  arrived  at  last  before  an  old  house  with  projecting 
casements  running  all  along,  one  above  another,  which  was 
in  Houndsdilch,  and  the  barber-chirurgeon  leading  the  way, 
they  presently  entered  a  chamber  of  spacious  dimensions  filled 
with  people.  These  were  chiefly  men,  clad  in  formal  cut 
suits  of  coarse  material,  and  without  ornament.  They  had 
usually  stern  forbidding  visages,  and  famous  grave-looking 
beards.  Some  women  were  there ;  but  they  were  old  and  by 
no  means  comely.  In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  standing 
upon  a  barrel  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  was  a  tall  man  for- 
mally clad,  and  with  a  very  absolute  sanctified  countenance. 
He  was  preaching  with  a  monstrous  fierce  gesticulation,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  that  was  not  the  more  tunable  for  having  of 
an  audible  nasal  twang  in  it.  Now  he  would  threaten  terri' 
bly,  his  dark  fiery  eyes  flashing  the  very  gloomiest  glances, 
and  his  long  bony  arms  waving  about  in  the  air  in  a  wonderful 
awful  manner;  and  then  his  congregation  would  groan,  and 
sigh,  and  look  exceeding  moved  ;  anon  he  would  call  them 
the  vilest  names  he  could  lay  his  tongue  to,  and  bid  them  re- 
pent of  their  sins  quickly,  or  every  one  of  them  should  suflfer 
the  horridest  torment  that  ever  was  endured  ;  and  then  there 
was  amongst  them  the  making  of  such  solemn  faces,  and  such 
turning  up  of  their  eyes  to  the  ceiling  as  was  quite  pitiful  to 
look  upon. 

Upon  the  entering  of  Master  Shakspeare  and  his  young 
friend  they  were  regarded  by  such  of  the  assembled  puritans 
as  could  get  sight  of  them,  with  the  gloomiest  scowling 
glances  ever  seen — mayhap  taking  them  for  some  idle  gal- 
lants who  only  came  to  make  sport;  but  when  that  they  had 
noticed  Master  Francis's  pale  and  melancholy  aspect,  still 
looking  to  be  infinitely  uneasy,  and  turned  from  him  to  gaze 
on  his  companion,  who  had  put  on  him  as  long  a  face  as  any 
there,  they  thought  not  they  could  have  any  such  intention. 
Still  some  continued  to  watch  them  very  suspiciously.  Master 
Francis,  as  hath  been  said,  was  becoming  monstrously 
uneasy.  He  had  heard  old  Lather  point  out  the  preacher  as 
Holdfast,  and  at  the  first  glance  he  liked  him  not  at  all.  His 
appearance  and  manner  were  too  repulsive  for  him  to  antici- 
pate he  should  find  in  him  that  affection  for  which  his  heart 
yearned.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon   the   preacher 
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made  a  powerful  appeal  to  his  auditors  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  he  styled  "  the  suffering  saints,"  who  were  in  fact, 
divers  puritan  divines  who  had  been  mulcted  or  imprisoned 
by  the  government;  and  with  sundry  famous  arguments 
held  forth  the  necessity  of  each  contributing  according  to  his 
means,  towards  the  acquiring  for  them  such  assistance  as 
their  necessities  demanded.  Then  descending  from  his  ele- 
vation, he  took  his  hat  and  went  round  with  it  among  the 
congregation.  Some  put  in  it  a  groat,  some  a  sixpence, 
some  a  shilling,  and  others  what  they  could,  and  then  went 
their  way. 

Master  Francis  trembled  when  Holdfast  approached  him. 
He  felt  some  fear  of  he  knew  scarce  what.  He  had  listened 
and  had  observed  attentively,  and  he  fancied,  from  what  he 
had  noticed,  that  there  could  be  no  affection  in  one  so  severe 
as  he  seemed.  Indeed,  he  began  to  doubt  the  other  would 
even  acknowledge  him.  Neither  had  Master  Sbakspeare 
been  an  inattentive  spectator  ;  but  his  scrutiny  was  assisted 
by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  character  than  was  pos- 
sessed by  Master  Francis.  As  the  preacher  came  nearer. 
Master  Shakspeare  noticed  his  features  more  closely.  From 
the  impudent  expression  of  the  eyes,  the  extended  nostril, 
and  large  mouth,  he  suspected  him  to  be  nothing  better  than 
an  unreclaimed  profligate.  The  look  of  sanctity  imposed 
not  on  him.  He  saw  that  the  countenance  before  him  was 
one  the  comeliness  whereof  had  been  spoiled  by  riotous  ill 
living.  The  skin  was  coarse,  of  a  purplish  hue  on  the 
cheeks,  and  had  the  wrinkles  and  the  crowsfoot  famously 
conspicuous.  It  was  plain  such  a  father  would  do  no  credit 
to  his  young  friend  ;  indeed,  had  not  the  latter  seemed  so 
confident  of  it,  he  should  have  doubted  there  was  any  rela- 
tionship betwixt  them.  Notwithstanding  of  what  he  thought, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  how  he  should  act. 

It  so  happened  that  Holdfast  did  not  come  to  old  Lather 
and  his  companions  till  nearly  all  of  his  congregation  had 
taken  their  departures.  Upon  seeing" of  what  he  took  to  be 
two  gallants,  he  looked  upon  them  with  a  sort  of  sneer,  yet 
presently  put  his  hat  before  Master  Shakspeare,  who  taking 
out  his  purse,  dropped  among  the  contributions  of  the  others, 
a  ryal  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  At  the  sight  of  the  gold,  the 
yellow  eyeballs  of  the  Puritan  did  glisten  again. 

"  Here  is  another  for  my  friend,"  said  Master  Shakspeare, 
dropping  a  second  into  the  hat,  "  and  heartily  do  we  both 
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wish  the  suffering  saints  out  of  the  power  of  their  tyrannical 
persecutors." 

"  I  thank  you  in  their  names — and  the  Lord  thanketh  you 
also,"  replied  Holdfast,  looking  wonderfully  gracious.  "  Ve- 
rily, I  took  you  to  be  of  the  ungodly,  for  the  vanity  of  your 
apparelling  did  mislead  me." 

•'  Indeed,  worthy  sir,  it  hath  misled  you  hugely,"  observed 
the  barber-chirurgeon.  "  These  be  two  very  honourable  gen- 
tlemen of  my  acquaintance,  who,  repenting  of  the  blindness 
in  which  they  have  lived,  are  desirous  of  entering  into  our 
community,  that  they  might  profit  by  the  discourses  of  such 
an  absolute  searcher  of  hearts  as  yourself;  therefore  have  I 
brought  them  here — for  is  it  not  writ  in  Aristotle" 

"  Mind  not  the  heathen,"  said  the  preacher,  with  a  mon- 
strous grave  face,  interrupting  old  Lather  in  his  speech. 
"  Speak  ye  of  any  written  thing,  let  it  be  the  word  of  the 
Lord:  for  therein  lieth  all  comfortable  knowledge,  and  all 
understanding  worthy  to  be  known  of  the  faithful." 

"  Could  I  and  my  friend  have  private  speech  with  you, 
worthy  sir,"  said  Master  Shakspeare  to  Holdfast.  "  I  doubt 
not  'twould  be  to  the  wonderful  comforting  of  our  disturbed 
spirits  ;  for  what  we  have  heard  this  day,  so  ably  delivered 
as  it  was,  hath  come  home  to  us.  Your  marvellous  elo- 
quence hath  touched  us  mightily.  We  cannot  help  wishing 
to  be  of  the  flock  of  so  truly  admirable  a  shepherd." 

"  Verily,  I  am  in  the  Lord's  hands,"  replied  the  preacher, 
with  his  usual  nasal  twang,  as  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the 
ceiling.  "  What  I  have  is  of  His  giving  ;  what  I  do  is  of  His 
performance." 

"Should  you  bestow  on  us  your  invaluable  counsel,  you 
would  not  find  us  ungrateful  for  your  pious  office;"  and 
here  Master  Shakspeare,  as  if  by  accident,  jingled  his  purse, 
which  the  puritan  knew  to  be  well  filled  by  the  sound  of  it. 

"  Wait  you  but  till  I  dismiss  the  congregation,  with  the 
Lord's  help,  I  will  give  you  whatever  consolation  you  stand 
in  need  of"  The  preacher  then  went  round  to  such  as  re- 
mained, and  after  the  barber-chirurgeon  had  taken  his  leave 
of  them,  Master  Shakspeare  and  his  young  friend  were  led 
into  a  little  room  adjoining  the  chamber  used  as  a  chapel, 
where  there  was  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  pasty  on  the  table, 
as  if  waiting  to  be  partaken  of.  Master  Francis  took  a  seat. 
He  was  in  such  a  state  of  anxiety  he  could  say  nothing.   He 
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felt  that  the  crisis  was  approaching  that  was  to  determine 
his  future  happiness  or  misery. 

"  It  is  the  Lord's  work,"  observed  the  Puritan,  as  he  was 
placing  the  money  out  of  his  hat  into  a  bag,  the  which  he 
seemed  to  do  with  an  infinite  satisfaction.  "  It  is  the  Lord's 
work,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  He  hath  sent 
you  unto  me  to  be  his  instrument  for  withdrawing  you  from 
the  ways  of  perdition  to  eater  into  the  paths  of  holiness. 
Verily  you  have  determined  on  a  wise  thing.  Join  the 
brethren.  Fly  from  the  allurements  of  the  devil,  and  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh.  There  is  no  peace  out  of  our  holy  assem- 
bly. Fly  from  false  teachers,  and  ignorant  villanous  pre- 
tenders to  be  of  God's  high  ministry.  I  that  am  but  as  a 
worm  like  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  by  the  influence  of  an 
especial  grace  have  become  a  light  among  the  Gentiles. 
I  will  lead  you  out  of  your  darkness — I  will" 

"  Dost  think  any  one  can  overhear  us  1"  inquired  Master 
Shakspeare,  going  close  up  to  Holdfast  and  interrupting  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  preaching. 

"  There  be  none  nigh  enough,"  replied  the  other,  seeming 
somewhat  surprised  at  hearing  of  such  a  question.  Master 
Shakspeare  again  produced  his  purse,  which  he  laid  on  the 
table.  The  preacher  stared  at  the  gold  with  an  exceeding 
avaricious  eye,  yet  did  he  look  as  if  he  marvelled  in  some 
measure. 

"  Let  us  understand  each  other,"  added  Master  Shaks- 
peare. "  The  contents  of  that  purse  are  yours  on  condition 
you  answer  truly  such  questions  as  I  shall  put  to  you.  Be 
assured,  that  although  they  relate  to  yourself,  you  shall 
receive  no  hurt  amongst  your  friends  by  the  faithfulness  of 
your  replies;  but  the  rather  expect  to  have  such  ruin  brought 
upon  you  as  the  exposure  of  your  early  life  must  needs  pro- 
duce, speak  you  not  honestly,  and  to  the  purpose.  I  ask 
not  out  of  any  idle  curiosity,  believe  me;  but  for  a  good  and 
honourable  end,  which,  if  I  find  it  necessary,  you  shall  know 
of."  The  Puritan  listened  with  a  countenance  of  wonder, 
not  unmixed  with  some  dread.  Master  Francis  attended 
with  an  increasing  anxiousness. 

"You  are  called  Tribulation  Holdfast  1"  said  Master  Shak- 
speare. 

"That  be  my  name  beyond  all  doubt,"  replied  the  preacher. 

"Is  not  your  proper  name  Francis  Holdfast  1"  inquired 
his  interrogator. 
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*'  When  I  was  one  of  the  ungodly  I  was  known  by  such 
a  name,"  replied  the  other. 

"  By  such  a  name  you  wereknown  at  least  some  twenty 
years  since  1" 

"  Ay,  that  was  I." 

"  Remember  you  about  that  time  being  acquainted  with  a 
young  female,  to  avoid  a  marriage  with  whom  you  went  to 
the  wars  3" 

The  Puritan  hesitated  awhile,  but  his  eyes  happening  to 
light  upon  the  purse  on  the  table,  he  presently  answered, 
"  I  do  remember  me  something  of  it." 

"  Were  you  married  to  her  at  any  time?"  inquired  Master 
Shakspeare,  fixing  on  the  other  a  very  searching  glance. 

"  No — that  was  I  not  at  any  time,"  replied  Holdfast. 
Upon  hearing  which  Master  Francis  did  utter  a  sudden 
groan,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  The  birth  of  a  cliild  was  the  consequence  of  your 
intimacy  with  her?"  continued  Master  Shakspeare.  The 
preacher  again  paused  before  he  would  answer. 

"  Verily  I  was  then  among  the  backsliders,"  replied  he  at 
last  very  demurely.  '  I  was  sorely  tempted  of  the  devil, 
and  fell  headlong  into  the  snare :  but  lo  !  the  Lord  hath  dis- 
entangled me — He  hath  raised  me  up — He  hath" 

"Died  not  the  mother  soon  after?"  inquired  Master 
Shakspeare,  interrupting  the  other  with  very  little  cere- 
mony. Whether  Holdfast  liked  not  to  confess  the  truth  is 
not  known  ;  but  he  delayed  answering  of  the  question  so 
long  that  it  was  repeated  with  a  look  and  manner  that  did 
command  attention. 

"  She  died  within  a  short  time  of  its  birth,"  answered 
Holdfast,  with  something  of  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  and  a  look 
that  showed  he  was  ashamed  to  make  the  acknowledgment. 
Master  Francis  sat  trembling  like  a  condemned  criminal. 

"  Know  you  what  became  of  the  child  ?"  asked  Master 
Shakspeare.  The  Puritan  again  hesitated,  but  observing 
from  the  severe  scrutiny  of  his  gaze  that  his  interrogator 
would  have  an  answer,  he  replied  in  more  evident  confusion, 
*'  She  lieth  buried  with  her  mother  at  St.  Mary  Overy." 

"Ha!  ha  I  ha!"  screamed  Master  Francis,  as  he  started 
up  of  a  sudden,  with  a  look  of  frantic  exultation,  and  ran 
and  shook  Holdfast  heartily  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  was  the 
very  dearest  friend  he  had,  though  a  moment  since  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  his  touch.     "  You  have  saved  me  from 
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the  horriblest  misery — I  am  indebted  to  you  beyond  all 
measure." 

"  The  purse  is  yours,  Master  Holdfast,"  observed  Master 
Shakspeare,  almost  in  as  great  a  delight  as  was  his  young 
friend,  •*  I  need  ask  you  no  more  questions."  The  Puritan 
stared  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  believing  both  of  them  to 
be  crazed ;  but  he  hesitated  not  in  taking  possession  of  the 
purse. 

"  We  must  now  to  your  uncle's.  Master  Francis,"  said 
his  friend,  as  they  were  making  their  way  from  Hounds- 
ditch.  "  It  seemeth  to  me  he  hath  been  playing  the  villain 
with  you." 

"  I  will  go  wheresoever  you  please  to  lead,"  replied  the 
other  in  a  famous  cheerful  humour.  "  Indeed  I  feel  so  infi- 
nitely joyful  at  heart  I  have  no  care  about  any  thing."  And 
this  was  exactly  the  case  with  him.  In  truth.  Master  Fran- 
cis was  of  that  nature — which  be  common  enough  in  the 
young  and  imaginative — that  he  was  ever  jumping  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  What  Sir  Robert  Cecil  had  said,  had 
plunged  him  into  a  wonderful  melancholy — the  success  of 
his  play  had  delighted  him  beyond  all  measure — the  sight  of 
Joanna  with  Padre  Bartolome  had  fi'led  him  with  a  very 
monstrous  uneasiness — the  hearing  i.e  was  sent  for  by  the 
queen  put  him  in  so  extreme  a  cheerfulness,  he  could  do 
nothing  but  imagine  the  honourable  things  he  expected 
would  come  of  it — the  gross  insult  she  had  put  upon  him 
before  all  her  court,  made  him  feel  degraded  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  shame — and  the  hope  that  his  supposed  father  was 
of  a  reputable  character — the  fear  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge him  as  his  son — the  dread  he  felt  when  he  saw  Hold- 
fast and  noticed  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  the  de- 
light he  experienced  upon  finding  that  thorough  hypocrite  to 
be  of  no  kin  to  him,  were  as  powerful  in  their  effects  upon 
him,  as  sudden  in  their  changes.  Now  all  the  weight  of  fear 
and  the  deep  sense  of  shame  which  had  laid  so  heavy  on  his 
spirit,  appeared  to  be  utterly  cast  off,  and  he  again  gave 
himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  those  ambitious  and  romantic 
dreams  which,  in  eariy  years,  he  had  taken  such  huge 
delight  in. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  St.  Mary  Axe  the  evening  was 
so  far  set  in  that  the  shops  were  closed,  and  many  of  the 
more  industrious  sort  of  citizens  had  retired  to  their  beds. 
Master  Shakspeare  knocked  at  the  house  of  Gregory  Vellum 
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iseveral  times  before  any  sign  appeared  that  it  contained  any 
living  creature.  The  tenement  seemed  in  a  dreadful  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  the  windows  were  covered  with  mud 
and  dirt  having  most  of  the  glass  broken,  with  the  holes  in 
some  places  stuffed  with  old  dirty  rags.  At  last  a  casement 
was  thrown  up,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  stars.  Master  Fran- 
cis and  his  companion  observed  the  old  scrivener  looking 
cautiously  out  of  it,  projecting  before  him  the  barrel  of  a 
rusty  harquebus. 

"  What  want  you,  knocking  so  loud  at  this  late  hour  1" 
inquired  the  old  miser  in  his  shrill  treble. 

"  It  is  I,  uncle,"  replied  his  nephew.  "  I  would  fain  have 
speech  with  you  on  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  me." 

"  Uncle  me  no  uncles  !"  exclaimed  Gregory  Vellum  queru- 
lously.    "  I  know  you  not.     Get  you  gone  quickly." 

"  Open  the  door  to  us  on  the  instant !  We  have  pressing 
business  with  you !"  cried  Master  Shakspeare. 

"  I  will  open  my  doors  to  none,"  answered  the  other. 
"  Mayhap  you  be  thieves,  as  I  do  indeed  suspect  you  of 
being." 

"  I  assure  you,  we  are  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Master 
Shakspeare.  "  I  have  come  here  with  Master  Francis,  your 
nephew,  to  hear  some  certain  intelligence  concerning  of  his 
father." 

"  Get  you  gone  for  a  couple  of  knaves  !"  cried  the  old 
man  sharply.  "  You  be  thieves  out  of  all  doubt,  I  will  fire 
on  you  stay  you  at  my  door  any  longer." 

"  Open  the  door,  you  old  fool !"  exclaimed  Master  Shak- 
speare, getting  to  be  somewhat  out  of  temper.  "  I  do  insist 
upon  your  giving  us  the  information  we  need  of  you,  else 
shall  you  presently  repent  it." 

"  Watch  !  Watch  !  Here  be  villains  a  breaking  into  my 
house.  Watch,  I  say.  Come  quickly,  or  I  shall  be  spoiled 
and  undone !"  Bawling  this  as  loudly  as  he  could,  Gregory 
Vellum  banged  down  the  casement,  and  left  the  two  friends 
no  wiser  than  they  came. 

*♦  If  you  be  true  men,  stand  !"  exclaimed  a  rough  voice 
close  at  their  elbow,  and  on  turning  round  they  observed  one 
of  the  city  watch — a  famous  stupid-looking  pudding-headed 
sort  of  a  fellow,  coming  up  to  them,  holding  of  his  bill  in  his 
hand  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  some  intention  of  making 
their  bodies  acquainted  with  it.  "  I  charge  you  to  stand  in 
^he  queen's  name.     I  apprehend  you  as  vagrom  men,  going 
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upon  exceeding  dissolute  courses,  and  will  straightway  bring 
you  before  Master  Constable  to  give  an  account  of  your- 
selves. Come  on  in  peaceable  fashion  like  well  behaved 
villains,  as  I  doubt  not  to  find  you,  else  will  I  raise  my 
brethren  of  the  watch,  besides  giving  you  some  terrible 
wounds  with  my  bill.  It  be  flat  felony  to  resist  one  of  the 
w^atch.  You  cannot  escape  hanging  for  it.  Come  on  then, 
in  the  queen's  name." 

"  You  bade  us  stand  in  the  queen's  name  but  this  mo- 
ment," replied  Master  Shakspeare  very  gravely,  and  moving 
not  a  foot.  "  Therefore  will  we  stand  till  doomsday  like 
true  men,  as  we  are." 

"  Nay,  that  be  against  the  law,"  cried  the  other  authori- 
tatively. "  No  vagrom  men  must  be  allowed  to  stand  when 
they  be  told  to  move  on,  nor  move  on  when  they  be  told  to 
stand,  for  so  saith  Master  Constable,  who  knoweth  the  law 
better  than  any  man  in  our  ward.  I  charge  you,  first  of  all, 
to  stand,  if  you  be  true  men" 

"  And  I  charge  you,  next  of  all,  to  run  away  if  you  be  a 
villain  !"  answered  Master  Shakspeare,  quickly  drawing  of 
his  rapier  ;  at  the  sight  of  which  the  other  left  his  speech 
unfinished,  and  took  to  running  away  as  fast  as  he  could, 
bawling  murder  with  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs.  Scarce 
had  Master  Shakspeare  had  his  laugh  out,  and  put  up  his 
weapon,  when  he  noticed  the  same  man  coming  towards 
him  with  some  five  or  six  of  the  watch. 

"  There  be  the  villains.  Master  Constable  !"  cried  he.  "  I 
caught  them  about  to  break  into  a  house,  and  upon  charging 
of  them  to  stand,  one  did  draw  his  tool  upon  me,  and  would 
have  done  me  some  deadly  hurt,  had  I  not  showed  what 
speed  of  foot  I  had." 

"  That  be  murder  with  intent  to  kill ;  or  manslaughter  at 
the  least,"  observed  one  of  his  companions,  a  fat  old  fellow 
with  a  famous  red  nose,  and  a  marvellous  grave  counte- 
nance. 

"  Let  us  be  upon  them,  else  will  they  escape,  neighbour 
Braddle,"  bawled  one  into  his  ear,  as  if  the  old  fellow  was 
deaf 

"  If  we  stab  them  with  our  bilfe  and  they  die  of  it  shall 
they  have  their  action  of  battery  upon  us  ?"  asked  another  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"  No,  for  we  shall  have  the  law  on  our  sides,"  replied  he 
that  was  called  Braddle.     "  If  you  kill  a  man  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  your  duty  he  shall  not  have  his  action  against  you — 
that  is,  if  he  resist  none.  If  he  do  not  resist  and  you  kill 
him,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  have  you  cast  for  the  murder." 

"  Then,  methinks,  it  be  best  to  meddle  not  with  these,'* 
remarked  a  third.  "  Perchance  we  might  come  but  badly 
off,  Master  Constable  1" 

"  So  stands  the  law,"  said  neighbour  Braddle,  with  as 
much  of  the  look  of  an  oracle  as  he  could  put  on  him.  "  If 
we  kill  them,  save  upon  resistance  to  our  authorities,  we 
shall  be  judged  to  be  malefactors,  and  not  get  off  without 
hanging." 

♦'  What,  if  they  kill  us  1"  inquired  one. 

"  Then  shall  we  have  the  law  on  our  sides,  and  may  kill 
them  again,"  answered  the  other. 

"  But  I  like  not  being  killed,  I  promise  you,  neighbour 
Braddle,"  observed  his  companion  with  an  inconceivable 
serious  look. 

♦*  Let  us  speak  them  fair,"  said  another.  "  Mayhap  we 
shall  be  able  to  lay  hold  on  them  without  a  brawl." 

"It  shall  be  done,"  answered  the  constable.  "  I  will  to 
them  myself."  Thereupon,  he  and  his  companions  walked 
up  to  Master  Shakspeare  and  his  friend,  who  had  been  so 
amused  with  what  the  others  had  said,  whereof  they  had 
heard  every  word  in  consequence  of  their  talking  so  loud,  that 
both  stayed  to  see  what  would  come  of  it. 

*'  My  masters,"  exclaimed  the  constable,  presenting  him- 
self before  them  with  a  famous  consequential  look,  whilst  his 
brethren  of  the  watch  kept  close  upon  his  heels.  "  On  your 
allegiance,  stir  not ;  as  you  are  true  men,  answer  what  I  ask 
of  you  ;  and  as  you  hope  to  be  saved,  speak  up,  for  I  be  mon- 
strous hard  of  hearing." 

"What  would  you  do  with  us  honest  men?"  inquired 
Master  Shakspeare  ;  but  he  had  scarce  let  the  words  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  he  found  himself  firmly  seized  by  two  of  the 
watch,  and  at  the  same  time  two  others  had  fast  hold  on  Mas- 
ter Francis. 

**  If  you  resist  us,  it  be  lawful  to  make  an  end  of  you," 
cried  one. 

"  Hold  them  fast,  neighbour,  for  they  be  such  thorough 
rogues,  I  doubt  not  they  would  escape  if  they  could,"  said  the 
first. 

"  Now  I  look  on  you  closer,"  observed  the  constable, 
poking  his   red  nose  as  near  as  he  might  to  the  faces  of  his 
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prisoners,  who  held  themselves  very  quiet.  "  Now  I  look 
on  you  closer,  two  such  absolute  cut-lliroats  never  saw  1  in 
my  days." 

*'  Especially  he  with  the  villanous  high  forehead,"  ex- 
claimed another. 

"  I  pretend  not  to  know  aught  of  reading  or  writing,"  re- 
marked a  third  ;  "  but  hanging  be  written  so  plain  on  the 
countenance  of  that  varlet,  that  methinks  none  need  learn  his 
horn-book  to  find  it  out." 

"  I  doubt  not  but  that  this  be  as  great  a  villain  as  the  other," 
observed  one  of  his  companions  who  had  hold  on  Master 
Francis.  "  Indeed,  if  I  be  not  hugely  deceived,  I  have  al- 
ready had  him  in  custody  for  cutting  of  a  purse." 

*'  For  all  their  fine  apparelling,  I  know  them  to  be  the  very 
rascalliest  pair  of  knights  of  the  post  that  live,"  cried  another. 

"  It  be  plain,  then,  that  you  are  the  villains  I  took  you  to 
be,"  said  Master  Constable,  looking  upon  the  prisoners  with 
extreme  severity.  "  Now,  answer  me,  as  you  wish  to  escape 
hanging — carry  you  any  money  in  your  purses  ?" 

*'  I  have  neither  money  nor  purse,"  replied  Master  Shak- 
speare. 

"  Dost  think  to  escape  hanging,  varlet,  and  have  no  money  ?" 
exclaimed  the  other,  sliarply  :  "  0'  my  life  you  be  the  shock- 
ingest  villain  I  have  met  with  this  many  a  day." 

"  It  be  plain  tliey  be  vagrom  men,"  cried  the  first,  "  for  it 
be  well  known  of  all,  vagrom  men  be  a  horrible  penniless 
set." 

"/  have  money.  Master  Constable,"  exclaimed  Master 
Francis. 

"  There  be  some  hope  of  you,"  quickly  replied  neighbour 
Braddle  :  "  saving  that  you  have  fallen  into  abominable  bad 
company,  I  would  not  utter  a  word  to  your  disparagement. 
I  doubt  not  it  will  be  found  upon  inquiry  you  be  a  youth  of 
a  very  marvellous  honesty.  Let  me  have  the  keeping  of  your 
money,  honest  youth,  else  it  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
stolen." 

*' I  thank  you,  I  would  rather  keep  it  myself,"  answered 
Master  Francis. 

"  Out  on  you  for  a  hardened  young  villain  !"  cried  the 
other,  looking  exceeding  wrath.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
your  being  a  couple  of  as  infamous  cutpurses  as  ever  were 
put  in  the  compter.  Bring  them  along,  neighbour  Sheepface 
— to  prison  with  them- — they  cannot  help  swinging  for't," 
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Master  Shakspeare  and  his  young  friend  were  dragged 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  and  ihey  began  to  think 
ihelr  situation  somewhat  unpleasant.  They  attempted  to  re- 
monstrate wiih  their  captors  upon  the  wrong  they  were  doing, 
in  hurrying  to  prison  persons  of  their  respectability  fur  com- 
mitting of  no  oifence,  and  threatened  them  with  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  law  were  they  not  released  on  the  instant ;  but 
they  received  nothing  but  abuse  in  reply.  They  had  scarce 
got  into  the  next  street  when  the  whole  party  were  met  by 
four  young  men,  who  were  coming  along  singing  and  cater- 
wauling, and  making  of  such  a  terrible  racket,  that  some  of 
the  citizens  were  seen  in  their  nightcaps  looking  out  of  win- 
dow to  know  what  horrible  noise  it  was. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog,  Big  Jack  o'  the  Turnstile,  here  be 
two  honest  gentlemen  in  custody  of  the  watch-!"  cried  a  well- 
known  voice,  as  he  approached  within  sight  of  them.  "  To 
the  rescue,  Peter  Perriwinkle  ! — to  the  rescue,  Long-legged 
Tom  ! — they  be  my  true  friends,"  shouted  Harry  Darinir,  as 
he  recognised  who  they  were.  In  a  minute  all  four  hurried 
towards  the  spot,  evidently  in  that  state  in  which  legions  of 
watch  would  have  been  cared  for  but  litde.  "  Ha  !  what  Ear- 
naby  Braddle  !"  exclaimed  Harry,  in  some  sort  of  astonish- 
ment, as  he  stood  before  Master  Constable  ;  "  take  that  for 
old  acquaintance  sake  !"  and  the  next  moment  Barnaby  Brad- 
dle measured  his  length  on  the  ground,  knocked  on  the  pate 
by  his  own  bill,  which  Harry  had  wrested  from  him. 

This  api  eared  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general  fight.  Master 
Shakspeare  and  his  young  friend  were  soon  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  captors,  having  each  of  them  tripped  up  the  heels  of 
guch  of  the  watch  as  held  them  ;  and  laying  hold  of  the  wea- 
pons of  those  who  fell,  they  assisted  Harry  Daring  and  his 
companions  with  such  good  will,  that  in  an  exceeding  brief 
space,  their  opponents  took  to  their  heels,  or  were  laid  with 
broken  pates  on  the  ground.  However  the  noise  of  the  dis- 
turbance and  the  outcries  of  those  who  ran  away,  soon  fetched 
such  numbers  of  the  city  watch,  that,  for  all  that  they  fought 
with  the  most  determined  resoluteness  every  one  of  them, 
Master  Shakspeare  and  his  party  would  have  been  over- 
powered, had  not  Harry  Daring  all  at  once  raised  the  cry  of 
*'  prentices  !  prentices  !  clubs  !  clubs  !"  -in  which  he  was  so 
vigorouslv  assisted  by  Bior  Jack  o'  tlie  Turnstile,  Lontr-leffored 
'J'om,  and  Peter  Perriwinkle,  that  there  presently  were  seen 
running  in  all  directions  some  score  of  young  men  and  boys, 
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every  one  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand,  who  began  laying  about 
them  so  famously,  it  looked  as  if  they  were  used  to  it.  More 
of  the  watch  continued  to  come,  but  the  apprentices  who  had 
already  taken  part  in  the  conflict  soon  drew  such  a  number  to 
their  assistance,  by  shouting  as  loud  as  they  could  **  pren- 
tices !  prentices  !  clubs  !  clubs  !"  that  the  street  became  filled 
with  thetn  and  the  watch,  to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds, 
all  fighting  with  one  another  as  fiercely  as  dragons,  with  such 
furious  outcries,  that  it  brought  the  citizens,  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  to  their  windows. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Harry  Daring  was  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  Indeed,  though  he  got  a  few  famous 
thumps  from  the  bills  of  his  opponents,  he  ceased  not  till  he 
and  his  companions  had  driven  them  to  seek  safety  in  flight; 
and  after  seeing  of  Master  Shakspeare  to  his  lodgings,  and  bid- 
ding good  night  to  his  old  school-fellows,  he  went  home  with 
Master  Francis,  overjoyed  that  he  had  again  participated  in 
such  "exquisite  fine  fun,"  as  he  had  ever  found  in  beating  of 
the  watch. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  The  Mermaid  ;  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest! 

Beaumont. 

But  that  which  most  doth  take  my  muse  and  me, 

Is  a  pure  cup  of  rich  Canary  wine, 

Which  is  The  Mermaid's  now — but  shall  be  mine  ; 

Of  which  had  Horace  or  Anacreon  tasted, 

Their  lives,  as  do  their  lines,  till  now  had  lasted. 

Ben   Jonson. 

Come,  let  us  go  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  folly  of  the  time. 

Herrick. 

The  next  day,  Master  Shakspeare  proceeded,  with  Master 
Francis  to  the  scrivener's,  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
make  the  old  miser  declare  what  he  knew  of  his  young  friend's 
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parentage:  but  Gregory  Vellum  was  obstinate,  nay,  quite 
rude  on  the  n^ialter.  He  would  have  it  he  knew  no  more  than 
he  had  already  said  ;  and  could  not  be  ever  a  wasting  of  his 
lime  in  answering  questions  concerning  the  birth  of  one  that 
was  base  born.  In  vain  his  nephew  implored  him  to  say  all 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  ;  he  only  laughed  at  his  prayers, 
and  bade  him  about  his  business:  in  vain  Master  Shakspeare 
threatened  him  with  legal  proceedings  told  he  not  the  truth  : 
he  set  him  at  defiance,  and  accused  them  both  of  coming  to 
him  with  no  belter  purpose  than  to  extort  money.  After  re- 
ceiving from  him  nothing  but  abuse,  and  finding  he  could  not 
be  brought,  either  by  threats,  or  bribes,  or  entreaties,  to  declare 
any  one  thing,  tliey,  with  a  very  evident  reluctance,  took  them- 
selves away.  Master  Francis  now  found  that  his  birth  was 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  ever;  yet  as  he  was  not  de- 
prived of  hope,  he  was  less  uneasy  on  the  subject  than  he  had 
been  a  long  time.  It  was  a  great  relief  the  getting  rid  of  all 
idea  of  relationship  with  that  wretched  hypocrite  Holdfast. 
Could  he  as  perfectly  convince  himself  of  his  own  legitimacy 
as  he  could  that  he  was  no  son  of  that  man,  he  would  have 
cared  but  little.  Even  were  his  father  some  honest  poor  man, 
he  would  now  be  satisfied,  provided  he  had  been  bound  in 
marriage  with  his  mother.  In  fine,  he  felt  lie  could  humble 
his  ambition  to  any  lowness,  to  secure  his  mother's  honour 
from  suspicion. 

The  success  of  his  play,  for  it  seemed  to  take  with  the  town 
more  and  more  every  day,  set  him  to  the  writing  of  other 
things,  and  he  began  to  be  considered  of  the  critics  one  of  the 
most  promising  poets  of  the  time.  Save  Master  Shakspeare, 
none  exhibited  such  interest  in  the  success  of  his  writings  as 
did  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  He  had  been  delighted  with  the  tra- 
gedy, and  took  every  occasion  to  bring  the  young  author  into 
notice  amongst  such  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  pos- 
sessed rank  or  influence.  What  had  passed  betwixt  his  se- 
cretary and  Queen  Elizabeth  had  vexed  him  as  much  as  the 
knowledge  that  the  youth  was  in  no  way  related  to  such  a  pal- 
try cheater  as  he  had  known  that  Holdfast  to  be,  had  given 
him  pleasure.  His  own  affairs  looked  not  to  be  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition.  At  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  devo- 
ted wife  he  had  strove  to  the  utmost  to  get  himself  restored  to 
the  queen's  favour  ;  but,  as  Cecil  insinuated,  my  Lord  Essex 
and  his  friends  had  such  influence  at  court  as  prevented  all  ap- 
proach to  a  reconciliation  with  her  majesty,  though  he  was 
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unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  bring  it  about.  For  all  this  the 
queen  did  often  send  him  comfortable  messages,  which  did 
give  him  some  hope  he  should  make  his  peace  with  her  before 
long.  An  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  had  been  talked  of, 
and  though  it  met  not  with  the  approbation  of  her  lord  treasu- 
rer, who  liked  not  any  thing  that  cost  much  money,  and 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  more  risk  than  profit;  as  it  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  lord  admiral  and  my  Lord  Essex,  it 
was  .thought,  among  those  supposed  to  be  in  the  secret,  my 
Lord  Biirghley's  opinion  would  go  for  naught.  The  expedi- 
tion had  been  originally  proposed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
some  years  since  ;  and  as  the  queen  had  lately  sent  frequently 
to  consult  him  on  the  matter.  Dame  Elizabeth  did  imagine  he 
would  have  some  command  in  it;  and  this  thought  of  hers 
pleased  her  mighlily,  for  she  did  argue  from  it  he  would  have 
such  opportunity  for  distinguishing  of  himself  as  must  needs 
end  in  his  being  restored  to  the  honourable  place  he  liad  lost  by 
his  marriat'e  with  lier. 

"  Put  you  on  your  hat  and  cloak.  Master  Francis,  and  come 
with  me,"  said  Sir  Walter  to  his  secretary,  as  they  sat  toge- 
ther, after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  ended,  in  the  library  at 
Durham  House,  that  was  in  the  turret  overlooking  the  Tliames. 
•'  I  wish  you  to  meet  certain  friends  of  mine,  in  whose  society 
I  doubt  not  you  will  find  infinite  pleasure." 

Master  Francis  was  not  long  in  complying  with  his  patron's 
request,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  walked  out  together  till 
thev  came  to  a  tavern  of  excellent  great  repute,  called  "The 
Mermaid,"  in  Friday  Street.  It  seemed  to  be  a  goodly  struc- 
ture, being  of  some  size,  with  a  famous  porch  in  the  centre, 
having  casements  from  the  ground  floor,  projecting  into  the 
street  farther  than  the  ordinary,  each  story  above  story,  with 
quaint  carvings  round  about  them,  and  a  huge  sign  over  the 
door,  representing  a  mermaid  in  the  sea,  daintily  combing  of 
her  hair  with  one  hand,  and  having  a  looking-glass  in  the  other, 
into  vvhich  she  appeared  to  be  gazing.  There  were  two 
or  three  gentleman-like  men  loitering  about  the  entrance,  con- 
versing with  each  other. 

"  Ha  !  Master  Donne  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Walter,  cordially 
greeting  a  young  man,  dressed  very  soberly,  yet  of  a  simple 
good  natured  countenance.  "  How  goeth  the  w^orld  with 
you  ]" 

"  Indeed  it  goeth  but  ill  with  me,  Sir  Walter,"  replied  he, 
"  yet  why  should  I  repine "?     It  be  true  enough,  I  have  lost 
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most  of  my  property ;  yet  my  dear  wife  hath  been  restored 
to  me.     Methinks  I  should  be  exceeding  content." 

"  I  hope  all  will  end  happily  at  last,"  remarked  Raleigh. 
Now  the  reader  must  know  that  this  Master  Donne  havinsr 
been  secretary  to  a  certain  Lord  Elsinore,  with  whom  he  had 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Italy,  fell  in  love  with  my  lord's  niece, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  and  upon  finding 
they  were  both  of  one  mind,  privately  married  her  ;  which 
did  so  enrage  her  father  when  he  came  to  know  of  it,  that 
he  took  away  his  wife  from  him,  had  him  dismissed  from 
his  office  of  secretary,  and  then  cast  him  into  prison.  He 
got  his  liberty  presently;  but  he  got  not  his  wife  again  till 
he  had  recourse  to  law  proceedings  with  his  father-in-law, 
that  nearly  consumed  all  his  substance. 

"  My  kinsman,  Sir  Francis  Whalley,  with  whom  I  am  liv- 
ing, is  exercising  of  his  best  means  to  get  Sir  George  to  be 
reconciled  to  me,"  added  Master  Donne.  "  I  know  not  what 
will  come  of  it,  but  will  hope  for  the  best.  Then  there  hath 
been  my  true  friend.  Dr.  Morton,  that  very  excellent  and 
truly  good  divine,  advising  me  to  enter  into  the  church,  and 
offering  me  a  benefice  if  I  would." 

"  And  surely  you  will  do  as  he  advises  you,  the  more 
especially  as  your  fortune  is  so  low  3"  remarked  Sir  Walter. 

•'  Indeed  I  cannot,"  replied  the  other.  "  'Tis  a  great  temp- 
tation at  this  time  certainly,  the  oflfer  of  a  fair  benefice  when 
I  have  nothing  to  look  to,  and  a  sweet  young  wife  to  provide 
for  ;  but  I  have  such  scruples  against  entering  the  priesthood, 
because  I  am  not  of  that  holy  disposition  methinks  it  should 
require,  that  I  cannot  bring  my  conscience  to  the  doing  of 
any  such  thing." 

"  O'  my  life !  I  do  most  truly  believe  you  would  do  the 
church  infinite  honour  in  becoming  one  of  its  members," 
said  Raleigh.  "  I  wish  all  were  as  conscientious  and  as 
worthy."  Then  turning  to  another  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
like  cordial  manner  as  he  had  used  to  Master  Donne — 
"  And  how  speedeth  Master  Cotton  in  his  labours  1  Hast 
found  any  more  rare  manuscripts  and  ancient  records,  such 
as  your  laudable  industry  hath  already  put  you  upon  the 
discovery  of?" 

"  Indeed  have  I,  Sir  Walter,"  replied  he,  who  was  one  of  a 
famous  staid  demeanour,  and  in  great  repute  for  his  know- 
ledge of,  and  eagerness  after,  all  manner  of  ancient  things. 
"  1  have  had  the  good  hap  to  get  hold  of  a  marvellous  num- 
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ber  of  such  wonderful,  curious,  and  valuable  manuscripts, 
charters,  records,  and  the  like  precious  documents,  as  scarce 
any  in  these  kingdoms  have  met  with,  the  which  I  shall  be 
proud  to  show  you,  call  you  on  me  ^t  any  time." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  pay  you  a  visit  soon,"  answered  Sir 
Walter.  "  Master  Selden — well  met !"  exclaimed  he  to  ano- 
ther— "  And  Master  Martin  too,"  he  added  to  a  fourth. 
"  Pray  tell  me  who  are  come  *?" 

"  There  are  Master  Beaumont  and  Master  Fletcher,"  said 
one. 

"  Arcades  ambo !"  cried  Raleigh  laughingly. 

"  Methinks  they  be  the  very  '  Gemini'  of  our  literary 
zodiac,"  observed  Master  Martin  in  a  like  humour.  "  They 
look  to  be  ever  so  closely  coupled." 

"  Then  there  have  lately  gone  up  Master  Shakspeare  and 
Master  Jonson,"  added  another. 

"  If  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  be  '  Gemini,'  "  said  Master 
Selden,  "  surely  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  be  '  Pisces  ;'  for,  o' 
my  life,  never  saw  I  such  fish  for  drinking  !"  Thereupon 
there  was  a  laugh  amongst  them  all. 

"  Not  a  long  while  since  Master  Carew  passed  me,  and 
went  in,"  remarked  Master  Donne. 

"  Doubtless  inventing  of  some  new  ballad,"  said  Master 
Cotton,  "  with  such  a  monstrous  fire  of  love  in  it  as  might 
dissolve  all  the  ice  betwixt  this  and  the  Frozen  Ocean." 

"  Master  Constable  and  Master  "Sylvester  are  also  there," 
added  another. 

"  Master  Sylvester  came  before  the  other  in  a  monstrous 
haste,"  observed  Master  Selden  in  the  same  merry  humour. 
*'  But  that  can  be  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary ;  for  he  be 
famous  for  outrunning  the  constable." 

"  Well,  let  us  up  and  join  them,  my  masters  !"  exclaimed 
Sir  Walter,  laughing  with  the  rest ;  upon  which  the  whole 
party  moved  on  through  the  spacious  doorway  with  its  fan- 
tastic carvings  about  it,  passing  a  notable  fat  landlady  in  the 
passage,  who  left  off  rating  one  of  the  drawers  to  drop  her 
guests  a  courtesy,  and  make  some  courteous  inquiry,  as  every 
one  said  a  civil  word  before  they  went  up  stairs.  As  they 
were  entering  the  room  above,  they  heard  such  shouts  of 
laughter  as  showed  plain  enough  there  was  no  lack  of  good 
humour  amongst  the  company;  and  so  it  appeared,  for  upon 
their  coming  in  they  noticed  that  every  one  was  laughing  as 
heartily  as  he  might ;  and  Master  Shakspeare  and  one  of  a 
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right  merry  aspect,  whom  Master  Francis  knew  to  be  Ben 
Jonson,  were  in  the  midst  of  them,  evidently  caiisin<?  all  the 
mirth  they  had  heard.  The  room  was  long,  and  of  a  fair 
height,  having  a  long  old  oak  table  with  rounded  legs  put  in 
the  centre,  on  which  a  drawer  appeared  to  be  setting  things 
ready  for  supper.  The  compartments  in  the  wainscot  were 
elaborately  carved  with  all  manner  of  foliage  and  griffins' 
heads  ;  and  the  chimney,  which  was  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
height  and  capaciousness,  was  ornamented  in  a  like  manner. 
There  was  an  open  cupboard  on  one  side,  in  which  was  a 
rare  display  of  glass  and  china,  and  one  or  two  parcel-gilt 
goblets;  and  a  goodly  silver  tankard,  curiously  wrought 
with  a  scene  of  persons  going  a  hawking  ;  and  the  tapestry 
round  the  room  was  worked  with  rude  designs  descriptive 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada,  with  labels  coming 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  ships, 
saying  of  certain  things  attributed  to  them. 

Master  Francis  upon  first  coming  in  did  as  he  saw  others 
do,  put  his  hat  upon  a  peg,  and  then  turned  to  see  who  was 
of  the  company.  Most  of  them  he  knew  ;  for  they  were  the 
chiefest  wits  of  the  time,  that  he  had  often  met  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  players,  and  these  greeted  him  kindly.  Whilst 
looking  about  him,  he  could  not  help  observing  the  drawer, 
who  was  a  youth  marvellous  spare  of  flesh,  with  long  legs 
and  long  arms,  in  a  white  canvass  doublet  and  saflfron-coloured 
hose,  and  an  exceeding  innocent  countenance,  in  which  the 
sense  of  respect  for  the  company  in  which  he  was,  seemed  to 
be  iiaving  a  sore  struggle  with  the  desire  to  laugh  at  the  right 
admirable  jests  that  ever  and  anon  broke  from  one  or  other  of 
them. 

"  Here  cometli  our  King  of  El  Dorado  !"  exclaimed  Ben 
Jonson  eood-huraouredly,  as  he  noticed  the  entrance  of  Sir 
Waller  Raleigh  and  those  who  came  with  him.  "  Mayhap  we 
shall  have  something  sterling  now.  O'  my  life  !  I  be  won- 
derful like  good  money  kept  with  bad.  ^leihinks,  by  this 
lime,  I  must  needs  have  so  suspicious  a  look  with  me,  on  ac- 
qpunt  of  the  rubs  I  am  getting  among  these  base  ones,  that  I 
cannot  help  being  thought  as  brass  as  my  company." 

♦'  Verily,  thy  company  be  brazen  enough,  of  all  conscience," 
replied  Master  Shakspeare  in  a  like  tone  and  manner.  "  I 
will  pnt  thee  up  to  a  good  thing,  Ben.  When  the  next  lord 
mayor's  day  comes  round,  offer  for  a  reasonable  sum  to  play 
the  part  of  one  of  the  men  in  armour.     Nature  hath  provided 
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thee  with  such  a  complete  suit  of  brass,  thou  art  sure  to  be 
able  to  do  it  cheaper  and  more  to  the  life  than  any." 

"  Away  with  thee  ! — thy  wit  be  all  of  a  quality  with  thy- 
self!"  cried  the  other,  whilst  liis  companion  laughed  as  loud 
as  the  rest.  "  Not  only  art  thou  brazen  beyond  all  denial,  but 
thou  art  a  very  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  ;  for  thou  dost  '  rOar' 
at  the  expense  of  thy  victims." 

"  I'faiih  be  I  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  thou  must  needs  be  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare.  "  Mayhap 
it  would  be  greatly  to  somebody's  profit,  who  would  break 
thee  up  and  sell  thee  by  weight,  as  was  done  with  that  ancient 
image.  But  heard  I  not  that  the  worshipful  company  of  bra- 
ziers had  made  thee  a  handsome  offer  at  so  much  per  pound, 
wishing  to  melt  ihee  into  candlesticks,  hand-irons,  stew-pans 
and  the  like  famous  utensils?  I  hope  'tis  true,  for  thou  wouldst 
then  come  to  a  goodly  use,  which  be  more  than  I  can  hope  of 
thee  at  present." 

"  Oh  !  would  I  had  the  lapis  philosophicics,''^  exclaimed 
Ben  Jonson,  "  I  would,  with  what  speed  I  might,  transmute 
the  abominable  baseness  of  thy  humour  into  something  more 
creditable  to  thee." 

"  Use  it  on  thyself,  Ben,  I  prythee,  for  thou  wilt  find  it 
more  to  thy  profit,"  answered  the  other,  laughingly.  "  Had 
such  transmutation  been  done,  and  thou  hadst  been  one  of  the 
children  of  Israel  that  were  hastening  away  from  Pharaoh, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  them  to  have  melted 
the  trinkets  they  had  filched  from  the  Egyptians." 

*'  And  why  not,  my  (Edipus  ?"  asked  his  companion. 

*'  Because  they  would  have  had  a  golden  calf  ready  at  their 
hands,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare.  At  this  the  company 
laughed  louder  than  ever,  and  the  drawer  turned  his  head  on 
one  side,  to  hide  the  grin  that  had  made  its  appearance  on  his 
countenance. 

"  Well,  my  masters,"  exclaimed  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  fear- 
ing that  the  liveliness  of  their  wits  might,  if  not  interrupted, 
lead  them  to  loggerheads,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  you  are 
both  '  men  of  metal ;'  and  if  the  nature  thereof  hath  an  incli- 
nation for  the  brazen,  *  Corinthian  brass'  it  must  be  at  the 
least." 

"  That  is  a  pretty  compliment,  o'  my  word,"  cried  Master 
Cotton,  "  and  in  honest  truth  I  take  them  to  be  of  such  choice 
metal,  if  brass  they  be,  that  had  they  lived  in  Rome,  under 
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eithw*  its  consuls  or  emperors,  I  doubt  not  at  all  they  would 
both  have  been  coined  into  '  asses.' " 

"  Nay,  hang  it,  Master  Cotton  !"  exclaimed  Master  Shak- 
speare,  good  humouredly,  "  travel  not  so  far  as  Rome  to  make 
asses  of  us.  I  would  take  no  such  trouble  in  such  a  case,  I 
promise  you  ;  for  were  I  so  inclined,  I  see  no  reason  for 
doubling  I  could  make  an  ass  of  you  on  the  spot."  There- 
upon the  laugh  was  as  general  as  ever,  and  the  drawer  put  his 
hand  to  his  mouth  to  prevent  others  from  seeing  he  could  not 
avoid  joining  in  it. 

'^  Barnaby  !"  cried  Ben  Jonson,  winking  at  some  of  those 
around  him,  as  if  to  intimate  to  them  what  he  would  be  at, 
"  what  hast  got  for  supper  ?" 

In  a  moment  the  drawer  had  on  him  as  grave  a  face  as  ever 
was  met  with  in  a  drawer,  and  gazing  steadily  on  his  fingers, 
he  began  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hand  to  touch 
the  points  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  other,  as  he  slowly 
named  the  following  dishes  : — 

"  Turkey  pullets,  venison  pasty,  two  roasted  capons, 
cold" 

"  Art  sure  they  be  capons,  Barnaby  ?"  inquired  one,  inter- 
rupting him. 

"  Ay,  Master,"  replied  he  "  brave  capons,  I  promise  you." 

*' Art  cock  sure  on't  ?"  asked  another. 

"Ay,  Master,"  answered  the  drawer. 

"  Now  how  canst  pretend  to  be  cock  sure  on  a  matter  of 
capons  ?"  said  the  first,  with  an  infinite  gravity.  Barnaby 
scratched  his  head  and  looked  puzzled,  and  the  rest  took  the 
question  very  merrily,  as  may  be  supposed. 

"Well,  and  what  else  hast  got  for  supper?"  asked  Master 
Shakspeare.  The  drawer  again,  with  a  monstrous  serious 
countenance,  began  counting  of  his  fingers  as,  with  the  same 
voice  and  manner,  he  repeated  the  following  list  of  good 
things : — 

*'  Turkey  pullets,  venison  pasty,  two  roasted  capons,  cold 
sirloin  of  beef" 

"  Dost  not  think  the  sirloin  would  have  been  all  the  better 
had  it  been  hot,"  asked  Ben  Jonson,  very  earnestly. 

"  Mayhap  it  would,  master,"  replied  Barnaby,  with  a  won- 
derful innocency ;  "  yet  I  know  not  for  certain.  Paradven- 
ture  asked  I  about  it  of  mistress,  she  could  say." 

"  It  matters  not — proceed   with   what  you  were  stating,' 
said  the  other. 
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Again  Barnaby  took  to  the  counting  of  his  fingers,  and  the 
naming  of  the  dishes,  with  more  steadfast  gravity  than  ever, 
— beijinning  as  at  first : — 

"  Turkey  pullets,  venison  pasty,  two  roasted  capons,  cold  sir- 
loin of  beef,  boiled  coneys,  slewed  lampreys."  Here  he  made 
a  stop,  and  seemed  to  think  very  intently  for  a  minute  or  so; 
then  began  counting  of  his  fingers  again — after  he  had  counted 
out  the  left  hand,  making  use  of  it  to  count  the  right  with,  and 
renamed  what  he  had  mentioned  in  a  lower  voice,  as  if  it  was 
to  himself, — "  Turkey  pullets,  venison  pasty,  two  roasted 
capons,  cold  sirloin  of  beef,  boiled  coneys,  stewed  lampreys 
— stewed  lampreys — stewed  lampreys,"  repeated  he,  looking 
from  his  fingers  to  the  ceiling  with  a  stare  so  wondrous  hard, 
every  one  supposed  he  saw  there  something  marvellous. 
*' Stewed  lampreys — odds  pittikins  !  now  my  memory  will 
not  serve  me  to  name  what  cometh  after  the  stewed  lampreys, 
though  I  said  all  the  dishes  to  mistress  not  an  hour  since.'* 
None  interrupted  him,  though  every  one  looked  to  be  exceed- 
ing inclined  to  laugh,  he  appeared  to  be  so  famously  perplexed  ; 
but  many  could  keep  their  gravity  no  longer  when  they  ob- 
served him,  though  he  spoke  not,  evidently  from  the  moving 
of  his  lips  repeating  what  he  had  already  said,  as  with  a 
gravity  mixed  with  some  little  furiousness,  he  once  more  took 
to  the  counting  of  his  fingers.  "  Boar's  head  !"  shouted  he  at 
last,  amid  the  boisterous  laughter  of  all  present.  "Alack  that 
I  should  forget  the  boar's  head  !"  Then  he  continued_  as 
intent  upon  his  fingers  as  ever.  "  Boar's  head,  marrow  pud- 
ding, two  dishes  of  roast  apple-johns,  three  of  slewed  prunes, 
and  a  custard  with  plums  in  it." 

"It  be  plain  enough,  Barnaby,  thou  wilt  not  have  to  go  far 
to  bring  us  our  su{)per,"  observed  Master  Beaumont. 

"  No  farther  than  the  kitchen,  master,"  replied  the  drawer 
very  innocently. 

"  Surely  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  your  going  to  the 
kitchen,"  said  Master  Beaumont.  "  It  seemed  but  now  you 
had  it  all  at  your  '  fingers'  ends.'  "  Amid  the  laughter  which 
followed  this,  the  voice  of  a  woman  was  heard  crying  out, 
"  Barnaby  !"  as  loud  as  she  could. 

"Anon,  mistress!"  replied  he. 

"  How  long  hast  been  a  drawer,  Barnaby  ?"  asked  Ben 
Jonson. 

"A  year  since  Pentecost,  master,"  answered  he. 

"  Barnaby  !  Why,  thou  idle  varlet !"  screamed  the  voice 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
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•*Anon,  anon,  mistress!"  cried  Barnaby,  evidently  anxious 
to  get  away. 

"  Dost  like  thy  business  ?"  asked  the  other. 

*'  Ay,  marry  do  I,  master,"  answered  the  drawer  looking 
towards  the  door  as  if  in  some  dread  his  mistress  would  be 
coming. 

"  Prylhee  tell  me  what  dost  get  by  thy  business  !"  inquired 
Ben  Jonson  with  an  infinite  seriousness,  as  if  the  question 
was  one  of  great  moment. 

"  Twenty  good  shillings  a  year,  besides  vails ;  and" 

"Barnaby  !  Barnaby  !  Thou  knave,  must  I  bawl  here  all 
day  ?"  shouted  the  hostess. 

"  Anon  !  anon,  mistress !"  cried  he  again  with  his  coun- 
tenance in  some  alarm;  and  then  added  hurriedly,  "  and  a 
suit  at  Lammas  and  Shrovetide." 

"  Prylhee  detain  him  no  longer,  Master  Jonson,"  said  Sir 
Walter,  though  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  anxiety  of 
the  drawer  to  attend  to  his  mistress,  whilst  he  seemed  fearful 
of  taking  himself  away  from  his  interrogator  too  quickly, 
from  the  likelihood  there  appeared  in  it  of  giving  him  offence. 
"  Let  him  to  his  duty  ;  else  shall  we  have  Dame  Cannikin  so 
put  out,  our  supper  may  chance  to  suffer  for  it." 

"  Nay,  I  would  not  allow  of  our  supper  suffering  on  any 
account,"  replied  Ben  Jonson  laughingly,  as  the  drawer  made 
his  escape. 

"  How  tender  of  heart  thou  art !"  exclaimed  Master 
Shakspeare.  "  But  for  all  thy  fine  professions,  I  doubt  not 
in  the  least  thou  wouldst  act  towards  it  the  part  of  the  wolf  to 
the  lamb — thou  wouldst  make  a  meal  of  it." 

"I  own  that  be  my  intention,"  said  Ben  Jonson,  joining  in 
the  mirth  that  then  became  general.  "  There  is  some  likelihood 
of  its  suffering  from  me  to  some  extent,  after  that  fashion  ; 
for  at  present  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  cruel  appetite." 

"  At  present !"  cried  Shakspeare  with  marked  emphasis. 
*'  Certes  it  be  modest  of  thee  to  speak  but  of  '  the  present'  in 
relation  to  thy  appetite ;  for  thou  remindest  me  of  a  certain 
maelstrom  I  have  heard  of,  which  be  ever  at  work  swallowing 
all  things  that  come  within  its  reach." 

"  It  be  a  thousand  pities  thou  hast  never  gone  that  way," 
observed  the  other.  "  But  I  forgot.  There  are  some  people 
that  an  old  proverb  declareth  will  never  be  drowned." 

It  is  probable  some  reply  of  a  like  nature  with  what  had 
been  already  said  by  these  two  of  one  another,  would  have 
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been  spoken  by  Master  Shakspeare ;  but  at  that  moment, 
evidently  lo  the  huge  salisfaciion  of  the  company,  the  door 
opened,  and  there  entered  no  other  than  Mistress  Cannikin 
herself,  carrying  a  dish  of  roast  capons,  which  she  placed  on 
one  end  of  the  table.  Master  Francis,  when  lie  passed  her 
in  the  passa;,^e,  fancied  he  had  sight  of  her  portly  person  and 
fair  florid  face  before,  and  now,  on  a  more  careful  scrutiny 
he,  to  his  no  small  surprise,  recognised  her  as  the  famous  lat 
dame,  that  with  her  equally  fat  daughter,  had  been  in  the 
room  with  him  at  the  playhouse  at  the  first  playing  of  his 
tragedy.  She  was,  on  this  occasion,  apparelled  very  stately 
in  a  dress  of  flame-coloured  taflieta,  cut  low,  and  with  a  mon- 
strous fine  ruff  to  it,  wearing  a  goodly  bunch  of  keys  at  her 
girdle,  besides  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  pincushion.  After  her 
came  her  daughter  with  another  dish,  who  was  decked  out  as 
daintily  as  her  mother,  in  a  dress  of  the  same  material; 
which  made  Ben  Jonson,  as  he  saw  the  two  coming  along 
enveloped  in  the  steam  of  the  dishes  they  carried,  call  them 
personifications  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum.  Next  to  mine  hostess's  daughter  came  Barnaby,  then 
another  drawer,  then  a  tall  stout  woman  with  a  countenance 
that  oulflamed  the  taffeta — then  a  clumsy  scrub  of  a  girl  with 
a  black  face  and  red  elbows — and  then  a  still  greater  scrub  of 
a  boy  scarce  half  her  size,  in  a  leathern  jerkin  a  mile  and  all 
too  big  for  him, — all  bearing  in  their  hands  dishes  as  much 
as  they  could  carry. 

"  Now,  Kale  !"  exclaimed  Dame  Cannikin  addressing  all 
of  them  in  turn  ;  "  put  you  the  turkey  pullets  in  the  centre. 
Barnaby  !  lay  the  boar's  head  at  the  top  of  the  table,  where 
the  noble  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  used  to  sit.  Humphrey  ! 
the  venison  pasty  here  for  Master  Shakspeare.  Mary  Cook  ! 
the  boiled  coneys  on  this  side.  Dorothy  !  the  stewed  lam- 
preys opposite.  Dick  Turnspit !  the  marrow  puddings  next 
the  turkey  pullets — and  now  get  you  gone  all  of  you  for  the 
rest  of  the  things,  whilst  I  fetch  the  tankards  and  glasses  from 
the  cupboard."  Whereupon  all  departed,  after  placing  the 
things  as  she  directed,  saying  never  a  word,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  what  else  was  intended  for  the  supper,  as  she  got 
what  she  wanted  from  the  cupboard.  During  this  time  her 
guests  were  placing  of  themselves  at  the  table,  where  every 
man  found  his  knife  and  his  napkin  ready  for  him.  Master 
Francis  being  at  the  right  hand  of  Sir  Walter  and  Ben  Jonson 
on  the  left — Master  Shakspeare  at  the  other  end  having  Beau- 
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mont  on  one  side,  and  Fletcher  on  the  other,  and  the  rest  of 
the  parly  sitting  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  table  as  they 
could. 

Mine  hostess  as  she  helped  in  putting  every  thing  in  proper 
order,  seemed  to  notice  whatever  was  going  on  around  her, 
and  kept  not  her  tongue  still  a  moment  ;  addressing  one  or 
other  of  her  guests  in  some  courteous  speech,  or  rating  the 
drawers,  or  apologising  for  whatever  she  thought  was  defi- 
cient in  the  serving  of  the  supper. 

"  Good  Master  Donne,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,"  se 
exclaimed.     "  You  liave  been  a  stranger  of  late." 

"  Much  against  mv  will,  depend  on't,  fair  hostess,"  replied 
he. 

"  Then,  forsooth,  you  are  not  to  blame,"  added  she. 
"  Worthy  Master  Cotton,  you  are  welcome  as  a  rasher  of 
bacon  in  peascod  time.  Kate  !  dip  not  your  sleeve  in  the 
slewed  lampreys.  There  lieth  the  carver,  noble  Sir  Waller  by 
the  side  of  the  dish  !  By  my  troth  Mary  Cook  hath  forgot  to 
put  the  lemon  in  the  boar's  mouth.  Go  you,  and  get  a  lemon, 
Barnaby  !  Sweet  Master  Shakspeare,  I  live  in  hope  the  pasty 
will  be  to  your  liking." 

"  Where  the  hostess  is  so  greatly  to  my  liking,  what  is  of 
her  providing  must  needs  be  as  desirable,"  asswered  the  other 
gallantly. 

*'  La,  forsooth.  Master  Shakspeare  !"  exclaimed  she,  look- 
ing exceeding  pleased.  "  Well,  for  a  prettily  spoken  gentleman 
never  met  1  your  peer." 

"  Wilt  say  grace,  Master  Shakspeare  ?"  inquired  Sir  W^alter 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

"  Nay  it  be  useless  asking  of  him,"  cried  Ben  Jonson. 
*'  For  he  be  the  most  notorious  grace-less  varlet  that  lives." 

"O'  my  life,  he  cares  only  to  avoid  saying  it  himself,"  re- 
plied Master  Shakspeare,  in  a  like  jocular  manner.  "  For 
there  cannot  be  in  this  world  so  infamous  a  ' scape- gr ace. '^ 
After  the  laugh  had  subsided  which  followed  these  witty  say- 
ings, the  latter,  with  a  monstrous  serious  face,  repeated  the 
following  couplet : — 

"  With  these  g-ood  things  before  our  sights. 
Grant  us,  good  Lord,  good  appetites.** 

'•  Mayhap,  if  our  commons  were  to  become  as  short  as 
our  grace,  our  appetites  would  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of 
being  satisfied,"  said  Master  Selden. 
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**  Indeed,  the  grace  be  of  a  singular  fine  brevity,"  observed 
Mistress  Cannikin,  seating  of  herself  at  the  centre  of  the  table, 
whilst  her  daughter  placed  herself  opposite  to  her  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to  it.  "  But  melhinks  it  be 
all  the  better,  for  then  shall  the  meat  stand  the  less  chance  of 
getting  cool.  Now,  Master  Carew,  let  me  help  you  to  a  leg 
of  this  coney,"  she  added,  as  she  began  dividing  the  joints 
of  it — still  seeming  to  have  her  eyes  every  where,  and  talk- 
ing by  turns  to  all.  ♦'  Please  you,  good  Master  Donne,  to  carve 
those  turkey  pullets.  I  pray  you,  worthy  Master  Cotton, 
look  to  the  capons.  Kate,  serve  you  the  lampreys.  Well, 
forsooth,  if  there  be  not  Master  Francis !  I  am  right  glad  to 
see  you  at  the  Mermaid,  sweet  sir.  You  are  heartily  welcome 
I  assure  you.  Indeed  that  was  a  moving  tragedy  of  yours. 
Sauce  to  your  capon,  Master  Fletcher?  I  cried  not  so  much 
any  time  since  the  day  my  last  husband  died.  Take  you  no 
boar's  head  with  your  pullet.  Master  Beaumont  ?  I  pray  you, 
what  will  you  have,  sweet  Master  Francis  ?  Let  me  com- 
mend the  pasty  to  you.  Barnaby  !  prylhee  make  more  speed 
with  Master  Carew's  trencher  !  Ah  !  thou  awkward  varlet, 
Humphrey  !  thou  wert  nigh  spilling  all  the  gravy  upon  the 
noble  Sir  Walter's  ruff.  Alack !  Master  Francis  hath  no 
bread  !  A  manchet  for  Master  Francis,  Barnaby,  on  the  instant  ! 
And  how  is  the  sweet  young  gentleman  your  friend,  Master 
Francis,  who  spoke  so  commendably  of  you  it  did  my  heart 
good  to  hear  him  ?" 

Master  Francis  felt  he  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have 
escaped  her  observation,  for  he  thought  it  would  draw  on  him 
the  notice  of  others,  but  to  his  great  relief  he  found  the  good 
dame  waited  not  to  have  any  of  her  many  questions  answered, 
for  she  went  on  talking  without  ceasing,  and  the  company 
were  too  well  employed  to  heed  him. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  pasty,  my  fair  hostess  ?" 
inquired  Master  Shakspeare.  % 

"  No,  forsooth,  kind  sir,  help  yourself,  I  pray  you,"  replied 
Mistress  Cannikin,  "you  have  not  put  bit  in  your  mouth  yet. 
Noble  Sir  Walter,  I  hope  the  supper  is  of  your  liking?  O' 
my  life  these  varlets  of  mine  have  forgot  the  ale  !  Haste, 
Barnaby  and  draw  it ;  and  mind,  secure  the  spigot.  Kate  ! 
what  wouldst  have  ?" 

"Indeed,  la!  I  have  no  choice,"  drawled  the  girl,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  somewhat  of  a  simpleton. 

"  Say  you  that  to  all,  you  will  never  get  married,  fair  Kate," 
observed  Master  Shakspeare. 
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'« Tilly  vally  !  she  will  have  choice  enough  I  warrant  me 
when  the  time  comes  !"  exclaimed  her  mother  laugliing  till 
her  fat  ciieeks  seemed  to  shake  like  a  jelly.  "  Sauce  to  your 
pullet,  Master  Jonson  ?  Humphrey,  you  idle  varlet,  look  to 
Master  Jonson's  trencher.  Forsooth,  if  she  taketh  after  her 
mother,  her  mind  may  soon  be  known  when  a  husband  be  in 
the  way,  I  promise  you." 

"  Indeed,  la  !  1  care  not  for  a  husband,"  said  Kate  very  de- 
murely. 

♦'  Sav  that  when  thou  hast  one,  wench.  It  will  be  soon 
enough  to  care  not  for  one  then,  I  warrant  me,"  cried  the  host- 
ess of  the  Mermaid,  acrain  shaking  herself  all  over  like  a 
very  aspen.  "  Noble  Sir  Walter !  there  is  a  right  delicate 
wing  of  a  capon  on  the  dish.  Master  Cotton,  I  pray  you  pre- 
vail on  Sir  Walter.  Lack  you  any  thing,  Master  Francis  ? 
The  ale  will  be  here  anon.  Humphrey,  thou  heedless  caitiff! 
seest  thou  not  Master  Carew  looking  for  the  salt?" 

"Can  I  not  prevail  on  you,  fair  Kate  1"  inquired  Master 
Shakspeare. 

"If  you  be  wise,  let  him  not  prevail  on  you,  sweet  Kate !" 
cried  Ben  Jonson  laughingly. 

"  Heed  him  not,  I  pray  you,  sweet  Kate,"  said  Master 
Shakspeare,  in  a  like  humour.  "  He  would  do  you  some 
wrong  if  he  could — not  I,  believe  me ;  for  it  be  well  known 
of  all  men  living,  he  hath  the  very  greediest  tooth  for  '  sweet 
cates'  of  every  kind." 

"  O'  my  life,  Master  Shakspeare,  that  be  as  good  a  thing 
as  I  have  heard  this  many  a  day,"  exclaimed  the  portly  dame, 
joining  as  heartily  as  any  in  the  general  laugh.  "  Sweet 
cates,  forsooth  !  Barnaby  !  ale  for  Master  Francis.  It  be  a 
famous  jest  indeed.  I  pray  you.  Master  Donne,  stand  not 
upon  being  asked  for  any  thing.  A  truly  excellent  jest,  by 
my  troth." 

"  Hast  heard  of  that  new-fangled  invention  called  '  forks' " 
inquired  Master  Constable  of  Master  Cotton,  as  he  was  dili- 
gently fingering  of  his  meat. 

"  It  comes  from  Italy,"  replied  the  other.  "  Your  gallants 
there  are  so  monstrous  fine  they  cannot  be  brouirht  to  touch 
their  victuals,  so  they  have  got  them  a  steel  thing  with  prongs 
to  it,  with  the  which  they  lift  what  they  would  eat  into  their 
mouths." 

♦'  That  looketh  to  be  nothing  better  than  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence,"  observed  Master  Donne  very  gravely.     "  Of 
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what  use,  I  pray  you,  can  be  our  fingers  if  not  for  laying 
hold  of  our  meat  1  I  could  never  be  brought  to  tolerate  such 
atheistical  inventions." 

The  supper  proceeded  much  in  this  way ;  with  an  occa- 
sional joke  from  Ben  Jonson  or  Master  Shakspeare,  which 
was  sure  to  create  famous  mirth  amongst  the  company. 
The  face  of  the  portly  hostess  looked  as  warm  and  as  round 
as  the  sun  at  harvest  time,  whilst  that  of  her  daughter,  sit- 
ting opposite,  seemed  like  unto  a  reflection  of  it.  Both  at 
last  were  prevailed  on  to  eat ;  but  Dame  Cannikin,  though 
ever  so  much  engaged  in  the  eating  of  her  own  supper,  still 
appeared  to  have  her  eyes  every  where,  still  talked  with  lit- 
tle intermission  to  all ;  and  still  continued  to  shake  her  fat 
sides  at  every  jest  that  was  uttered,  either  by  her  guests  or 
herself. 

When  all  had  eat  what  sufficed  them,  Mistress  Cannikin 
giving  her  daughter  a  look  which  the  other  quickly  interpreted, 
rose  from  her  seat. 

"  I  hope  the  supper  hath  pleased  you,  gentlemen  !  Bar- 
naby,  get  you  the  voider  ready,  and  sweep  the  table,"  ob- 
served she ;  and  as  soon  as  she  spoke,  commendations  broke 
from  all. 

•'  Indeed  it  was  most  admirably  provided,"  said  Sir 
Walter. 

"  It  be  said  that  some  mermaids  are  to  be  avoided,"  added 
Master  Shakspeare,  "  because  of  their  beguiling  men  to 
their  destruction  ;  but  they  who  relate  this  tale  never  met 
with  the  Mermaid  of  Friday  Street,  else  would  they  have 
told  a  clean  contrary  story." 

"  Yea,  forsooth,  and  indeed  most  truly  and  prettily  spo- 
ken," replied  the  portly  hostess.  "  Barnaby !  heed  how 
thou  boldest  that  dish  !  Our  mermaid  shall  harm  none,  I 
promise  you.  Humphrey  !  take  up  the  trenchers  carefully  ! 
And  what  wine  please  you  to  have,  noble  Sir  Walter?  See 
to  the  carrying  of  the  dishes  into  the  buttery,  Kate  !  Shall 
it  be  the  Gascoigne,  the  Bastard,  the  Ipocras,  the  Muscova- 
dine,  the  Canary,  the  Sherris,  or  the  Charneco  ?" 

"What  say  you,  my  masters?"  inquired  Sir  Walter. 
"  Methinks  the  Canary  is  of  so  good  a  quality  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  it  another  trial." 

"  In  truth  it  be  exceeding  good,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare. 
*'  Mayhap  'twould  be  as  well  though  were  we  to  have  with 
it  some  Ipocras." 
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"And  some  sack  also,  good  hostess  !"  cried  Ben  Jonson. 
"  The  sack  of  your  making  be  of  so  delectable  a  sort,  I  would 
I  could  swallow  a  butt  of  it." 

"  Then  would  you  make  but  a  sorry  sack-but,""  observed 
Master  Shaksj^eare  with  a  laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
all. 

"Nay,  but  the  sack-but  be  a  famous  ancient  instrument," 
exclaimed  Master  Cotton.  "  I  doubt  not  were  it  well  played 
on  'twould  discourse  most  excellent  music  even  now." 

"  Let  me  catch  any  playing  on  me,"  replied  Ben  Jonson, 
seeming  to  be  a  little  out  of  humour.  "  I  promise  you  I 
would  give  them  a  tune  to  dance  to." 

"  '  Green  Sleeves,'  or  '  Light  o'  love,'  perchance,"  said 
Dame  Cannikin  merrily.  "Master  Francis,  I  hope  you  have 
found  proper  enjoyment  in  your  supper.  They  be  the  mov- 
ingest  tunes  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  many  a  time  and 
oft  have  I  danced  to  them  by  the  hour.  Barnaby,  mind 
you  let  not  the  dish  slip !  Then  it  shall  be  my  choice  Ca- 
nary and  Ipocras ;  and  you  shall  have  some  sack  too  of 
my  very  delicatest  brewing."  Whereupon  the  portly  host- 
ess took  herself  out  of  the  room,  talking  all  the  way  she 
went. 

After  Barnaby  had  swept,  with  a  long  wooden  knife,  the 
bones  off  the  table,  into  a  basket,  called  the  voider,  the  wine 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  with  sundry  sorts  of  fruits  and 
cakes,  and  very  quickly  the  whole  party  got  to  be  more 
merry  than  ever.  Jests  flew  about  like  hailstones,  hitting 
every  body  ;  but  there  was  nothing  like  unto  the  sayings  of 
Ben  Jonson  and  Master  Shakspeare,  which,  for  sparkling 
wit  exceeded  all  that  had  been  heard.  These  two  were 
continually  letting  off  some  smart  thing  against  each  other, 
which  was  sure  to  be  retaliated,  till  mayhap,  Ben  Jonson 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  or  not  being  of  so  pleasant  a  temper 
as  was  his  antagonist,  did  get  so  nigh  upon  quarrelling,  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  keep  peace 
betwixt  them.  Master  Francis  held  his  prate  like  a  modest 
youth  as  he  was  ;  or  spoke  only  when  he  was  addressed 
by  any  of  those  around  him,  for  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  attempt  bandying  jests  with  the  choicest  wits  of  the 
age. 

Presently  there  returned  Mistress  Cannikin,  carrying  the 
huge  silver  tankard  that  had  stood  in  the  cupboard,  closely 
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followed  by  the  buxom  Kate  with  a  plate  of  figs  and  another 
of  oranges. 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  sack,  Master  Jonson,"  said  she, 
placing  it  before  him,  with  her  full  round  face  all  radiant  with 
smiles.  "  It  be  made  of  the  choicest  sherris,  and  I  have  used 
all  my  cunning  in  the  brewing  of  it.  Barnaby,  place  the 
baked  pij)pins  and  comfits  nigh  Master  Francis,  and  the 
marchpane  closer  to  Sir  Waller." 

"  Say  not  so,  good  hostess,  I  pray  you,"  replied  Master 
Jonson.  "  For  if  you  have  used  all  your  cunning,  you  must 
needs  be  at  your  wit's  end  for  the  next  brewing." 

"Yea,  forsooth,  and  so  I  should,"  exclaimed  the  portly 
dame,  laughing  very  merrily.  "  That  be  a  famous  conceit  of 
yours.  Kate  !  put  you  the  figs  before  Master  Jonson,  he  may 
chance  to  like  some.  Well  to  be  sure  that  be  most  wittily 
said  of  you." 

"  What  wine  would  you  please  to  take  with  us,  good 
dame  ?"  inquired  Raleigh. 

"Excuse  me,  I  pray  you,  noble  Sir  Walter,"  replied  Mis- 
tress Cannikin  ;  yet,  for  all  her  denial,  looking  as  if  she  would 
comply  on  a  little  pressing:  "  methinks  women  should  not  be 
wine-bibbers. — Kate  !  those  oranges  to  Master  Fletcher." 

*'  What !  doth  our  sweet  hostess  of  the  Mermaid  refuse  to 
drink  with  her  guests?"  cried  Master  Shakspeare,  seemingly 
in  some  surprise.  *'  Indeed  that  can'we  never  allow.  We 
shall  drink  with  a  greater  zest  when  your  cherry  lips  have 
been  bathed  in  the  wine." 

"  By  my  troth,  Master  Shakspeare,  that  is  prettily  spoken 
of  you,"  cried  the  porUy  dame,  smirking  famously,  as  if  she 
was  well  pleased  with  the  compliment.  ♦'  Cherry  lips,  for- 
sooth !  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  those  be  most  fair  words  for 
my  time  of  life.  Try  you  one  of  those  pippins.  Master 
Donne,  they  be  in  excellent  good  repute.  Well,  then,  sweet 
Master  Shakspeare,  since  you  are  so  pressing,  I  will  take  just 
one  Clip  of  Canary."  The  wine  was  given  to  her  without 
loss  of  time, — and  she  then  added,  standing  up  with  it  in  her 
hand, — "  Gentlemen  all — I  drink  your  good  healths,  and  wish 
you  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Mermaid,"  after  which  she 
tasted  the  Canary,  sipping  it  very  daintily  at  first,  and  then 
finishing  it  at  a  draught. 

*'  And  now,  fair  Kate,  what  say  you  to  a  cup  of  Canary  ?" 
asked  Sir  Waller. 
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"  Indeed — la  !  I  would  rather  not,"  said  the  girl,  looking 
somewhat  abashed. 

♦'Tilly  vally,  wench  !  one  cup  will  do  thee  no  hurt,"  ex- 
claimed Mistress  Cannikin. 

•'  No  harm  in  the  least,  sweet  Kate,  o'  my  word,"  cried 
Master  Shakspeare.  "  Nay  we  cannot  excuse  you,  pretty 
Kate.  I  would  I  were  the  cup  that  should  be  kissed  by  so 
delicate  a  mouth." 

•'  Who  would  be  after  sweet  cates  now,  and  be  hanged  to 
thee !"  exclaimed  Ben  Jonson,  throwing  a  fig's  end  at  Master 
Shakspeare. 

♦'  Heed  him  not,  sweet  Kate  ;  but  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  I 
pray  you,"  said  Master  Shakspeare :  "  we  can  judge  by 
what  he  hath  thrown  at  me,  that  he  careth  but  a  fig's  end 
about  the  matter ;  so  to  the  Canary  and  quickly,  sweet 
Kale." 

"  Indeed — la !  it  seemeth  monstrous  to  drink  wine  with  so 
many  brave  gallants  all  at  once,"  exclaimed  Mistress  Kate, 
seemingly  with  a  wonderful  innocency. 

*'  Take  a  cup  with  each  of  us,  then,"  observed  Ben  Jonson  ; 
*'  I  doubt  not  that  would  satisfy  you." 

♦♦  Yea,  forsooth  !  but  /  should  be  satisfied,  I  promise  you," 
replied  the  portly  hostess.  "  She  would  be  *  in  her  cups,'  in- 
deed were  she  to  drink  so  many." 

"  Nay,  1  think  the  cups  would  be  in  her,"  rejoined  the 
other. 

'*  Like  enough  she  would  have  both  cups  and  hiccups," 
added  the  dame,  in  the  same  humour.  "  Come,  wench,  drink 
the  wine  :  I  warrant  me  now  thou  art  as  eager  for  it  as  a 
brood  of  ducklings  for  the  water.  I  mind  not  taking  another 
cup  just  to  keep  thee  company,  for  I  doubt  hugely  thou  wilt 
do  it  unless,  for  all  thy  eagerness — thou  art  so  monstrous  shy 
in  such  matters." 

It  may  not  appear  quite  incredible  that  the  portly  hostess 
and  her  pordy  daughter  drank  of  the  Canary,  soon  after  which 
they  took  themselves  out  of  the  room. 

**  Shall  we  not  iiave  a  song,  my  masters  ?"  inquired  Sir 
AValter.  "  Are  there  so  many  notable  sweet  choristers  here, 
and  yet  not  inclined  for  a  carol  ?  Fie  on  you.  Master  Shak- 
speare !  Is  your  voice  out  of  tune,  or  doth  your  memory 
fail  you  ?  Master  Jonson,  you  are  not  used  to  be  so  tuneless. 
Master  Beaumont  1  Master  Fletcher!  Master  Carew  !  what 
hath  become  of  your  admirable  minstrelsy  ?" 
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To  these  inquiries  there  were  presently  some  excuses  ;  but 
Sir  Waher  would  take  none.  Then  some  said  they  would 
sing  presently. 

"  Why  ask  you  not  Master  Cotton  ?"  said  Ben  Jonson,  "  I 
doubt  not,  were  he  pressed  upon  it,  he  would  sing  you  a  fa- 
mous song." 

"  Indeed  I  have  the  most  pestilent  hoarseness,"  replied 
Master  Cotton. 

"  A  murrain  on  thy  hoarseness  1"  exclaimed  the  other. 
*'  Thou  canst  sing  like  a  very  swan,  if  thou  hast  a  mind  :  or, 
if  thou  hast  no  voice  for  singing,  croak  like  the  frogs  of  Aris- 
tophanes. But,  come,  tune  thy  reed.  Give  us  a  wonderful 
moving  ditty  on  the  loss  of  some  musty  old  manuscript ;  or  a 
right  laudatory  ballad,  made  upon  the  discovery  of  Cleopatra's 
Jordan." 

*'  I  have  no  such  songs,  I  promise  you,"  replied  the  anti- 
quary, joining  in  the  mirih  of  his  companions  ;  "  but,  provided 
you  excuse  all  defects,  I  will  essay  whatever  my  poor  ability 
will  allow." 

*'  Bravo,  Master  Cotton  !"  cried  those  around  him  ;  and 
soon  after,  in  a  famous  merry  humour,  he  sung  the  following 
ballad. 

MASTER  COTTON'S  SONG. 

"  I  sing  of  a  P>iar — a  barefooted  Friar, 
As  brawny  a  fellow  as  heart  could  desire, 
With  his  shaven  crown,  and  his  corded  gown, 
And  his  rosary  counting  from  town  to  town  ; 
Oh!  he'd  shout  fortli  a  psalm  with  such  absolute  grace, 
That  the  folks  cried  *  God's  speed  to  your  rosy  round  face,' 

Oh  the  Friar!  the  barefooted  Friar! 

Let  us  sing  in  the  praise  of  this  excellent  Friar. 

He  preached  not  of  fasting — not  he — by  the  rood  ! 

For  he  knew  that  short  commons  did  nobody  good: 

Instead  of  denouncing  a  flagon  of  wine. 

He  swore  that  good  liquor  made  good  men  divine ; 

And  as  for  the  kissing  a  wench  on  the  sly, 

He  would  do  it  himself — or  at  least  he  would  try. 

Oh  the  Friar  !  the  barefooted  Friar  ! 

Let  us  sing  in  the  praise  of  this  saint  of  a  Friar. 

*Twas  a  marvel  to  hear  how  well  he  his  beads  told. 
Whenever  he  had  nothing  better  to  hold. 
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And  out  of  his  mouth  how  his  prayers  made  a  din 
When  any  clioice  morsel  he  could  not  put  in; 
Or  at  his  devotions  how  strict  he  liad  grown. 
If  not  to  '  Our  1/ady,' — doubtless  to  his  own. 
<>      Oh  the  Friar  !  the  barefooted  Friar  ! 

Let  us  sing  in  the  praise  of  this  capital  Friar  ! 

Brave-hearted  knights  hath  he  shrined  with  his  prayers. 
Buxom  fair  dames  hath  he  blessed  with  his  cares  ; 
He  hath  christened  the  babe  on  the  mother's  fond  breast, 
And  scores  of  young-  virgins  to  him  have  confessed. 
Of  the  penance  he  set  surely  none  could  complain, 
For  they  got  absolution  again  and  again. 

Oh  the  Friar  !  the  barefooted  Friar  ! 

Let  us  sing  in  the  praise  of  this  excellent  Friar. 

He  talked  not  of  tithes — for  Pope  cared  not  a  fig, 

Whilst  he  dined  off  a  capon  or  dainty  fat  pig  ; 

But  the  fame  of  his  doings — his  frolics  and  feasts, 

Excited  the  wrath  of  the  rest  of  the  priests  : 

They  vowed  he'd  be  damned,  as  the  worst  sinner  should, 

But  he  boldly  swore  he'd  be if  he  would  ! 

Oh  !  the  Friar  !  the  barefooted  Friar  ! 

Let  us  sing  in  the  praise  of  this  resolute  Friar. 

Now  one  luckless  day  this  good  Friar  he  died, 

Whereat  all  the  women  mobt  lustily  cried  ; 

There  was  wringing  of  hands — tliere  was  shedding  of  tears, 

There  was  lots  of  long  faces,  and  no  lack  of  fears. 

Old  Nick  might  have  broiled  every  saint  on  his  fire. 

Had  he  only  but  spared  them  their  barefooted  Friar. 

Oh  !   the  Friar  !   the  marvellous  Friar  ! 

Let  us  sing  in  the  praise  of  this  wonderful  Friar. 

*  Oh  !  Oh  !'  quoth  the  devil,  at  meeting  his  soul 
Nigh  the  gate  of  purgation,  a  taking  a  stroll, 

*  Though  some  score  of  sinners  you've  got  out  of  here, 
1  have  you  fast  for  this  muny  a  year.' 

*  By  the  Mass,'  said  the  Fri:ir,   '  if  here  I  must  stay, 
I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  go  til!  you  show  me  the  way.' 

Oh  the  Friar  !   the  barefooted  Friar  ! 

Let  us  sing  in  the  praise  of  this  valorous  Friar. 

Master  Satan,  who's  learned  some  civilities  now. 
Led  the  way  to  the  gate  with  a  smile  and  a  bow, 
When  lo  !   'mid  the  damned  did  he  presently  shoot. 
With  a  kick  of  the  breech  from  the  Friar's  broad  foot  : 
Away  sped  the  Friar — his  foe  followed  quick  ; 
But  ileaven  opened  for  him,  and  shut  out  Old  Nick. 

Oh  the  Friar  !  the  barefooted  Friar  ! 

Let  us  sing  in  the  praise  of  this  saint  of  a  Friar !" 
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"  An  excellent  good  song  and  a  merry,  Master  Cotton  !" 
exclaimed  Ben  Jonson  ;  and  similar  commendations  flowed 
from  otliers  of  the  company.  "  Said  I  not,  my  masters,  we 
should  have  famous  singing  out  of  him"?"  continued  he, 
"  and  have  I  not  proved  myself  a  true  prophet  1" 

"  Indeed,  methinks  you  spoke  of  songs  in  no  way  like 
unto  that  we  have  just  heard,"  answered  Master  Constable. 

"  No  matter,"  replied  the  other.  "  If  I  have  not  touched 
the  bull's  eye,  I  have  hit  the  target." 

"  I  can  now  commend  thee  with  a  good  conscience,  Ben," 
observed  Master  Shakspeare,  "  thy  conceit,  like  thy  shooting, 
is  not  a  mis^y 

"  Ah,  thou  sweet  wag  !  thou  wilt  give  me  no  rest,"  cried 
Ben  Jonson,  laughingly. 

"  There  be  no  rest  for  the  wicked,  Ben,"  said  Master 
Shakspeare,  in  the  same  humour. 

"  CalJest  thou  me  one  of  the  wicked  V  inquired  his  com- 
panion, seeming  to  be  greatly  shocked. 

'•  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  be  of  the  wicked  this  time,"  added 
the  other,  "  because  it  happeneth  thou  art  one  of  us;  and  if 
thou  art  of  the  wielded,  then  mayhap,  I  am  like  to  be  nearly 
half  as  bad  as  art  thou,  which  it  is  a  thing  so  horrible  to 
acknowledge,  I  could  never  be  brought  to  do  it." 

"  Oh,  thou  aggravating  varlet !"  exclaimed  Ben  Jonson, 
good-huraouredly  ;  "  thou  abominable,  facetious  villain  !  May 
I  never  taste  sack  again  if  I  do  not  think  thee  the  most  su- 
perlative, prevaricating  piece  of  vanity  that  ever  associated 
with  true  men.  What,  thou  wouldst  be  afraid  to  confess 
thyself  half  so  bad  as  am  H  Thou  art  right  there,  for  no 
one  would  believe  the  confession  w^hen  'twas  made.  I  tell 
thee,  I  would  find  more  virtue  in  a  bad  oyster,  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  thy  whole  body." 

"  As  thou  wilt,  Ben,  as  thou  wilt,"  replied  Master  Shak- 
speare. "  If  thou  art  for  finding  any  thing  commendable  in 
bad  oysters,  I  have  done  with  thee.  My  stomach  will  endure 
no  such  unsavoury  similes.  Keep  whatever  virtue  thou 
discoverest  under  such  circumstances  ;  for  though  it  must 
needs  be  but  little,  'twill  be  something  for  thee  to  boast  of — 
and  that,  methinks,  ought  to  be  a  great  object  with  thee  at 
present." 

Shortly  after  this,  Master  Cotton  did  call  upon  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  for  a  song,  which  presently  brought  forth  the  ballad 
that  is  here  given. 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S  SONG. 

**  A  comely  youn^  Knight  went  out  to  the  fight, 

And  he  was  the  pattern  of  chivah'ie  ; 
For  so  boldly  he  went  through  the  tournament, 

And  in  hall  and  in  bower  so  courteouslie. 
Each  damsel  she  uttered  a  benison. 
And  sighed  when  she  thought  of  the  Knight  of  St.  John. 

With  sword  or  with  spear,  he  had  not  his  peer, 

In  England,  in  France,  or  in  Germanic  ; 
And  at  singing,  so  choice  was  his  lute  and  his  voice, 

That  there  never  was  heard  of  such  minstrelsie. 
Then  the  heart  of  each  damsel  went  galloping  on 
When  she  glanced  on  the  face  of  the  Knight  of  St.  John. 

His  eyes  were  as  bright  as  rivers  of  light. 

His  cheek  like  a  rose  from  the  east  countrie  ; 
And  he  stood  up  so  tall  and  so  gallant  withal. 

None  could  gaze  on  unmoved  at  his  excellencie. 
Then  ev'ry  fair  damsel,  cried  when  he  wris  gone, 

*  What  a  love  of  a  Knight  is  the  Knight  of  St.  John.* 

He  Paynims  had  slain,  a  hundred  or  twain. 

In  Palestine  and  in  Arabic  ; 
Yet  ten  limes  a  day  would  he  kneel  down  and  pray, 

As  though  he  had  lived  in  great  infamie. 
And  loudly  each  damsel  proclaimed  when  'twas  done, 

*  What  a  saint  of  a  Knight  is  the  Knight  of  St.  John.' 

But  when  it  was  told  that  his  heart  was  as  cold 

As  coldest  winter  in  Muscovie  ; 
That  he  was  above  ev'ry  feeling  of  love, 

And  was  bound  by  a  vow  unto  chastitie. 

*  Alack  !'  cried  each  damsel  whose  heart  he  had  won, 

*  What  a  wretch  of  a  Knight  is  the  Knight  of  St.  John 
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This  song  also  met  with  exceeding  commendation;  and 
the  wine  having  been  circulated  pretty  briskly,  all  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  best  of  spirits,  and  ready  to  praise  any 
thing  that  showed  the  smallest  sign  of  worthiness,  so  that  it 
proceeded  from  any  of  their  company.  Jests  became  more 
general.  Master  Shakspcare  and  Ben  Jonson,  however, 
still  uttered  the  best,  and  the  greatest  number  of  them;  as 
at  first,  usually  choosing  each  other  to  be  the  subject:  but  It 
is  utterly  impossible  I  could  put  down  one  half  of  the  choice 
things  they  said  ;  and  much  afraid  am  I  that  the  choicest 
have  escaped  me.  At  this  time,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
were  engaged  with   Master  Shakspeare  in  some  friendly 
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talk  concerning  of  a  play  of  theirs  that  was  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  Globe.  Master  Selden  was  leaning  forward 
over  the  table,  listening  attentively  to  an  account  given 
by  Master  Cotton,  of  the  finding  of  certain  curious  ma- 
nuscripts in  an  ancient  chest,  the  which  Master  Donne  and 
Master  Martin  seemed  also  intent  upon  hearing.  Master 
Constable  and  Master  Sylvester,  with  Master  Carew,  were 
laughing  merrily  to  a  droll  anecdote  told  by  Ben  Jonson  ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  relating  to  Master  Francis  an 
adventure  that  he  had  in  the  wars. 

"  I  have  prevailed  on  Dick  Burbage  to  play  the  principal 
character,"  observed  Master  Shakspeare  to  his  brother  play- 
writers,  "  but  it  hath  so  happened  there  must  be  a  delay  of 
some  few  days  before  it  can  be  played.  Dick  went  the  other 
night  to  visit  an  alderman's  wife  by  appointment,  and  his 
worship,  her  husband,  returning  sooner  than  they  expected, 
Dick  leaped  out  of  the  window,  and  had  the  ill  hap  to  sprain 
his  ancle;  since  when  I  can  get  him  to  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  monstrousness  of  such  husbands,  who  be  ever  a  coming 
home  when  they  should  stay  abroad." 

"  That  is  so  like  him,"  observed  Master  Beaumont,  laugh- 
ingly. "  He  doeth  an  ill  thing,  getteth  himself  into  a  scrape 
for  it,  and  then,  with  a  famous  impudency  none  can  help 
laughing  at — abuseth  not  himself,  who  must  be  the  only  one 
to  blame,  but  the  very  party  he  was  striving  to  do  hurt  to." 

"  For  his  drolleries  methinks  he  shall  be  found  nearly  as 
wild  as  Green,"  added  Master  Fletcher.  "  There  is  a  good 
story  of  him  I  heard  him  tell  to-day." 

"  Ha  !  prythee  relate  it,"  said  Master  Shakspeare. 

"  Green  walking  nigh  upon  St.  Saviour's,  met  a  funeral," 
continued  the  other.  "  He  was  struck  with  the  miserable 
countenances  of  all  who  made  part  of  the  procession.  The 
undertaker  and  his  men  seemed  determined  on  looking  more 
mournful  than  the  mourners,  and  the  mourners  appeared  to 
be  vying  ^  ith  each  other  who  should  look  the  most  wo- 
begone.  Green  could  not  abide  such  awful  long  faces.  He 
said  the  sight  of  them  was  so  exceeding  pitiful  he  could  not 
but  feel  for  their  hapless  conditions  ;  and  this  made  him  re- 
solved to  strive  if  it  were  possible  to  make  them  all  in  a 
better  humour.  Thereupon,  upon  coming  up  to  them,  he 
put  on  one  of  his  comicalest  faces.  In  a  moment,  under- 
taker, bearers,  mourners,  and  all,  relaxed  somewhat  in  that 
severity  of  visage  that  had  so  moved  him.     If  they  did  not 
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smile,  they  were  on  the  point  of  it.  Seeing  thys,  after  passinjj: 
them,  Tom  made  a  short  cut,  and  met  them  at  the  corner  of 
the  next  street,  with  a  face  more  comical  than  he  had  put  on 
before ;  at  the  sight  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
world  every  one  set  up  a  palpable  grin.  The  next  thing  he 
did  was  to  fix  himself  at  the  church  door,  and  when  they 
came  up  he  looked  into  every  man's  face  with  a  countenance 
so  marvellously  ridiculous  that  it  v/as  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  undertaker  or  the  mourners  laughed  the  loudest ! 
and  as  for  the  bearers,  they  shook  their  sides  so  heartily, 
that  the  coffin  went  jog,  jog,  jog,  upon  their  shoulders,  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  pitched  upon  the  parson,  who,  as 
was  very  natural,  looked  awfully  scandalised  at  their  be- 
haviour." 

"  Ha  !  ha !"  exclaimed  Master  Shakspeare,  bursting  out 
into  a  famous  laugh,  "  that  is  Tom  Green  all  over." 

"  What  art  making  so  much  noise  about  1  a  murrain  on 
thee !"  cried  Ben  Jonson  from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
'•  Dost  find  so  few  to  heed  thy  sorry  jests  thou  art  forced 
into  laughing  at  them  thyself  Well — had  I  wit  of  any  sort, 
it  should  be  such  as  might  move  the  mirth  of  my  company." 

"Thou  art  right,  Ben,"  replied  his  ready  antagonist. 
"  Hadst  thou  wit  of  any  sort,  doubtless  thou  couldst  make  a 
goodly  use  of  it ;  but  I  see  thou  art  aware  of  thine  own 
deficiencies,  so  I  will  say  no  more  on  that  head." 

"  Thou  canst  say  as  much  as  thou  wilt  on  that  or  any 
other  head — saving  thine  own,"  retorted  the  other.  "  And, 
as  thou  knowest  full  well,  it  be  very  proper  policy  of  thee 
to  be  silent  on  so  barren  a  subject." 

"Nay,  my  head  cannot  well  be  barren,"  said  Master 
Shakspeare  good-humouredly,  "  seeing  that  it  hath  its  labours 
continually.  But  as  for  thine,  Ben — I  do  wonder  thou  art 
not  ashamed  to  look  it  in  the  face,  thou  doth  it  so  little  credit. 
Thou  wilt  bring  shame  upon  thy  head,  depend  on't.  Some 
power  thou  hast  there,  no  doubt,  for  'tis  well  known  thou  art 
heacl-strong.''^ 

"  Out  upon  thee  !"  exclaimed  Ben  Jonson,  whilst  those 
who  heard  the  jest  were  laughing  very  merrily.  "  Thou 
art  like  a  bad  oyster — that  openeth  its  mouth  only  to  show 
how  worthless  it  be." 

"Bad    oyslers  again,   and   be  hanored    to  thee  !"  cried   the' 
other.     "  Why,  what  a  villanous   taste   hast  thou  !     Well,  if 
thy  humour  runneth  on  such  garbage,  let  it ;  yet  would  it  be 
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but  civil  of  thee  couldst  thou  refrain  from  thrusting  such  un- 
wholesome conceits  before  those  of  weaker  stomachs." 

"  Mayhap  there  shall  be  found  more  likeness  betwixt  you 
and  a  bad  oyster  than  you  think  can  exist,"  observed  Master 
Fletcher. 

"  O'  my  life  I  see  not  any  resemblance,"  replied  Master 
Shakspeare.     "  Prythee  say  how  thou  dost  make  it  out." 

"  Because  it  seemeth  to  me  that  he  that  biieih  at  you  be  like 
to  get  the  worst  of  it,"  answered  Master  Fletcher,  "  and  so  it 
be  with  your  bad  oyster." 

"  Ah  !  he  is  villanously  unpalatable  !"  cried  Ben  Jonson  in 
some  bitterness. 

"  There  is  anoiher  point  that  bringeth  the  resemblance  still 
closer,"  added  Master  Beaumont. 

"  Alack,  is  it  brought  so  home  to  me  !"  cried  the  other  very 
pitifully. 

"'Tis  the  bad  oysters  that  produce  all  the  pearls,"  continued 
his  companion. 

"  Ben  !  thy  bad  oyster  be  not  so  bad  a  fish  after  all !"  ex- 
claimed Master  Shakspeare  very  droUy,  amid  the  laughter  of 
all  around  him. 

'*  Away  !  I'll  have  none  of  thee  l"  cried  Ben  Jonson,  seem- 
ingly a  little  put  out,  whilst  he  appeared  intent  upon  the  par- 
ing of  an  orange.  "  Thou  art  intolerably  conceited.  Thou 
takest  none  to  be  so  good  as  thyself.  I  doubt  not  for  all  the 
airs  thou  dost  give  thyself,  there  shall  easily  be  found  thy  bet- 
ters in  scholarship,  and  thy  equal  in  all  things." 

"  A  song,  Master  Shakspeare,  I  pray  you,"  exclaimed  Sir 
AValter  Raleigh,  seeing  a  quarrel  was  at  hand,  unless  he  had 
skill  enough  to  thrust  it  aside.  "  It  be  monstrous  of  you  to 
have  remained  all  this  time  and  sung  nothing." 

"  Ask  Ben  for  a  song,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare.  "  He 
is  the  capitalest  singer  of  a  good  song  among  us  all." 

"  1  be  not  in  the  humour.  I  cannot  sing.  I  have  forgot 
such  songs  as  I  used  to  attempt,"  said  Ben  Jonson,  still  a  little 
out  of  temper,  but  not  so  much  as  he  was. 

"  Surely  thou  hast  not.  forgot  that  most  sweet  song  of  thine, 
'Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes  T  "  inquired  the  other. 
"  The  sweetest,  truest,  delicatest  verses  I  have  met  with  this 
many  a  day  ;  and  I  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  it,  they  will 
live  in  the  reputation  of  the  world  as  long  as  there  shall  be 
found  hearts  and  minds  capable  of  appreciating  their  infinite 
beauty." 
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"  Dost  really  think  so,  AVill?"  eagerly  asked  Ben  Jonson, 
his  features  gradually  changing  from  a  very  evident  sulkiness 
to  a  most  glowing  pleasure,  as  he  took  his  eyes  off  what  he 
was  intent  upon,  and  fixed  them  upon  Master  Shakspeare. 
•'  Dost  think  them  of  any  goodness  ?  Dost  fancy  ihey  will 
live  any  lime  ?     Art  sure  the  song  pleaseth  ihee  ?" 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  other.  "  'Tis 
as  proper  a  song  as  ever  was  writ :  and  I  should  show  an  in- 
famous lack  of  judgment  were  I  not  to  give  it  the  praise  that 
be  its  due." 

"  At  least  it  showeih  a  wonderful  noble  heart  in  thee  to  say 
so,"  said  Master  Jonson  earnestly.  "  The  more  especially, 
because  thou  hast  written  a  score  or  two  of  songs  of  a  merit  I 
despair  of  attaining;  and  I  do  take  some  little  shame  upon 
myself  for  appearing  out  of  temper  with  thee,  because  thou 
dost  sometimes  press  nie,  as  I  have  fancied,  somewhat  too 
hard." 

'*  I  cannot  press  thee  too  hard,  Ben,"  answered  Master 
Shakspeare.  "  When  I  meet  with  thee  I  know  I  have  my 
match.  I  like  mightily  to  find  so  able  an  opponent  ;  and  if  I 
seek  to  give  thee  a  hard  rub  or  so,  'lis  to  rouse  thee  to  put 
forth  all  thy  strength — that  I  may  admire  thee  the  more  for 
it." 

"  I'faith  you  are  just  like  two  of  the  very  skilfulest  mas- 
ters of  fence,"  observed  Sir  Walter,  in  an  excellent  good  hu- 
mour. "  They  know  of  each  other's  cunning  at  the  weapon, 
and  are  ever  a  thrusting  away  to  prove  which  be  the  better 
man  ;  and  although  both  get  no  lack  of  hard  pokes,  they  can- 
not part  without  being  in  famous  admiration  at  the  other's 
skill." 

*'  That  is  it,  true  enough.  Sir  Walter,"  replied  Ben  Jonson, 
in  a  like  merry  mood.  "  We  never  meet  without  a  duello  of 
quirks  and  qtiiddities.  Mayhap  he  cometh  at  me  with  a  jest, 
and  o'  my  life  I  cannot  help  having  at  him  again." 

"  You  combat  not  with  blunt  foils,  as  I  am  a  witness," 
added  Raleigh  laughing,  "  for  there  is  ever  a  very  fine  point 
in  your  weapons," 

"  lia  !  ha  !  Perchance  iliere  be  !"  cried  Ben,  joining  in 
the  laugh.     "  But  'lis  my  humour — 'lis  my  humour." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wish,"  said  Master  Shakspeare. 
"  Thou  hast  known  for  some  lime  how  infinitely  I  like  '  Every 
man  in  his  humour.'  " 

"Ah,  that  have  I,  sweet  Will,"  replied  the  other  with  a 
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very  sincere  friendliness.  "  Nor  have  I  forgot  that  it  was  thy 
kindness,  when  I  was  unknown  and  uncared  for,  that  got  my 
play  10  be  taken  up  by  the  players." 

"  I  pray  you,  Master  Jonson,  favour  us  with  your  song," 
said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  "  The  night  is  drawing  in,  and  if 
things  go  on  at  this  rale,  we  shall  be  forced  to  take  ourselves 
away  with  such  a  lack  of  harmony  as  is  not  usual  amongst  us.'* 

"I  sing  not  before  my  master.  1  know  myself  better,"  re- 
plied Ben  Jonson  good-humouredly.  "  When  that  sweet  fa- 
cetious varlet  has  delighted  us  sufficiently,  I  will  strive  what 
my  poor  wit  can  do  to  amuse  you  in  a  humbler  way." 

"  Disparage  not  thy  ability,  Ben  ;  else  must  my  judgment 
be  called  in  question,"  observed  Master  Shakspeare  in  a  like 
mood.  "  But  that  there  shall  be  no  wasting  of  time  in  the 
matter,  I  will  give  you  what  I  know  of  a  merry  ballad  I  heard 
in  W^arwickshire  when  I  was  a  boy." 

This  announcement  was  received  with  exceeding  satisfac- 
tion by  all ;  and  shortly,  after  a  monstrous  diverting  fashion, 
he  sung  the  verses  here  given. 

MASTER  SHAKSPEARE'S  SONG. 

Gaffer  Gosling  arose  on  one  fine  summer's  day, 
Donned  his  best  Sunday  jerkin  and  fiosen  of  gray, 
And  with  staff  in  his  hand,  and  his  hat  on  his  head. 
Right  out  of  his  threshold  he  presently  sped. 
He  told  unto  none  on  what  he  was  intent. 
But  in  truth,  'twas  in  search  of  the  cuckoo  he  went; 
For  of  late,  let  him  go  any  where,  far  or  near, 
The  note  of  that  ill-omened  bird  met  his  ear. 

"  Cuckoo  ! — Cuckoo  !" 

And  all  the  year  through. 
Gaffer  Gosling  was  mocked  by  the  villain  cuckoo  I 

He  went  a  few  step?,  in  no  mood  to  rejoice. 

He  stopped  to  take  heed,  and  again  heard  the  voice. 

Now  tins  way,  now  that — now  a  little  way  on, 

Now  close  at  his  elbow,  now  far  away  gone. 

He  looked  up  to  the  house-tops,  and  down  to  the  ground, 

But  never  a  trace  of  a  cuckoo  he  found; 

A  few  folk  of  the  village  he  met  in  his  way, 

And  they  all  smiled  upon  him  and  wished  him  Good-day  ! 

"  Cuckoo  ! — Cuckoo  !" 

"  There,  I  hear  it  anew  !" 
Cried  the  Gaffer.     "  I  must  find  this  villain  cuckoo  !" 

He  hied  to  his  gossip,  and  him  he  addressed. 
To  know  where  the  cuckoo  had  builded  his  nest ; 
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Who  told  him  he  kept  quite  unseen  and  unknown, 
And  preferred  any  pretty  bird's  nest  to  his  own. 
There  tarried  the  varlet  whilst  he  had  a  mind, 
Then  fled  he  and  left  a  youngf  cuekoo  behind ; 
And  the  pretty  bird  fed  it  and  tended  it  well. 
And  amongst  her  own  brood  oft  allowed  it  to  dwell. 

"Cuckoo!— Cuckoo!" 

"  Gog's  wounds  !  he's  here  too  !" 
Said  the  Gaffer,  and  searched  for  the  villain  cuckoo. 

Then  hither  and  thither  in  every  place 

He  poked  his  gray  head  and  his  old  pippin  face ; 

For  still  was  he  certain  the  bird  was  close  by, 

Though  wherever  he  turned  he  was  mocked  by  the  cry. 

He  got  in  a  rage,  but  his  rage  was  in  vain; 

For  wherever  he  turned  still  it  mocked  him  again. 

He  stamped,  and  he  struck  the  hard  ground  with  his  stick, 

Crying,  "Where  dost  thou  hide  thee,  thou  slanderous  chick?" 

"Cuckoo!— Cuckoo!" 

"  Drat  thee  and  thy  crew  ! 
I  could  wring  thy  young  neck — oh,  thou  villain  cuckoo  1" 

Through  the  lane,  through  the  wood,  o'er  the  common  he  hies. 

Yet  in  vain  for  the  sight  of  a  cuckoo  he  tries ; 

Although  from  each  tree,  ev'ry  hedgerow  and  wall, 

As  plain  as  could  speak  he  heard  the  bird  call. 

Then  came  home  dull  of  heart,  and  as  gloomy  in  thought. 

Because  that  he'd  had  all  his  trouble  for  naught; 

But  he  there  met  a  sight  that  nigh  robbed  him  of  life — 

'Twas  the  priest  cheek  by  jowl  with  his  pretty  young  wife  I 

"Cuckoo  I— Cuckoo!" 

Gaffer  Gosling  looked  blue. 
He  had  found  out  the  nest  of  the  villain  cuckoo. 

"  0'  my  life,  a  good  song,  Will!"  cried  Ben  Jonson, laugh- 
ing as  loud  as  any  there.  "  A  right  exquisite  song  1  By  this 
hand !  I  have  not  heard  so  droll  a  song  this  many  a  day." 

"  Indeed,  'tis  a  most  merry  conceit,"  said  Master  Constable. 

••I  like  the  humour  of  it  hugely,"  added  Master  Sylvester; 
and  all  said  something  to  the  same  purpose  ;  for,  out  of  all 
doubt,  there  was  none  there  that  did  not  relish  exceedingly 
both  the  drollery  of  the  song,  and  the  infinite  drollery  of  the 
singer. 

*'  Commend  you  not  so  liberally,  my  masters,"  observed 
Master  Shakspeare,  after  emptying  of  a  cup  of  wine.  "  Ben 
JonsBn  will  presently  give  you  better  cause  for  praise." 

"^'ay,  that  can  never  be,  sweet  Will !"  replied  Ben  Jonson. 
**  I  know  not  any  thing  so  truly  laughable  as  that  which  thou 
hast  so  diverted  us  with,  nor  could  I  put  such  provoking  mirth 
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in  it  as  ihou  hast,  knew  I  songs  of  ever  so  comical  a  sort. 
But  such  as  I  have  remembrance  of,  you  shall  hear  if  it  please 
you  to  listen."  This  intimation  produced  a  proper  attention 
amongst  his  companions,  and  in  a  (e\v  minutes  he  commenced 
singing  of  the  following  ballad. 

BEN  JONSON'S  SONG; 

Once  old  Father  Time  walked  along, 

A  journey  to  take  at  his  leisure  ; 
When  a  group  of  fair  nymphs  there  came  up  in  a  throng. 

All  moving  in  gracefullcst  measure. 
"  He  shall  tarry  awhile,"  did  they  laughingly  say; 
*' We  will  hold  him  with  us,  and  then  dance  Time  away  T^ 
But  although  bound  with  garlands  they  made  him  advance, 
They  soon  found  that  Ihcy  could  not  keep  Time  in  the  dance. 
"Alack,  silly  nymphs  1"  then  he  cries, 
"Whilst  ye  all  dance  so  gaily,  '1i3ie  flies." 

Then  off  Father  Time  again  set, 

Tlie  dust  from  his  scythe  gravely  wiping; 
Till  a  party  of  skilful  young  shepherds  he  met, 

Passing  Time  most  melodiously  piping. 
Some  sought  to  hold  Time  with  a  vigorous  gripe. 
Some  bade  liim  to  listen  how  well  they  could  pipe. 
They  played,  but  ere  long  found  their  pipes  would  not  chime, 
They  held  not  the  tune,  and  they  could  not  keep  Time. 
"Alack,  silly  shepherds  I"  he  cries, 
"  Whilst  you  all  pipe  so  gaily.  Time  flies." 

Again  the  old  fellow  set  out. 

Without  a  companion  to  cheer  him  ; 
But  was  stopped  in  his  way  by  the  laugh  and  the  shout 

Of  a  crowd  of  gay  Bacchanals  near  him. 
With  his  scythe  the  wild  youths  cut  the  grapes  from  the  vine, 
And  seizing  his  hour-glass  soon  filled  it  with  wine. 
"  We  with  drinking  kiU  Time .'"  cried  they  all  in  great  glee : 
But  whilst  merrily  quaffing,  Time  set  himself  free. 
"Alack,  silly  topers  I"  he  cries, 
"Whilst  ye  all  drink  so  gaily,  Time  flies." 

So,  my  masters,  drink  freely  and  fast. 

Time  coming  looks  wondrously  pleasant; 
Let  us  merrily  find  our  pastime  in  Time  past, 
As  we  make  the  best  use  of  Time  present. 
Then  crowned  with  fresh  roses  let's  pass  round  the  flask. 
And  the  sunbeams  of  wit  on  our  pleasures  shall  bask; 
For  he  may  all  heed  of  Time's  progress  resign, 
Who  quaffs — freely  quaffs  of  the  rosy  red  wine. 
Old  boy,  we  thy  hour-glass  despise, 
We  care  not  a  whit  how  Time  flies. 
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This  song  was  well  received  of  all,  especially  by  Master 
Shakspeare,  who  seemed  much  taken  with  the  conceit  of  it ; 
and  it  appeared  to  give  a  fresh  zest  to  the  conviviality  of  the 
company  ;  for  more  wine  was  brought  in,  more  sack  made, 
and  the  laugh  became  louder,  and  the  jest  more  frequent. 
The  table  now  lacked  much  of  the  pleasant  appearance  it 
had.  Certes,  there  was  a  great  show  of  empty  bottles,  glasses, 
cups,  tankards,  and  lighted  candles;  but  of  the  dishes,  mayhap 
there  was  a  pippin  in  one,  two  or  three  prunes  in  another, 
half  an  orange  in  a  third,  and  in  the  fourth  nothing  but  parings 
of  apples  and  shells  of  walnuts.  Many  more  songs  were 
sung:  a  love-ballad  by  Master  Carew,  and  ditties  of  a  like 
kind  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Master  Donne  and  one  or  two 
others,  the  which  have  gone  clean  out  of  my  memory,  as  well 
as  sundry  droll  catches  and  exquisite  madrigals  which  were 
then  and  there  suno-  by  divers  of  the  company.  In  truth, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  mirth  and  harmony  that  prevailed, 
the  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and 
Master  Shakspeare  at  the  other,  sought  to  preserve  with  an 
exceeding  pleasant  humour  and  courteous  free-heartedness. 
Every  one  looked  moved  by  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship, 
and  although  Master  Cotton  being  in  a  grave  discourse  to  two 
or  three  attentive  listeners  on  a  matter  of  some  antiquity,  did 
ever  and  anon  get  slyly  pelted  by  Master  Shakspeare  on  one 
side,  and  Ben  Jonson  on  the  other,  with  orange  pips  and 
nutshells,  to  the  infinite  mirth  of  those  around,  he  took  it  in 
good  part,  till  a  prune-stone  from  the  latter  hit  him  so  sore  a 
blow  on  the  nose,  that  he  suddenly  caught  hold  of  the  half 
orange  that  lay  in  the  dish  before  him,  and  flung  it  at  Ben 
Jonson  vviih  so  true  an  aim  that  it  smashed  against  his  head, 
whereupon  the  laugh  was  louder  than  ever,  and  Master  Jonson 
joined  in  it  as  merrily  as  the  rest.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
great  cry  for  Master  Francis  to  sing  a  song.  He  felt  he  had 
scarce  confidence  to  attempt  such  a  thing  before  so  famous  a 
company,  and  begged  hard  to  be  let  off;  but  none  heeding 
his  excuses,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Master  Shakspeare 
pressing  him  on  the  subject,  he,  after  some  to-do,  and  with  a 
voice  somewhat  tremulous,  began  to  sing  the  verses  here  set 
down. 

MASTER  FRANCIS'S  SONG. 

Forbear,  sweet  wanton  !    Go  your  ways  ! 
I  heed  no  more  your  dainty  smiling  : 
12* 
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Your  sugared  words — your  thrilling'  gaze— 

And  matchless  craft  in  heart-beguiling. 
For  though  your  beauty  may  be  bright. 

If  all  may  in  its  splendour  bask, 
Now  bid  my  love  a  fair  "  good  night  !" — 

I  will  not  con  a  common  task. 

Forbear,  false  siren  !   Strive  no  more  ! 

Your  tuneful  voice  hath  ceased  to  charm  me  : 
Your  ])o\ver  hath  gone — your  reign  is  o'er, 

Those  witching  sounds  can  no  more  harm  me — 
For  though  the  strain  was  honey  sweet, 

Its  honey  sweetness  all  allowed  : 
And  I  like  not  the  poor  conceit, 

To  be  but  one  among  the  crowd. 

But  give  to  me  the  steadfast  soul 

Whose  love  no  selfish  care  can  sever, 
And  I  will  own  her  fond  control, 

And  throne  her  in  my  heart  for  ever. 
But  till  such  golden  maid  1  find, 

(And  fondly  hope  I  such  exists  ;) 
The  love  that  changeth  like  the  wind. 

May,  like  the  wind,  go  where  it  lists. 

"Truly,  a  most  sweet  song,  Master  Francis,"  exclaimed 
Ben  Jonson,  who  had  listened  to  the  young  singer,  as  had 
all,  with  an  entire  attentiveness. 

*'  And  of  an  exceeding  proper  spirit,"  added  Master  Shak- 
speare  ;  who  fancied  it  was  writ  by  Master  Francis  in  relation 
to  Joanna — in  which  he  was  in  some  way  right,  for  he  had 
composed  it  soon  after  his  quarrel' with  her. 

"  'Tis  indeed,  very  admirably  conceived,"  said  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ;  and  from  others  round  about  him,  Master  Francis 
received  such  praise,  that  although  it  pleased  him  miglitiiy  to 
be  so  commended  of  so  many  good  judges,  it  somewhat  dis- 
concerted him. 

"  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  parting  cup,  and  then  for  our 
homes,"  cried  Sir  Waller,  rising,  and  presently  all  filled  up 
their  cups  with  what  liquor  they  had,  and  drinking  it  oflf 
jovially,  each  took  his  hat  and  made  himself  ready  to  go. 
But  it  so  happened  that  Master  Cotton  was  seen  fast  asleep 
in  his  chair,  and  Ben  Jonson  spying  this,  and  having  enough 
sack  in  him  to  be  in  the  humour  for  any  sport,  cautiously  ap- 
proached him, — the  rest  looking  on,  curious  to  see  what 
would  come  of  it ;  and  fully  expecting  some  famous  jest  or 
another. 
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"  Fire !  fire  !  fire  !"  bawled  Ben  Jonson  in  the  ear  of  the 
sleeper. 

"  Ha  !  what  ?  eh  !"  cried  Master  Cotton,  jumping  up  sud- 
denly and  rubbinjj  his  eyes. 

**Your  house  be  burning  to  the  ground!"  cried  Master 
Jonson. 

*'  Save  my  manuscripts  !  Save  my  books  !"  shouted  the 
antiquary,  as  he  rushed  hither  and  tliiiher  in  as  complete  a 
fright  as  ever  was  seen — but  he  was  quickly  called  to  his 
senses  by  the  shouts  of  laughter  that  broke  from  every  one  in 
the  room  ;  and  then  finding  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  he  had 
feared,  he  took  the  jest  as  merrily  as  any. 

"  And  now,  good  Dame,"  said  Sir  Walter,  as  he,  with  the 
others,  entered  a  Utile  room  furnished  with  a  goodly  show  of 
all  sorts  of  drinking  vessels  and  bottles,  and  things  appertain- 
ing to  a  tavern,  among  which  the  portly  hostess  and  her 
daughter  were  sitting;  "  If  you  will  reckon  the  pay,  we  will 
pay  the  reckoning." 

"  That  will  I,  noble  Sir  Walter,  and  quickly,"  exclaimed 
Mistress  Cannikin,  laughing  loudly  at  the  conceit,  as  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  back  of  a  door  on  which  sundry  curious  marks 
were  chalked  ;  then  making  her  calculations,  she  cried  out  in 
the  midst.  "Humphrey!  put  out  the  lights  in  the  Dolphin. 
Kate,  take  the  money  of  such  as  I  name.  Barnaby,  ask  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Half  Moon,  if  they  lack  any  thing.  Indeed 
Sir  Waller,  'twas  an  exceeding  droll  conceit.  Ten  and  six- 
pence if  it  please  you,  noble  sir." 

"  See  that  we  get  into  no  scrape — we  are  reckoning  with- 
out our  host,"  observed  Ben  Jonson  in  a  manner  that  afforded 
much  mirth  to  his  companions. 

"  The  hostess  shall  bear  you  blameless,"  added  the  portly 
dame,  laughing  heartily.  "  I  thank  you,  noble  Sir  Walter. 
Good,  upon  my  life  !  Worthy  Master  Jonson,  your  reckon- 
ing cometh  to  just  six  shillings  and  a  groat.  Kate  !  take  of 
Master  Cotton  five  shillings  and  three-pence.  An  admirable 
conceit,  by  my  troth." 

"  The  reckoning  must  needs  be  in  very  good  hands,"  ob- 
served Master  Shakspeare  gallantly.  "  Every  one  knoweth 
our  hostess  be  so  exceeding/a/r.*' 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  cried  Mistress  Cannikin,  displaying  her  double 
chin  to  famous  advantage.  "  Sure  never  was  so  witty  a 
thing   said.     IN'ine   and    elevenpence,    sweet    Master   Shak- 
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speare.  At  my  time  of  life  too  !  Kate,  seven  and  a  penny 
to  Master  Donne.     And  yet  it  was  so  prettily  spoken." 

"  And  now,  sweet  hostess,  for  a  salute  at  parting,"  ex- 
claimed Master  Shakspeare,  as  he  threw  his  arms  round  her 
portly  person,  and  snatched  a  caress. 

"  Heaven  prosper  you  !"  cried  the  old  dame,  taking  it  very 
good  humouredly.  •'  Eight  and  a  penny  halfpenny,  good 
Master  Fletcher.  An  excellent-hearted  gentleman,  and  a 
courteous.     Kate,  five  and  sixpence  to  Master  Beaumont." 

"  Indeed,  la  !  Master  Jonson,  it  be  monstrous  to  be  kiss- 
ing of  me  !"  drawled  out  the  hostess's  daughter,  as  she  was 
faintly  struggling  in  the  arms  of  him  she  had  named. 

"  Tilly  valiy,  wench  ?"  exclaimed  her  mother,  laughing  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  "  A  kiss  from  a  gentleman  be  no 
great  matter — especially  if  he  payeth  his  reckoning  hand- 
somely. Seven  shillings  and  twopence  if  it  please  you,  wor- 
thy Master  Constable,  and  two  shillings  and  a  penny  left 
owing  at  the  last  time." 

"  Now,  sweet  Kate,"  whispered  Ben  Jonson. 

*'  Ben  !  Ben  !"  called  out  Master  Shakspeare,  shaking  his 
head  very  reprovingly.  "  Thou  art  still  hankering  after  the 
sweet  cates,  I  see." 

"  Cater  for  thyself,  then,"  replied  the  other  in  the  same 
humour.  This  sort  of  scene  proceeded  till  the  reckoning 
was  paid,  and  then  all  started  into  the  street  as  merry  as 
crickets. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

O'  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend, 

The  l)rightest  heaven  of  invention! 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  ! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry  like  himself 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and,  at  his  heels, 

Leashed  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire 

Crouch  for  employment. 

Shakspeare. 

Convey  thee  from  the  tliought  of  thy  disgrace, 
Steal  from  thyself,  and  be  thy  care's  own  thief. 
But  yet  what  comfort  shall  I  thereby  gain  ? 
Bearing  the  wound  I  needs  must  feel  the  pain  ! 

Daxiel. 

What  bloody  villain 
Provoked  thee  to  this  murder  ? 

Beaumoxt  axd  Fletcher. 

Master  Francis  was  again  upon  the  wide  seas  in  as 
goodly  a  ship  as  ever  ploughed  the  waves,  with  his  true 
friend  Harry  Daring,  and  his  kind  patron  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, I  have  already  made  mention  of  the  likelihood  of  an 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards,  and  this  had  come  to  pass. 
At  the  time  when  England  was  threatened  with  an  invasion 
by  the  boastful  Armada,  which  by  God's  good  help,  was 
turned  into  a  laughing  stock,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  counselled 
the  sailing  of  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
their  own  harbour,  and  although  it  was  not  acted  on  at  the 
time,  now,  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  as  it  was  known 
Philip  was  engaged  in  similar  desperate  enterprises  against 
England,  Queen  Elizabeth  resolved  on  giving  him  such  a 
blow  as  should  make  him  repent  of  iiis  villany.  For  this 
purpose,  at  an  expense  to  Elizabeth  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  of  great  sums  to  many  who  did  contribute  towards  it, 
a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  sail  were  equipped  at  Ply- 
mouth, of  the  which  were  seventeen  of  the  navy  royal,  eigh- 
teen men-of-war,  and  six  store  ships  supplied  by  the  States, 
and  twenty-two  ships  of  war  furnished  by  the  Dutch,  under 
the  command  of  their  own  admiral — the  rest  being  tenders, 
pinnaces,  victuallers,  and  transports — and  these,  carrying 
nigh  upon  fourteen  thousand  soldiers  and  seamen,  beside  one 
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thousand  gentlemen  volunteers,  were  making  what  speed 
they  could  for  the  Spanish  coast,  every  ship  with  sealed 
orders  not  to  be  opened  till  a  proper  time,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  my  Lord  Essex,  and  my  Lord  High  Admiral,  assisted 
by  a  council  of  the  queen's  chiefest  officers,  of  which,  to 
Dame  Elizabeth's  huge  delight.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  se- 
lected as  one,  appointed  rear-admiral,  and  put  in  command 
of  the  Warspite,  a  ship  of  the  first  class. 

Nothing  could  be  more  in  accordance  with  Raleigh's  hu- 
mour than  this  expedition.  At  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his 
devoted  wife,  he  had  sought  all  means  to  restore  himself  to 
the  queen's  favour,  and  all  means  had  failed ;  but  although 
his  very  good  friend  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  as  he  believed  him  to 
be,  had  before  his  starting,  done  all  he  could  to  impress  him 
with  the  notion  of  my  Lord  Essex's  hostility,  and  he  could 
not  help  observing,  that  Essex  relished  not  at  all,  that  he 
should  divide  his  authority,  or  control  him  in  any  way,  Sir 
Walter  saw  that  there  was  now  a  noble  opportunity  for  him 
to  distinguish  himself,  and  he  doubted  not  he  should  make 
such  good  use  of  it,  as  should  recommend  him  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  win  the  friendly  opinion  of  my  Lord  Essex,  and 
all  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  his  enemies. 

By  Master  Francis  the  expedition  was  looked  upon  as  an 
adventure  in  which  he  might  gain  such  honour  as  would  give 
him  a  fair  credit  with  the  world,  despite  of  the  mystery  at- 
tached to  his  birth.  Although  he  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  the 
issue  of  his  interview  with  that  wretched  hypocrite  Holdfast, 
and  did  build  many  pleasant  dreams  in  consequence,  more 
than  once  there  came  into  his  mind  the  possibihty  of  his  being 
that  abased  thing  Glueen  Elizabeth  had  called  him ;  and  then 
the  recollection  of  the  shame  she  had  put  upon  him  before  all 
her  court,  and  the  likelihood  there  was  that  such  scenes 
might  again  occur,  did  fill  his  heart  with  so  entire  a  wretch- 
edness, that  he  felt  he  could  endure  any  thing  rather  than 
suffer  similar  treatment  again.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  he 
got  rid  of  all  thoughts  of  Joanna.  Frequently  since  he  had 
caught  sight  of  her  at  the  playhouse,  had  she  formed  the 
subject  of  his  reflections,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other. 
The  appearance  in  her  company  of  such  a  thorough  villain 
as  he  believed  Padre  Bartolome  to  be,  made  him  infinitely 
uneasy  ;  and  though  he  tried  to  dismiss  any  unfavourable 
inference,  by  fancying  they  might  be  strangers,  the  know- 
ledge he  had  that  both  had  been  living  at  Guiana  whilst  he 
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was  there,  more  than  once  gave  him  the  suspicion  that  they 
might  be  better  acquainted  with  each  otiier  tiian  he  liked. 
He  would  probably  have  been  careless  of  the  matter  had  he 
believed  what  he  had  at  his  quarrelling  with  her :  but  ever 
since  his  finding  she  had  done  so  much  to  rescue  him  from 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  manner  she 
had  behaved  to  him  on  his  discovery  of  her,  and  all  that  he 
had  heard  and  seen  before — there  ever  lingered  in  his  mind 
a  doubt  that  she  who  could  act  so  nobly  was  of  so  base  a 
nature  as  he  had  been  led  to  imagine  :  and  living  in  the  hope 
that  she  would  one  day  prove  herself  to  be  all  he  could  wish, 
whatever  fresh  thing  he  knev/  of  her  likely  to  discourage  that 
hope,  gave  him  a  very  monstrous  disquietude.  Imagining 
she  was  in  London,  he  had  made  every  inquiry,  and  sought 
every  place  in  search  of  hf^r ;  and  when  he  found  the  pursuit 
fruitless,  upon  Master  Shakspeare  seriously  counselling  of 
him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  her,  he  had  sought  the  society 
of  such  young  gentlewomen  as  his  intimacy  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  gave  him  access  to :  and  though  many  were  ex- 
ceeding comely — and  though  there  were  few  who  did  not 
look  upon  him  with  a  more  than  ordinary  kindness,  he  found, 
after  all  his  endeavours,  he  could  like  none  of  them  as  he 
had  liked  the  mercer's  daughter  of  Eastcheap. 

But  who  could  enter  into  the  expedition  with  more  spirit 
than  did  Harry  Daring  ?  To  him  nothing  could  come  more 
in  the  nick  of  time,  or  more  completely  to  his  mind.  Ever 
since  his  return  from  El  Dorado  his  restless  humour  had 
employed  itself  in  all  sorts  of  mad  freaks,  leading  of  such 
apprentices  as  he  could  get  together  (who  looked  upon  him 
as  a  very  prince  of  a  fellow  he  was  so  careless  of  his  purse) 
into  frequent  encounters  with  his  old  opponents,  the  city 
watch,  that  the  worthy  citizens  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it. 
All  Eastcheap  was  in  a  constant  uproar.  There  was  scarce 
ever  a  night  passed  without  some  scuffle  and  tumult ;  and 
the  barber-chirurgeons  were  kept  in  constant  employ  getting 
simples  and  plaisters  for  the  wounds,  broken  pates,  and 
bruised  limbs,  of  such  of  the  watch  and  apprentices  who  got 
hurt.  But  amid  all  this  wildness  and  prodigality,  Harry 
Daring  was  ever  doing  of  some  generous  action.  He  got 
Big  Jack  o'  the  Turnstile  into  a  comfortable  berth  in  the  very 
ship  of  which  his  patron  Sir  Walter  had  promoted  him  to  be 
one  of  his  junior  officers.  To  those  who  had  suffered  in  any 
way  by  his  tricks,  he  had  made  what  amends  he  could. 
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Even  the  old  dame  whose  jaw  he  had  so  despoiled  at  his  first 
essay  in  the  extracting  of  teeth,  meeting  by  accident,  he 
gave  such  recompense  to  as  nearly  to  put  her  out  of  her 
wits  with  joy  ;  and  to  Stephen  Shortcake  he  and  Master 
Francis  behaved  so  liberally  as  quite  to  win  the  old  man's 
heart.  Not  one  of  the  serving-men  were  there  that  did  not 
taste  of  his  bounty ;  and  those  that  he  had  drubbed  the  most 
were  the  most  rewarded. 

As  the  fleet  sailed  gallantly  along,  spreading  themselves 
about,  and  the  best  sailors  going  ahead,  they  intercepted  every 
vessel  likely  to  convey  intelligence  of  their  coming  to  the 
enemy,  so  that  not  so  much  as  the  least  pink  could  come 
within  sight  but  was  taken  ;  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
they  entered  St.  Sebastian's  Bay,  within  a  league  of  Cadiz, 
whilst  the  Spaniards  dreamed  not  of  the  English  being  out  of 
their  ports.  When  they  arrived  before  Cadiz  it  was  in  the 
early  morning,  the  sea  went  marvellous  high,  and  the  wind 
was  exceeding  large,  nevertheless  it  was  designed  by  the 
lord  admiral  to  land  some  companies  at  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  in  divers  long  boats,  lighthorsemen,  pinnaces,  and 
barges  :  but  in  the  attempt,  one  of  the  barges,  having  in  her 
fourscore  good  soldiers,  was  sunk,  out  of  whom  eight  were 
drowned,  though  great  exertions  were  made  to  save  all;  and 
by  the  advice  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  hastened  to  my 
IjOrd  Essex  on  board  of  his  ship,  the  Repulse,  to  show  how 
injudicious  it  was  to  attack  the  town  before  the  enemy's 
ships  in  the  harbour  had  been  mastered,  the  land  forces 
were  recalled,  and  little  was  done  that  day,  save  discharging 
at  the  enemy  certain  great  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  they 
replied  to  in  like  manner  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  distance 
both  parties  were  from  each  other,  no  great  damage  was 
done  on  either  side. 

The  bay  in  which  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  were  riding 
looked  large  and  amazingly  beautiful,  being  in  one  part  six 
or  seven  miles  over,  or  thereabouts,  yet  having  in  it  so  many 
rocks,  shelves,  sands,  and  shallows,  that  the  proper  sea-room 
is  not  above  two  or  three  miles,  and  not  so  much  in  some 
places,  so  that  it  would  be  somewhat  hazardous  for  many 
ships  of  great  burthen,  such  as  those  of  the  navy  royal  to  be 
thrust  in  there,  the  more  especially  when  the  position  of  the 
enemy  was  considered.  No  sooner  had  the  English  presented 
themselves  than  four  of  the  largest  galleons  of  the  Spaniards 
placed  themselves  to  defend  the   numerous  merchantmen 
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which  were  lying  there  ready  bound  for  the  Indies,  and  se- 
venteen of  their  galleys,  all  armed  to  the  teeth  were  speedily 
got  (under  the  walls  of  the  town)  in  a  position  in  which  they 
might  face  the  enemy  with  their  prows ;  also  keeping  in  such 
order  and  so  together,  that  they  could  defend  the  town,  the 
castle  and  the  forts.  The  harbour  was  defended  by  Fort  St. 
Philip,  and  by  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  placed  so  as  to  rake 
the  channel ;  and  Fort  Puntal  guarded  the  strait  leading 
towards  Puerto  Real,  along  the  curtain  upon  the  ramparts. 

It  having  been  agreed  that  the  Spanish  fleet  should  be  at- 
tacked— lo  ihe  wonderful  satisfaction  of  Harry  Daring  and  all 
in  the  expedition — between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  it  being  the  twenty-first  of  June,  the  English  ships 
bore  down  upon  their  opponents,  immediately  upon  which 
the  merchants  run  up  the  river  with  as  much  speed  as  they 
could,  the  galleys  betook  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the 
town,  and  all  the  powerfuUest  ships  moored  themselves  head 
and  stern,  to  have  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon  the  advancing 
English.  The  four  principal  galleons  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  Fort  of  Puntal,  placing  three 
frigates  on  their  right,  two  Portuguese  galleons  and  argosies 
at  their  back,  with  the  galleys  by  three  and  three,  at  intervals, 
in  the  choicest  situations  ;  and  the  admiral  of  New  Spain, 
with  forty  sail  of  huge  merchant  ships  richly  laden,  defend- 
ing the  entrance  by  stretching  across  it  like  a  bridge.  It  was 
originally  planned  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  he  having  been 
appointed  rear-admiral,  should  lead  the  van  ;  but  although  the 
honour  of  it  was  claimed  by  the  vice-admiral,  who  was  no 
other  than  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Walter,  at  the  sailing 
of  his  squadron,  took  the  start  of  all,  and  bore  gallantly  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  whole 
fleet.  At  first,  the  garrison  let  fly  at  him  their  artillery  ;  then 
bellowed  the  cannon  on  the  curtain,  and  next  the  seventeen 
galleys  poured  into  him  their  great  and  small  shot;  but  he 
answered  them  only  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets;  and  amidst 
the  loud  cheering  of  his  men  and  officers,  he  anchored  beside 
two  of  the  largest  galleons,  and  presently  poured  all  his 
heavy  ordnance  into  them  ;  the  which  he  continued  lo  do 
without  intermission,  though  he  was  exposed  to  so  raking  a 
fire  that  the  Warspite  got  dreadfully  shattered.  Sir  Walter  being 
well  supported  by  other  of  the  queen's  ships,  amongst  whom 
was  my  Lord  Essex,  the  fight  soon  became  exceeding  hot. 
At  this  time,  whilst  the  conflict  was  raging  very  terrible 
VOL.  iir.  13 
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and  hideous,  on  account  of  Ihe  quick  flashes  of  fire  and  roar- 
ing thunder  of  the  many  culverins  and  cannon,  one  of  the 
Dutch  fly-boats,  containing  about  a  hundred  fightiog  men, 
who  had  behaved  themselves  very  valiant,  by  some  negligence, 
set  its  powder  afire,  and  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explosion, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  to  the  wonderful 
contentment  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  their  content  was  of  no 
long  continuance.  They  were  so  sorely  pressed  by  such  of 
the  English  ships  as  could  get  nigh  them,  though  these  were 
but  seven  in  number,  that  they  began  to  like  it  not  at  all.  The 
scene  on  board  of  the  Warspite  was  marvellous  to  look  on. 
Tlie  wonderfuUest  enthusiasm  prevailed  both  amongst  mariners 
and  soldiers,  because  of  Sir  Waller  setting  them  so  valiant 
an  example;  and  amidst  a  most  destructive  fire,  every  piece 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  their  gigantic  enemies, 
the  galleons,  was  cheerfully  served  by  the  crew  ;  and  the  only 
desire  expressed  by  all  was,  to  come  to  closer  quarters.  Sir 
Walter  having  waited,  hour  after  hour,  for  the  coming  up  of 
the  fly-boais,  which  ought  to  have  gone  in  and  boarded  the 
enemy,  and  none  coming,  he  went  on  board  my  Lord  Essex's 
ship,  and  stated  to  him  the  necessity  he  was  in,  from  the 
condition  of  his  vessel,  to  board  from  the  Warspite,  did  not 
the  fly-boats  instantly  arrive ;  and  my  Lord  Essex,  who  had 
greatly  admired  his  gallantry  throughout,  for  all  that  my  Lord 
Howard  of  Walden  and  others  of  his  company,  being  crea- 
tures of  Cecil,  did  try  to  excite  a  jealousy  in  him,  answered, 
in  most  friendly  fashion,  that  whatever  Raleigh  would  do,  he, 
on  his  honour,  would  second.  This  made  Sir  Walter  rovv 
back  to  his  ship  with  all  the  speed  he  could  ;  but  the  other 
commanders  taking  this  to  be  a  signal  to  run  in  upon  the 
enemy,  made  preparations  on  the  instant,  and  before  he  could 
get  on  board  several  had  passed  him.  This,  however,  Raleigh 
was  not  in  the  humour  to  allow  of,  and  presently  so  manoeuvred 
that  he  again  had  the  first  place,  having  anchored  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  San  Felipe,  a  large  galleon  of  fifteen 
hundred  tons,  in  such  a  position  across  the  channel  that  no 
ship  could  pass  him.  Finding  he  was  prevented 'by  the  wind 
from  getting  close  enough  to  board,  although  his  officers  and 
men  were  monstrous  eager  for  it,  he  laid  out  a  warp  *'  to  shake 
hands  with  her,"  as  he  said  ;  and  those  of  the  English  fleet 
nighesl  to  him  following  his  example,  the  great  galleons,  in 
the  utmost  fright  and  hurry,  slipped  their  anchors  and  run 
aground;  and  the  soldiers  and  mariners  were  presently  seen 
tumbling  out  of  them  into  the  sea  by  hundreds — some  getting 
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drowned,  others  choked  in  the  mud,  and  a  vast  number  mortally 
wounded. 

Whilst  Master  Francis  and  Harry  Daring  were,  with  divers 
of  the  officers,  observing  this  strange  tumult  from  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Warspite,  all  at  once  flames  were  seen  issuing 
from  the  lower  deck  of  the  San  Felipe. 

"The  villains  have  fired  her  !"  exclaimed  Harry,  seeming 
to  be  greatly  vexed  about  it.  "  By  Gog  and  Magog,  it  be  in- 
famous so  goodly  a  ship  should  be  destroyed  !" 

He  had  scarce  spoke  when,  with  a  wonderful  explosion, 
the  mainmast  of  the  burning  galleon  shot  up  into  the  sky  like 
an  arrow,  together  with  such  a  shower  of^blazing  timbers  that 
the  air  seemed  on  fire  with  it.  With  the  huge  ship  were 
blown  up  vast  numbers  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  not  got 
out  of  it  in  time,  so  that  it  did  make  a  very  hideous  spectacle 
to  see  their  bodies,  scorched  and  blackened,  falling  into  the 
sea  in  the  midst  of  numberless  burning  planks,  whereof  some 
fell  as  far  as  the  Warspite,  and  put  her  to  great  peril,  which 
was  promptly  guarded  against  by  the  vigilance  of  the  officers 
and  crew. 

"Alack,  if  there  be  not  another  of  them  a  burning  !"  cried 
Harry,  in  greater  vexation  than  before,  pointing  to  a  ship 
from  which  flames  were  seen  to  issue. 

*' 'Tis  one  of  their  argosies,"  observed  Master  Francis. 

"  And,  o'  my  life,  here  is  another  with  the  like  sign  of  fire 
in  it,"  added  his  young  friend.  "It  be  monstrous,  such  goodly 
ships  should  be  in  the  charge  of  such  careless  villains." 

And,  sure  enough,  another  of  the  galleons  and  an  argosie 
caught  fire  from  the  San  Felipe,  and  ihe  sight  became  more 
dreadful  than  ever,  for  the  flames  spread  with  wonderful  fury  ; 
and  whilst  some  of  the  Spaniards  were  clinging  wiili  frighiiul 
cries,  to  the  rigging,  many  drowned  themselves — some  burn- 
ed, some  wounded,  flung  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  strove 
to  swim  for  their  lives — some  hung  by  ropes  over  the  ship's 
side,  up  to  the  lips  in  water,  but  as  the  fire  continued  with  in- 
creased fierceness,  either  the  discharge  of  the  great  ordnance 
from  the  galleons  as  ihe  flames  reached  them,  or  the  blowing 
up  of  the  ship,  when  the  powder  cauoht,  soon  put  them  out 
of  their  pain.  By  the  marines  and  soldiers  on  board  of  the 
Warspite — indeed,  By  all  throughout  the  fleet,  this  sight  was 
looked  upon  with  exceeding  disappointment,  for  they  expected 
to  have  made  these  monstrous  vessels  their  prize  ;  and  the 
men  and  officers  might  be  seen  crowding  wherever  a  sight 
could  be  got  of  the  blazing  ships,  and  expressing  their  lamen- 
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lalions  with  famous  long  faces.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been 
carried  below  some  short  lime  before,  to  have  his  leg  dressed, 
he  having  been  wounded  by  a  splinter;  but  whilst  Harry 
Daring  and  Master  Francis  were  looking  so  wofully  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  galleons,  there  came  an  order  from  him 
to  make  haste  after  the  other  two,  so  that  they  should  not 
escape,  or  be  set  on  fire;  and  in  an  instant  all  was  hurry  and 
scurry  in  every  part  of  the  Warspile,  the  sailors  running  nim- 
bly up  the  yards  at  the  boatswain's  call,  to  make  such  altera- 
tions in  the  sails  as  the  sailing-master  thought  necessary  ; 
others  cheerfully  raising  the  anchor,  shouting  their  pleasant 
chorus  ;  the  trumpets  sounding  for  the  gentlemen  volunteers 
to  muster  on  deck  in  readiness  to  board  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  officers  shouting  their  orders  to  get  their  men  in  proper 
order. 

Three  of  the  Warspile's  largest  boats  were  in  the  mean 
time  being  filled  with  soldiers  and  sailors,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
on  the  side  of  the  ship  farthest  from  the  Spaniards  ;  and  whilst 
the  Warspile,  moved  by  the  wind  which  at  that  time  sprung 
up,  bore  gallantly  down  upon  the  huge  galleons,  the  boats 
were  rowed  round  the  blazing  vessels,  avoiding  as  well  as 
they  might  the  showers  of  burning  wood  that  fell  into  the  sea, 
to  board  the  "[alleons  on  the  other  side.  Of  one  of  these  boats 
Harry  Daring  was  the  second  in  command  ;  and  he  was  all 
impatience  to  be  at  the  enemy,  and  so  encouraged  the  sailors 
that  they  strained  every  limb  in  plying  of  their  oars,  with  such 
good  efl^ect  that  they  soon  got  ahead  of  the  other  boats. 
When  they  were  within  musket  range  of  the  San  Mateo — 
the  nighest  of  the  galleons^  each  of  which  were  of  twelve 
hundred  tons  burthen — a  discharge  of  small  arms  from  the 
lower  decks  of  that  ship  killed  his  superior  officer  and  several 
of  his  men. 

"  For  death  or  victory  !"  shouted  Harry,  standing  up  as 
nigh  the  helm  of  the  boat  as  he  could,  waving  his  hat  over 
his  head  very  gallantly.  "  Ply  your  oars  merrily,  my  hearts 
of  oak  !  Be  ready  with  your  pieces,  soldiers,  and  pick  me 
off  these  villains  at  the  port-holes  and  lower  deck."  He  was 
answered  by  the  cheers  of  his  men,  responded  to  by  the 
cheering  of  those  in  the  other  boats,  who  seemed  making 
every  exertion  to  get  up  with  him  ;  and  the  soldiers  under  his 
command  dischargetl  their  muskets  with  so  true  an  aim,  that 
presently  there  was  scarce  a  Spaniard  to  be  seen  on  that  side 
of  the  ship. 

"  Now,  my  masters  !"  cried  Harry  Daring,  as  he  drew  his 
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sword,  ♦*  every  man  that  hath  the  honour  of  Old  England  at 
his  heart,  follow  me."  Again  the  men  cheered  with  greater 
heart  than  ever, — each  grasped  his  sword  or  his  pike  firmly, 
and  prepared  himself  to  follow  to  the  death  their  gallant 
leader;  but  Harry,  when  he  came  to  the  ship's  side  and  saw 
the  huge  wall  of  timber  that  rose  before  him,  with  scarce  any- 
thing about  it  that  presented  a  fair  hold  or  footing,  he  felt  a  lit- 
tle puzzled  what  to  be  at,  but  hearing  the  rattle  of  the  mus- 
ketry and  a  huge  shouting  from  the  other  side  of  the  galleon, 
which  proved  she  was  being  boarded  by  the  Warspite,  and 
observing  that  the  other  boats  were  close  upon  him,  as  the  next 
wave  dashed  his  boat  up  against  the  San  Maieo,  ^nd  the  sai- 
lors hooked  her  on,  he  boldly  flung  himself  into  an  open  port- 
hole, rapidly  followed  by  some  score  or  two  of  his  men,  who 
came  tumbling  one  after  anoliier,  as  if  they  liad  been  shot  out 
of  a  sack,  the  others  thrusting  in  their  pikes,  harquebuses, 
swords,  and  such  weapons  as  they  had  brought  with  them,  as 
quick  as  they  could. 

Every  man  upon  getting  his  footing  looked  for  his  weapon, 
and  then  for  his  enemies  ;  but  they  found  themselves  in  a  low 
chamber,  wherein  there  was  just  light  enough  to  see  a  few 
Spaniards,  some  dead,  some  dying,  and  to  discover  by  the 
furnishing  of  the  place,  that  they  had  got  into  the  victualling- 
room.  None  slopped  to  taste  any  of  the  good  things  that 
were  around  them  ;  and  Harry  Daring  seeing  that  all  his 
men  had  their  pieces  loaded,  and  every  thing  in  proper  order, 
commanding  silence  and  great  caution,  made  towards  a  door, 
upon  opening  which  he  saw  instantly  he  was  in  the  powder 
magazine,  for  there  was  a  man  with  his  back  towards  liira, 
stooping  over  a  barrel  with  a  lanthorn  at  his  side,  near  a  basket 
nearly  full  of  gunpowder.  The  man  turned  round  upon  hear- 
ing footsteps,  and  seeing  who  were  behind  him,  seized  upon 
the  lanthorn  as  if  wiih  the  design  of  firing  the  powder,  and 
so  blowing  the  English,  whom  it  is  supposed  he  believed  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  ship,  and  the  San  Maieo  up  together, 
but  before  he  could  execute  his  villanous  intention,  Harry  had 
run  him  through  the  body. 

Here  the  young  officer  placed  a  guard  to  prevent  all  access 
to  the  powder,  and  then  hastening  out  at  another  door,  found 
himself  in  a  broad  passage,  having  doors  on  each  side.  Heed- 
ing none  of  tliese,  and  seeing  a  flight  of  steps  a  few  yards 
ahead,  he  marched  liis  men  there.  Whilst  they  were  mount- 
ing these  steps  they  spied  a  party  of  Spaniards  coming  down, 
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carrying  divers  of  their  wounded,  who  no  sooner  caught  sight 
of  them  than  in  a  famous  fright  lliey  dropped  their  burthens,  and 
with  terrible  outcries  took  to  running  away  as  speedily  as 
their  legs  could  carry  them.  The  noise  brought  some  sol- 
diers to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  but  a  well  directed  fire 
killed  the  most  part  and  dispersed  the  rest  in  all  directions. 

"  On,  my  gallant  hearts,  and  this  huge  galleon  shall  be  our 
own  !"  cried  Harry  Daring,  pointing  with  his  sword  up  the 
steps  as  he  led  the  way  a  lilile  in  advance  of  the  rest.  His 
followers  looked  as  if  they  were  delighted  to  be  so  bravely  led. 

"  There  be  none  here  likely  to  lag  astern  when  such  as 
you  lead  the  way,  Master  Harry  !"  responded  old  Simon 
Mainsail,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  party.  "  Make 
all  sail,  my  masters !"  added  he  to  the  soldiers,  "  there  be 
shoals  of  these  villain  Spaniards  yet  left  to  us  to  be  a  killing 
of"  He  was  cheerfully  answered  by  his  companions,  and 
all  pressed  forward  after  their  gallant  leader.  Harry  Daring 
presently  found  himself  on  the  aft  part  of  the  lower  deck. 
He  gave  a  hasty  glance  around  him,  and  noticed  on  "his  left 
the  decks  of  the  Warspite,  with  scores  of  her  mariners  and 
soldiers  pouring  down  upon  the  galleon's  fore  quarter,  amid 
such  a  tumult  of  shouts,  cries,  groans,  firing  of  pieces,  and 
clashing  of  swords,  betwixt  them  and  the  Spaniards,  as 
made  a  complete  Babel.  On  the  opposite  side  he  heard  the 
cheers  of  those  in  the  other  boats,  who  w^ere  intent  upon 
boarding  on  that  quarter ;  where  a  company  of  soldiers 
were  diawn  up  ready  to  resist  them. 

"  A  Raleigh  !  a  Raleigh  !"  shouted  Harry,  leading  on  his 
men  sword  in  hand,  who  charged  the  soldiers  with  such 
good  will,  and  they  being  quite  taken  by  surprise,  that  they 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  Some  threw  down  their  arms 
and  cried  for  quarter,  and  others  fled  hither  and  thither, 
wherever  they  fancied  there  was  safety.  The  way  being 
clear,  Harry  Daring  and  his  party  quickly  enabled  their 
comrades  below  to  get  footing  on  the  deck,  and  up  they 
came  scrambling  as  fast  as  they  could,  to  nigh  upon  a  hun- 
dred in  number.  These  then  made  for  the  fore  parts  of  the 
galleon,  where  the  Spaniards  had  crowded  in  great  numbers, 
because  there  they  were  being  boarded  by  the  Warspite  ;  and 
fell  upon  them  with  such  vigour  that  they  who  could  were 
glad  to  retreat  to  the  upper  decks  ;  but  now  a  panic  seemed 
to  have  seized  them,  and  wherever  the  English  appeared, 
as  they  soon  did  in  some  force,  following  up  the  advantage 
they  had  gained  with  such  spirit  as  not  to  leave  their  enemies 
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breathing  time,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  in  crowds 
hoping  to  swim  to  the  shore:  and  then  it  being  given  out 
amongst  them  that  the  galleon  was  taken,  every  one  sought 
to  save  himself  in  the  same  manner,  jumping  out  of  the  cabin 
windows,  off  the  decks,  and  out  at  the  port-holes,  like  bees 
issuing  from  a  hive. 

The  other  galleon  was  carried  in  a  similar  manner.  This 
struck  a  terror  in  the  whole  Spanish  fleet.  Many  of  the 
ships  run  ashore,  the  merchants  made  off  for  the  roads  of 
Puerto  Real,  and  the  galleys  went  creeping  along  the  coast 
to  where  there  was  a  bridge  called  the  Puente  de  Zu-azo. 
Thus  was  a  glorious  victory  achieved  over  this  formidable 
array  upon  land  and  water  with  no  more  than  seven  ships 
on  the  part  of  the  English  ;  but  great  as  the  triumph  was,  it 
satisfied  not  the  valiant  hearts  who  had  gained  it.  Master 
Francis  in  the  Warspite,  and  Harry  Daring  in  the  boat,  had 
been  exceeding  conspicuous  in  their  attack  upon  the  San 
Mateo,  the  former  having  disposed  of  himself  very  courage- 
ously in  boarding  the  galleon  from  his  own  ship,  and  the 
latter  having  behaved  as  hath  been  described,  in  heading  the 
party  in  the  boat.  It  so  happened  that  these  two  met  sword 
in  hand  at  the  winning  of  the  Spanish  ship. 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  Harry,  after  shaking  his  friend  heartily 
by  the  hand,  and  exchanging  congratulations  upon  finding 
each  other  unhurt.  "  For  exquisite  fine  fun  commend  me  to 
the  taking  of  a  galleon." 

"  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  fun,  Harry,"  replied  Master 
Francis.  "  But  it  certainly  hath  in  it  a  wonderful  excite- 
ment." 

"Excitement!"  cried  the  other,  taking  off  his  hat  and 
wiping  his  hot  forehead  and  face  with  his  handkerchief  "  I 
take  it,  excitement  and  exquisite  fine  fun  be  much  the  same 
thing." 

"  Hast  lost  many  of  your  party  ?"  inquired  his  friend. 

"  Not  above  five  or  six,"  answered  Harry.  "  Old  Simon 
Mainsail  hath  got  shot  through  the  arm,  but  he  taketh  it  in 
very  good  heart  now  we  have  got  the  better  of  these  villains. 
What  a  wonderful  fine  ship,  though,  this  be  !  Never  saw 
I  any  thing  of  the  like  bigness — save  the  others.  It  be  a 
thousand  pities  any  should  have  been  burned,  for  I  doubt 
not,  we  could  have  taken  them  all  as  easy  as  we  have  this." 

Master  Francis  glanced  at  the  dimensions  of  this  gigantic 
vessel,  and  could  not  but  acknowledge  it  merited  all  the  ad- 
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miration  it  had  excited  in  his  companion  ;  but  he  soon  turned 
to  notice  the  appearance  of  the  English  and  Dutch  f^eet  in 
the  bay.  Those  that  had  been  engaged  in  the  conflict  bore 
on  them  numberless  marks  of  its  fury,  and  of  these  the 
Warspite  seemed  to  be  the  most  roughly  handled  of  all,  for 
she  was  shot  about  in  every  direction.  In  the  distance  were 
seen  fJy-boats  and  other  vessels  malting  for  that  part  of  the 
bay  where  the  galleons  were,  and  on  the  land  side  were  the 
Spanish  fleet,  some  dispersed,  some  run  aground,  some 
scorched  and  burning  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  San 
Mateo  and  San  Andres — another  galleon  of  a  like  size,  were 
in  prize  of  the  English.  The  soldiers  of  the  Warspite  were 
busy  in  securing  their  prisoners,  and  the  mariners  were 
going  in  parties  under  divers  of  their  officers,  to  different 
parts  of  the  ship  to  inspect  their  prize,  and  to  guard  against 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  Master  Francis  and 
Harry  Daring  were  upon  the  chief  deck  with  a  company  of 
their  men  keeping  guard  upon  such  oflScers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Spaniards  they  had  secured  ;  but  this  Master  Francis 
was  not  allowed  to  do  long,  for  there  came  a  message  from 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the  intent,  that  he  was  to  take  a  boat 
well  manned,  and  make  all  speed  to  my  Lord  of  Essex  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  victory ;  and  this  he  hurried  to  do. 

Upon  getting  on  board  of  the  Repulse,  which  lay  but  a 
little  way  from  the  Warspite,  he  found  my  Lord  Essex  on 
the  quarter-deck  surrounded  by  his  officers.  He  had  seen 
Sir  Walter's  messenger  before,  both  in  Sir  Walter's  com- 
pany, and  when  he  had  been  so  insultingly  used  of  Glueen 
Elizabeth,  and  liking  his  gallant  appearance,  and  having 
heard  much  of  his  valiant  behaviour,  he  received  him  with  a 
very  pleasant  courtesy  :  but  when  he  heard  the  good  news 
brought  by  him,  it  put  him  in  as  agreeable  a  humour  as 
might  be  seen  in  the  sociablest  gentleman  that  ever  lived  ; 
and  gave  instant  orders  for  the  landing  of  three  thousand 
shot  and  pikemen  to  assault  the  town.  Whilst  the  officers 
were  getting  their  men  into  the  boats,  my  Lord  Essex  de- 
tained Master  Francis,  inquiring  of  him  particulars  of  the 
taking  of  the  galleons  ;  the  which  he  answered  modestly  as 
regarded  himself,  but  with  plentiful  commendation  of  all 
others  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  enterprise — the  which 
seemed  infinitely  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  noble  listener. 

"And  how  farelh  my  gallant  friend,  Sir  Waller?"  inquired 
lie. 
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•'  He  is  badly  hurt  in  the  leg,  my  lord,  from  a  splinter," 
replied  Master  Francis,  "  else  doubtless  would  he  have  been 
here  himself." 

"  He  halli  sent  a  riglit  proper  representative,"  said  my  lord. 
"  Yet  I  hope  his  wound  be  one  of  no  great  moment,  for  I  doubt 
not  we  shall  have  hot  work  presently,  and  we  cannot  well 
spare  so  valliant  a  commander  at  so  critical  a  time." 

"  If  it  please  you,  my  lord,  I  will  hasten  back  to  the  War- 
spite  and  tell  him  this,"  observed  the  young  secretary.  "  I  am 
quite  sure  he  would  like  nothing  so  well  as  sharing,  with  your 
lordship,  in  the  glory  of  this  noble  enterprise." 

"  Nay,  Master  Francis,  I  cannot  part  with  you  just  yet," 
replied  Essex.  "  I  will  send  a  messenger  to  Raleigh,  requir- 
ing of  him  to  support  me,  if  his  hurt  will  let  him,  with  what 
force  he  can  get  together ;  and  state  to  him  I  have  kept  you 
to  be  officer  of  mine  for  the  present." 

"  If  it  so  please  you,  my  lord,"  answered  Master  Francis, 
who  was  not  dissatisfied  with  this  design  of  the  lord  general's. 

"  Quite  sure  am  I  Sir  Walter  will  hasten  to  support  you, 
even  if  he  be  carried  to  the  field,  for  I  have  oft  heard  him 
speak  in  so  friendly  a  manner  of  your  lordship's  valiant  dis- 
position, that  I  am  sure  he  hath  that  regard  for  you  that  would 
hasten  him  into  any  enterprise  by  which  he  might  do  you  a 
service." 

"  Dost  think  so  ?"  inquired  my  lord,  looking  into  the  other's 
face  somewhat  incredulously.  "  Hast  heard  him  speak  in 
such  friendly  manner  as  should  warrant  your  saying  this." 

"  That  have  I  out  of  all  manner  of  doubt,"  replied  his 
companion. 

"  By  this  hand,  I  have  heard  the  clean  contrary,"  exclaimed 
Essex. 

"Then  such  who  told  yo^j,  my  lord,  did  most  grossly  belie 
him,"  answered  Master  Francis  with  such  exceeding  earnest- 
ness as  carried  conviction  with  it.  "  1  have  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  his  true  nature  than  have  many,  and  I  do 
affirm,  it  be  utterly  impossible  he  would  not  appreciate  such 
qualities  of  behaviour  as  your  lordship  possesses.  Believe  me, 
my  lord,  they  have  most  vilely  slandered  him  who  have  said 
otherwise,  for  one  more  ready  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
another  did  I  never  know." 

" 'Tis  likely  enough,"  said  the  lord  general.  "I  cannot 
imagine  that  one  who  hath  behaved  with  the  notable  true  va- 
lour he  hath  shown  to-day,  and  on  divers  other  occasions. 
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should  be  given  to  such  poor  passions  as  envy  and  malicious- 
ness." 

"I  will  answer  for  his  true-heartedness  with  my  life!"  re- 
plied his  companion  eagerly. 

"  1  doubt  you  not  at  all,  Master  Francis,*'  answered  the 
other.  "  I  shall  think  of  him  all  the  belter  for  what  you  have 
said.  But  I  pray  you  attend  me  in  my  barge.  We  will  talk 
more  on  this  mailer  when  opportunity  allows." 

My  lord  Essex  then  sending  a  messenger  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  proceeded  to  the  barge  which  was  waiting  for  him,  in 
company,  with  Master  Francis  ;  and  the  laller  found  himself 
pulling  to  shore  with  three  regiments  of  soldiers  well  appoint- 
ed, filling  a  little  fleet  of  barges  and  boats  rowed  by  the  m.a- 
riners.  They  landed  in  a  sandy  bay,  close  upon  Fort  Pnntal, 
the  garrison  whereof  waited  not  to  come  to  blows  with  them, 
but  abandoned  it  as  speedily  as  they  might  upon  their  first  ap- 
pearance; whereupon  Essex  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
finding  he  could  only  be  annoyed  from  the  main  land  by  the 
Puente  de  Zuazo,  despatched  at  least  one  half  his  force  under 
able  officers  to  take  that  bridge  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a 
message  to  my  lord  admiral,  to  attempt  the  Mexican  fleet  lying 
at  Puerto  Real,  to  prevent  their  escape  or  burning;  and  then 
with  the  remainder  of  his  regiments  advanced  in  good  order 
towards  the  town  which  lay  at  about  three  miles  distance  ;  but 
the  road  being  all  of  a  deep  sliding  sand,  and  the  day  hot  and 
dry,  made  the  march  wonderfully  fatiguing. 

At  some  slight  distance  from  the  town  they  found  a  force  of 
some  five  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  and  although 
my  Lord  Essex  had  with  him  but  fifteen  hundred  men  in  all, 
these  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  such  fierceness  that  they 
abode  very  little  fighling,  and  did  make  their  retreat  with  such 
speed  that  when  the  English  came  up  to  the  walls  of  Cadiz, 
they  found  the  fugitives  safe  within  them,  and  the  gates  closed. 
Whilst  some  of  the  assailants  were  striving  to  break  through 
the  gaies,  others,  among  whom  was  Master  Francis,  by  means 
of  an  unfinished  work,  mounted  the  walls  and  leapt  down  as 
fast  as  they  could ;  and  the  gale  having  been  forced,  the  rest 
entered  in  good  order,  with  their  flags  flying  and  trumpets 
blowing,  and  charged  at  all  they  met.  But  now  the  struggle 
commenced  ;  for  they  found  every  house  turned  into  a  fort, 
its  flat  roof  having  been  made  a  magazine  for  weighty  stones, 
which  women  as  well  as  men  let  fall  as  they  advanced — others 
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of  llie  Spaniards  annoying  them  with  fire-arms  in  the  mean- 
while. 

Some  houses  were  so  offensive  in  this  way  that  the  lord 
general  was  obliged  lo  detach  small  parlies  of  his  men  under 
commanders  of  most  approved  courage  lo  lake  them  by  assault; 
and  to  one  which  seemed  to  be  a  church  or  religious  house  of 
some  kind  he  sent  Master  Francis  against,  with  a  force  of  fifty 
men,  whilst  he  sought  to  make  his  way  to  the  market-place. 

The  young  commander,  after  an  obstinate  opposition, 
carried  the  place  by  assault,  which  proved  to  be  a  nunnery; 
for,  upon  his  forcible  entrance  at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  no- 
ticed the  nuns  flying  before  him,  screaming  and  calli[)g  on  the 
saints  for  assistance.  Taking  care  that  none  such  should  be 
hurl,  he  followed  on  briskly  till  he  came  to  the  cloisters,  and, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  perceived  at  some  little  distance  from 
him  a  man  in  the  habit  of  an  ecclesiastic  dragging  along  by 
the  hair  of  her  head  a  female  in  the  dress  of  a  novice. 

"  Turn,  villain  !"  cried  Master  Francis,  hurrying  towards 
him  wiih  his  sword  drawn.  "  Thou  art  but  a  coward  to  use 
a  woman  so.  Let  go  thy  hold  or  I  will  cut  thee  to  the 
chine." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  man  turninor  towards  him  the  well 
known  face  of  the  Padre  Bartolome,  looking  more  malignant 
than  ever  he  had  known  it. 

"  Art  thou  here,  accursed  heretic  !  Then  this  to  thy  heart, 
wanton  !"  In  the  same  moment,  to  Master  Francis's  horror 
and  surprise,  he  saw  the  Jesuit  snatch  a  dagger  from  his 
vest,  and  bury  it  in  the  breast  of  his  female  companion,  who 
sunk  with  a  scream  at  his  feet ;  and  then  with  a  fiendish 
laugh  was  seeking  to  make  off  by  a  side  passage ;  but  the 
young  officer  was  upon  him  too  quickly. 

"  There,  thou  abhorred  murderer,  and  damned  treacherous 
villain ! — take  thy  reward  !"  shouted  he  as  he  ran  the  priest 
through  the  body.  The  thrust  seemed  to  have  gone  home ; 
for  the  padre  fell  on  his  back  and  spoke  not  afterwards,  but 
fixed  on  his  assailant  so  hateful  a  glance  that  the  other 
was  glad  to  turn  away  his  eyes.  His  men  had  by  this 
time  come  up,  and  looked  wondering  to  see  a  nun  slain  by 
a  priest. 

"  She  moves  !"  cried  their  commander,  hastening  to  the 
prostrate  novice,  who  gave  some  evidence  of  life.  "  Mayhap 
the  blow  the  villain  gave  her  was  not  deadly."  She  lay  on 
her  side,  with  her  long  glossy  hair  streaming  over  her  face, 
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and  a  stream  of  blood  issuing  from  a  wound  a  little  below 
her  breast,  that  had  stained  her  garments  down  to  her  feet. 
Master  Francis  gently  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  gaz- 
ing upon  her  pallid  face,  beheld  there  the  idolised  features  of 
the  mercer's  daughter  of  Eastcheap. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Lo  !  Here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
With  head  inclined,  and  voice  dammed  up  with  woes, 
With  sad  set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
And  lips  now  waxen  pale. 

Sbaksfeare. 

oh,  where  have  I  been  all  this  time  ? — how  friended, 

That  I  should  lose  myself  thus  desperately, 

And  none  for  pity  show  me  how  I  wandered ! 

There  is  not  in  the  compass  of  the  light 

A  more  unhappy  creature.     Sure,  I  am  monstrous  ! 

For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mischiefs. 

Would  dare  a  woman.     Oh,  my  loaden  soul ! 

Be  not  so  cruel  to  me  ;  choke  not  up 

The  way  to  my  repentance  !  Oh,  my  lord  ! 

BEAUMOIfT  A3fB  FlETCHEH. 

"  Disturb  not  yourself,  I  pray  you  !"  exclaimed  Master 
Francis  earnestly,  as  he  bent  with  an  anxious  countenance 
over  the  form  of  Joanna.  She  now  reclined  upon  a  pallet  in  a 
narrow  cell,  furnished  only  with  a  small  table,  on  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  missal  or  breviary,  a  rosary,  and  a  crucifix  ; 
and  he  was  sitting  on  a  chair  close  beside  her,  holding  of 
one  of  her  hands.  Her  face  looked  marvellous  pale — that 
settled  pallor  that  betokeneth  approaching  dissolution  ;  and 
her  eyes,  though  still  turned  towards  him  with  all  the  affec- 
tionate tenderness  that  had  once  dwelt  in  them,  looked  with 
wonderful  languor  and  uneasiness,  and  lacked  much  of 
that  extreme  brilliancy  by  which  they  had  used  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

"  The  chirurgeon  hath  told  me  that  I  have  but  a  few  hours 
to  live,"  replied  the  mercer's  daughter  in  a  low  voice.  "  And 
I  would  fain  devote  such  short  time  as  is  allowed  me  to  make 
my  peace  with  God  and  my  conscience,  by  a  confession  which 
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methinks  be  equally  necessary  for  you  to  hear  as  for  me  to 
state." 

"  Nay,  trouble  not  yourself  about  the  matter  now  I  im- 
plore you,"  cried  her  lover.  "  I  would  not  have  you  make 
yourself  miserable  at  such  a  time  by  allusion  to  what  I  would 
willingly  wish  buried  in  oblivion." 

" 'Tis  imperative,"  answered  the  other  firmly  ''Justice 
calls  for  it.  I  feel  within  me  an  influence  that  maketh  it  a 
thing  absolute  and  not  to  be  set  aside.  I  conjure  you  listen. 
Hear  me,  Francis ;  and  hear  me  with  whatsoever  patience 
you  can  bring  to  the  hearing  ;  for,  indeed,  the  tale  I  have  to 
tell  requireth  much  endurance  of  you." 

Master  Francis  made  no  further  objection  ;  and  with  con- 
siderable wonder  and  some  curiousness  attended  to  the  fol- 
lowing narration. 

"  I  trace  all  the  evil  that  hath  happened  to  me  to  the  want 
of  a  mother's  careful  control  in  my  bringing  up,"  said  his 
companion.     "  She  died  in  my  early  childhood.     I  was  thus 
left  to  the  entire  care,  if  care  it  might  be  called,  of  my  other 
parent,  who   soon   showed    how  unfit   he  was  for  any  such 
duty.     Being  considered  a  child  of  some  comeliness  I  was 
ever  petted  by  him — the  commendation  I  received  of  stran- 
gers making  him  proud  of  my  appearance.     I  heard  naught 
from  him  and  his  associates  save  such  flattery  as  taught  me  to 
imagine  there  could  be  nothing  in  the  world  of  so  much  value 
as  the  attractions  of  the  person.   Vanity  early  took  possession 
of  my  character;  and  the  love  of  admiration  which  it  engen- 
dered grew  the  stronger  the  more  it  was  fed.     I  got  but  little 
education  deserving  of  the  name,  save  occasional  schooling  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  when  I  liked   not  I  gave  up,  and 
when  I  fancied  I  took  to  again ;  but  I  quickly  acquired  all  sorts 
of  cunning  and   deceit,  from   mingling  with   my  father  and 
his  chief  friends,  who  looked  upon  craft  as  nothing  else  but 
cleverness ;  and  my  passions,  which  were  exceeding  violent 
even  when  young,  were  fostered  in  every  conceivable  way 
by  the  indulgence  and  harshness  equally  misapplied. 

"  As  1  grew  towards  womanhood,  and  my  features  and 
person  began  to  assume  something  of  that  appearance  they 
afterwards  acquired,  the  admiration  I  excited  became  greater, 
and  my  vanity  the  more  intense,  I  lacked  not  suitors  :  no 
girl  could  be  more  followed.  I  was  the  favourite  of  all  the 
apprentices  round  about ;  and  many  an  honest  citizen's  son 
vowed  he  loved  me  dearer  than  all  the  world  beside.     My 
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father  had  early  impressed  me  with  a  distaste  for  becoming 
a  wife,  drawing  fearful  pictures  of  the  misery,  drudgery,  and 
insignificance  of  such  women  as  married  ;  and  then,  in  more 
glowing  colours,  painting  the  consequence  and  happiness  en- 
joyed by  a  girl  of  wit  enough  to  draw  plenty  of  fine  gallants 
round  her  all  ready  to  be  her  slaves,  that  I  thought  only  of 
how  I  might  place  myself  in  the  enviable  situation  of  the 
latter.  I  liked  flattery  too  well  to  turn  away  from  it,  let  it 
come  from  any,  so  I  encouraged  all  who  spoke  after  such  a 
fashion  as  long  as  it  pleased  me  so  to  do ;  and  if  they  be- 
came importunate,  or  pressed  me  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
gave  them  such  answers  as  might  hold  them  on,  if  I  liked 
not  to  give  them  up,  or  send  them  away  if  I  cared  not  for 
their  company.  As  for  studying  the  feelings  of  any  of  them, 
I  never  knew  of  such  a  thing.  Being  perfectly  selfish  my- 
self in  these  instances,  I  believed  all  to  be  much  like  me, 
and  cared  nothing  when  I  found  it  otherwise;  for  wljen  I 
heard  that  any  worthy  youth  had  taken  to  heart  my  beha- 
viour, it  moved  me  not  at  all :  indeed,  so  utterly  heartless 
have  I  been,  when  I  had,  by  the  cruel  disappointments  I  put 
them  to,  reduced  some  of  them  to  be  nigh  unto  death's  door, 
I  have  boasted  to  my  female  confidante  of  the  time  that  so 
many  were  dying  for  me.  In  fact,  I  looked  upon  such 
things  as  great  triumphs  that  showed  the  power  of  my 
beauty. 

*'  That  you  must  sufficiently  despise  me  for  coMduct  so  des- 
picable I  feel  assured.  In  Iruih,  I  do  despise  myself  most 
lieariily ;  and  the  only  excuse  I  can  bring  forward  in  extenua- 
tion of  such  baseness  is--,  that  it  was  tanohl  me,  and  encouraged 
by  those  who  ouaht  lo  have  inculcated  in  me  honesler  prin- 
ciples. I  may  add,  so  liitle  seemed  n)y  father  to  care  for  my 
morals,  that  he  scrupled  not  in  allowing  me  to  associate  with 
women  living  in  great  disrepute,  if  they  happened  to  be  good 
customers  to  him  ;  and  would  have  such  to  dwell  with  him 
in  the  house  with  as  little  shame  or  compunction.  In  fact,  he 
cared  for  nothing  save  the  increasing  of  his  gains,  so  that  he 
might  have  such  companions  as  he  chose,  and  live  in  conti- 
nual feasting  and  jollity.  It  so  happened  that  the  selfishness 
which  made  me  so  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  others  whilst 
I  could  gratify  my  own  vanity,  secured  me  from  any  thing 
like  moral  danger.  I  knew  not  any  thing  that  did  deserve  the 
name  of  love — whatever  I  might  have  professed — so  that  the 
ardour  of  the  most  devoted  lover  might  with  as  much  profit 
have  been  cast  on  a  stone  as  on  me. 
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"  The  admiration  of  apprentices  and  young  citizens  soon 
ceased  to  content  me.  Many  brave  gallants  and  young-  noble- 
men coming  to  my  father's  shop,  and  getting  sight  of  me, 
liked  me,  or  professed  to  like  me,  with  so  monstrous  an  af- 
fection, that  they  were  ever  besieging  me  with  the  sweetest 
of  flatteries;  and  my  father  finding  liis  advantage  in  ii,  af- 
forded them  every  facility  for  seeing  me  when  any  of  them 
had  a  mind.  The  report  of  my  comeliness  brought  others  ; 
and  all,  to  get  my  father's  assistance  towards  having  speech 
with  me,  had  dealings  with  him,  whereby  he  got  great  gains. 
Here  then,  was  I,  a  woman — young,  and,  by  report,  lovely, 
exposed  to  all  the  arts  of  some  of  the  most  dissolute  men  about 
the  court.  They  tempted  me  with  costly  presents — they 
strove  to  ciijole  me  with  the  most  delusive  speeches  ;  but  I 
had  too  much  cunning  not  to  perceive  their  designs  ;  and 
though  it  did  delight  my  vanity  famously  to  be  so  admired  by 
so  many  brave  gallants,  and  my  selfishness  allowed  me  to 
take  freely  what  they  freely  gave,  to  none  did  I  give  better 
encouragement  than  an  occasional  caress — the  which  I  had 
ever  been  taught  to  consider  as  a  thing  of  no  sort  of  moment. 

♦'  This  continued  till  I  knew  you,  and  then  my  whole  being 
seemed  changed  of  a  sudden — the  barren  rock  seemed  struck 
by  some  holy  hand,  and  there  gushed  forth  a  stream  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  feeling.  Before,  every  thing  was  for  my- 
self—  now,  every  thing  was  for  you.  Although  the  love  of 
admiration  was  implanted  too  deeply  in  my  disposition  to  be 
readily  eradicated,  I  made  it  subservient  to  the  most  generous 
purposes.  I  learned  how  you  were  situated  with  your  mi- 
serly kinsman — I  noticed  your  inability  to  supply  that  thirst 
for  information  which  distinguished  you.  Love  not  only 
taught  me  liberality,  but  instructed  me  to  use  such  delicacy  in 
the  application  of  it,  as  enabled  me  to  supply  all  your  wants 
after  such  a  fashion  as  could  be  least  objectionable  to  one  of 
so  modest  and  retiring  a  nature  as  I  found  you  to  be.  You 
were  then  but  a  mere  youth,  and  I  a  woman  of  some  six  or 
seven  years  your  senior;  the  delight  I  felt  in  afl'orcling  vou 
facilities  for  improving  yourself  in  study,  and  the  gratification 
that  arose  in  me  as  I  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  your  men- 
tal faculties  in  consequence,  I  am  altogether  unable  to  express  • 
but  the  afiTection  I  felt  was  of  so  difl^erent  a  sort  from  any  thing 
I  have  heard  or  read  of,  that  I  cannot  fancy  such  was  ever 
felt  before. 

*'  The  fact  was,  you  seemed  so  entirely  thrown  on  my  pro- 
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tection — there  was  such  a  sweet  purity  and  entire  excellence 
in  your  disposition,  and  you  were  so  young,  affectionate,  and 
perfectly  free  from  guile,  that  the  feelings  with  which  1  re- 
garded you  mingled  the  deep  devotion  of  a  fond  woman  for 
the  object  of  her  early  idolatry,  with  the  sweet  tenderness  of 
a  mother  for  her  most  cherished  offspring:  but  when  in  the 
overpowering  eloquence  of  your  full-hearledness  you  began  to 
pour  forth  those  passionate  ecstacies  so  delicious  for  an  at- 
tached woman  to  i^nl^  she  hns  excited  in  her  lover,  and  deve- 
loped those  bountiful  gifts  of  mind  you  were  possessed  of,  in 
writing  in  my  commendation  the  most  endearing  and  graceful 
poetry,  I  have  known  transports  so  sweet  and  refreshing,  that 
all  my  heart  melted  in  my  eyes,  and  I  then  felt  I  could  endure 
every  evil,  and  would  willingly  make  any  sacrifice  the  se- 
curing of  your  happiness  required.  Oh  !  would  that  these  ex- 
quisite sympathies  had  continued  their  generous  influence  ! 
"VVould  that  they  had  destroyed  in  me  that  wretched  vanity 
and  contemptible  cunning,  which,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
were  called  into  action  as  frequently  as  ever  ! 

"  'Tis  true  my  love  of  admiration  still  allowed  nue  to  listen 
to  the  flatteries  of  every  gallant  I  met,  with  a  sensible  satis- 
faction, and  put  forth  numberless  little  arts — I  then  thought 
noth.ing  of,  but  now  consider  sufficiently  contemptible — to  ex- 
cite their  adulation  ;  but  though  1  liked  the  flattery  well  enough, 
it  was  rare  I  did  not  despise  the  flatterer,  and  easily  perceiv- 
ing the  selfish  object  had  in  view,  it  was  not  possible  1  should 
care  much  to  excite  hopes  in  them  I  never  meant  they  should 
see  realised  :  but  I  did  more  than  this,  I  encouraged  all  such 
as  were  so  inclined,  to  the  giving  of  me  presents,  the  which, 
as  soon  as  might  be  necessary,  were  applied  to  the  sole  pro- 
fit and  advantage  of  one,  whose  profit  and  advantage  I  had 
ever  at  heart." 

**  Gained  1  what  friendly  assistance  I  had  of  you  by  such 
means?"  inquired  Master  Francis,  looking  with  infinite  se- 
riousness. 

*'  I  pray  you  disturb  me  not  with  questions,"  replied  the 
mercer's  daughter  faintly,  "  I  have  much  yet  to  say,  and  I 
feel  exceeding  faint ; — as  though  it  were  not  possible  for  me 
to  go  through  it  all.  But  I  must  on.  Ah  !  where  was  1  ?" 
asked  she,  and  Itesitated  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded. 
'*  Suffice  you  to  know  I  had  no  other  means  of  doing  you 
such  service  as  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  do,  for  of  my  father's 
bounty  had  I  never  known,  he  scarce  letting  me  have  enough 
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for  mine  own  necessities,  and  seeming  to  care  for  nothing  but 
constant  indulgence  of  himself  in  riotous  ill-living.  Though 
I  had  no  scruples  myself  about  procuring  sums  of  money  this 
way,  knowing  the  thorough  worihlessness  of  nearly  all  those 
from  whom  I  had  it — indeed  it  did  appear  tome  a  laudable  ap- 
plication of  what  was  offered  with  evil  intentions — I  had 
looked  so  well  into  your  disposition,  I  knew  you  would  not 
tolerate  such  a  thing  on  any  account,  and  I  therefore  did  put 
forth  all  manner  of  artifices  to  deceive  you,  not  only  as  to  the 
source  whence  I  derived  what  gains  I  had,  but  in  every  thing 
relating  to  my  true  character.  I  strove  all  I  could  to  keep 
from  your  knowledge  that  1  knew  of  any  such  gallants,  and 
ever  behaved  to  you  in  such  a  sort  as  might  convince  you  I 
cared  for  pleasing  none  other  than  yourself:  for  I  had  noted 
you  to  be  sudden  and  of  a  quick  temperament,  and  I  did 
hugely  suspect,  gained  you  any  knowledge  of  how  I  was  pro- 
ceeding, you  would  think  the  worst  of  me,  and  quarrel  on  the 
instant. 

"About  this  time  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gallant  of 
exceeding  prepossessing  countenance  and  manner,  and  of  a 
right  noble  person,  whom  I  had  met  at  Paris  Garden,  a  place 
my  father  often  took  me  to.  He  appeared,  by  his  look  and 
language,  to  be  foreign  born  ;  and  there  was  about  him  so 
courteous  a  dignity,  that  I  doubted  not  he  was  also  nobly 
born.  Finding  his  advances  not  ill  received,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  entertainment  he  must  needs  be  seeing  of  me  home,  to 
the  which  my  father  not  only  made  no  objection,  seeing  that 
he  was  gallantly  apparelled,  but  presently  took  himself  away, 
and  left  us  together.  His  admiration  was  evident,  yet  he 
spoke  not,  save  with  exceeding  respect,  and  did  conduct  him- 
self with  a  gentleness  of  behaviour  that  flattered  me  more 
than  all.  This  meeting  led  to  private  interviews  at  my  fa- 
ther's dwelling,  throughout  whic'n  he  behaved  with  the  same 
delicate  courteousness  as  at  first.  When  our  intimacy  had 
more  ripened,  I  learned  from  him,  in  confidence,  that  he  was 
a  Spanish  noble,  styled  Don  Santiago  de  Luz,  though  he  call- 
ed himself  Count  de  Blanc  on  our  first  acquaintance  ;  and  he 
further  stated,  that  being  a  Spaniard,  he  could  only  remain  in 
Enuland  in  disguise,  and  therefore  he  passed  himself  for  a 
Frenchman,  which,  by  his  skill  in  languages  he  could  readily 
do.  At  one  lime  after  this  he  came  to  me  apparently  in  some 
little  alarm,  staling  that  suspicions  of  his  true  character  having 
been  excited  in  some  of  the  queen's  government,  he  could  not 
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visit  me  unless  it  was  by  stealth,  after  dark,  for  he  found  a  watch 
was  set  upon  him,  that  made  him  not  inclined  to  slir  out  in 
the  day. 

'•  In  consequence  of  his  saying  this,  I  let  him  in  at  what 
hour  of  the  night  he  chose  to  come,  and  very  willingly  too,  for 
the  confidence  he  placed  in  me  I  found  agreeable  to  my 
vanity  ;  and  the  sweet  courteousness  of  his  conduct,  and  his 
avowal  of  the  grateful  sense  of  the  favour,  he  was  pleased  to 
call  it,  I  did  him,  were  equally  acceptable  to  me.  All  this 
time  he  spoke  not  a  word  of  love — no  sort  of  passion  was  ex- 
hibited in  his  behaviour — he  made  me  no  costly  presents — he 
breathed  no  delusive  flatteries  ;  his  bearing  had  in  it  more  of 
the  attached  and  respectful  friend  than  the  gay  and  noble  gal- 
lant. He  was  ever  the  same  mild  and  gracious  gentleman,  de- 
lighting me  with  most  entertaining  discourse  of  the  foreign 
countries  he  had  visited,  and  seeming  to  have  so  serious  an 
interest  in  my  welfare  that  he  took  to  leaching  of  me  the 
Spanish  language,  as  he  said  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  me 
hereafter.  Though  I  could  not  doubt  of  his  admiration,  it  was 
shown  in  too  pleasing  and  too  respectful  a  manner  to  cause 
the  slightest  wish  in  me  for  its  discontinuance,  or  create  a 
single  apprehension  for  its  consequences. 

"  At  no  time  felt  I  any  thing  like  affection  for  this  Don 
Santiago.  I  liked  his  society  well  enough.  I  felt  sufficiently 
pleased  that  so  noble  a  gentleman  as  he  see.med  to  be,  should 
pay  me  the  attention  he  did  ;  and  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  way  I  had,  I  could  see  no  harm  in  allowing  of  his  visits, 
even  though  I  was  professing,  and  did  feel,  for  you  a  most 
fond  and  entire  devoteduess.  About  this  time  I  met  Master 
Shakspeare,  though  I  knew  not  who  he  was  till  some  days 
after,  1  had  behaved  to  him  muchasi  had  done  to  otiier  gallants 
that  sought  me  ;  but  he,  upon  finding  that  I  was  the  Joanna 
whom  he  knew  you  to  feel  such  true  and  exclusive  affection 
for,  did  reason  with  me  very  seriously  on  the  injustice  and 
impropriety  of  my  proceedings  ;  but  selfishness  and  vanity 
had  taken  loo  firm  hold  of  my  nature  to  allow  myself  to  be  in 
the  wrong  ;  and  I  went  on  as  before,  caring  only  to  keep 
from  your  knowledge  that  I  associated  with  any  other  than 
yourself. 

"There  were  limes  when  I  felt  I  was  unworthy  of  you. 
For  you  were  so  pure-minded,  and  perfectly  free  from  crafti- 
ness of  every  kind,  and  of  so  diflferent  a  sort  to  such  men  as  I 
had  had  acquaintance  wiih,  that  I  looked  up  to  you  as  to  a 
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superior  creature  ;  and  the  fear  of  losing  you  not  only  led  me 
into  the  practice  of  a  thousand  deceits  to  disguise  what  I  ima- 
gined you  would  lake  alarm  at,  in  my  natural  character  ;  but 
I  deceived  you  to  the  same  extent  in  other  things,  that  I  fan- 
cied the  knowing  of  iniffhl  lessen  the  affection  you  had  for 
me.  I  would  restrain  my  feelings  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
appear  to  you  no  other  than  a  kind  protectress  ;  believing, 
from  my  experience  of  lovers,  that  but  little  encouragement 
bindeth  the  attachment  stronger,  whilst  the  appearance  of 
much  fondness  hazardeth  an  early  satiety  :  and  when  I  found 
you,  as  you  oft  did,  lavishing  on  me,  with  so  bountiful  a 
heart  as  you  possessed,  the  affectionate  impulses  of  your  impas- 
sioned nature,  1  checked  their  too  evident  warmth,  fearing  that 
so  great  a  fire  could  not  but  quickly  burn  itself  out.  So  absolute 
an  effect  had  your  youth  and  innocency  of  soul  on  my  matu- 
rity and  great  knowingness,  that  when  enjoying  such  sweet  en- 
dearments with  you  as  I  sometimes  would  allow,  I  have  felt 
myself  a  different  being — all  selfishness,  all  vanity,  all  deceit, 
all  cunning,  seemed  to  have  left  nie — I  have  wept  like  a  child, 
and  loved  with  all  the  entireness  of  a  woman's  devotion." 

Here  the  mercer's  daughter  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  as 
if  her  feehngs  would  not  allow  her  utterance.  Master  Fran- 
cis had  listened  with  considerable  disquietude  to  the  account 
she  gave  of  the  vanity  of  her  behaviour  ;  but  for  all  this,  at 
her  stopping  in  her  narration,  he,  mayhap  involuntarily,  press- 
ed the  hand  he  held  in  his  own. 

*'  Alack  !  it  lasted  not  long  !"  exclaimed  Joanna.  "  The 
next  hour  I  might  be  with  some  gallant  or  another,  as  heart- 
less and  as  full  of  artifice  as  the  meanest  wretch  that  breath- 
ed. One  thing  only  did  I  do,  and  continue,  that  proved  I 
was  not  entirely  regardless  of  what  was  due  to  you.  I 
never  would  suffer  your  caressing  of  hie  when  any  other 
had  done  so.  However  earnestly  you  pressed  it,  and  how- 
ever greatly  you  took  the  refusal  to  heart,  I  could  on  no 
account  endure  your  sweet  endearments  should  fall  where 
the  idle  or  the  profligate  had  lately  sought  a  hurried  gratifi- 
cation. I  endured  such  from  others  when  it  could  not  be 
avoided,  partly  because  I  had  been  taught  to  think  of  it 
lightly,  and  partly  not  by  refusing  to  seem  rude,  and  so 
offend  such  gallants  as  sought  it  of  me  ;  by  which  means, 
because  they  were  his  chiefest  customers,  I  should  hugely 
have  angered  rny  father.  They  afforded  me  no  pleasure 
beyond  the  satisfying  of  my  self-love  at  seeing  nobles  and 
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princely  gentlemen  seeming  to  be  so  intent  upon  having 
such  a  favour  of  me ;  but  on  receiving  such  precious  gifts 
from  you,  all  that  was  good  of  me  was  stirred  into  exercising 
of  its  influence,  and  I  felt  such  exquisite  enjoyment  as  I  have 
found  in  naught  else  in  the  world. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  fatal  hour  of  our  first  and  last  quar- 
rel. I  had  rejoiced  in  your  good  fortune  in  meeting  with 
such  a  friend  as  tlie  noble  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  however 
I  might  in  my  letters  to  you  have  seemed  to  lack  affection,  I 
loved  you  as  tenderly  as  ever,  and  wished  for  nothing  so 
much  as  your  prosperous  voyage  and  speedy  return.  One 
luckless  day  I  had  gone,  by  desire  of  my  father,  to  the  house 
of  my  Lord  Cobham,  with  an  account  for  payment,  my  father 
having  found  out  that  when  any  of  these  noble  gallants  set- 
tled not  their  bills  as  quickly  as  he  wished,  he  had  only  to 
send  me,  and  they,  not  choosing  to  appear  niggardly  before 
a  woman  they  pretended  to  have  great  admiration  of,  paid 
presently,  and  with  some  show  of  handsomeness.  My  Lord 
Cobham  having  done  what  was  required  of  him,  did  himself 
courteously  conduct  me  to  a  door  leading  from  his  dwelling 
into  the  gateway,  where  perchance  you  were  at  the  time. 
There  he  would  needs  have  a  kiss  of  me  before  parting,  and 
though  I  made  some  resistance  to  him,  it  was  more  for  form 
sake  than  aught  else,  for  I  cared  not  much  about  the  matter. 
By  what  dropped  from  you  afterwards,  it  was  plain  you 
heard  us  ;  and  you  had  also  gained  knowledge  of  my  allow- 
ing of  Don  Santiago's  visits  at  night,  and  letting  him  out  in 
the  early  morning,  which  moved  you  to  say  the  harsh  things 
of  me  you  did. 

"  My  passions  had  ever  been  uncontrolled,  and  when 
you  spoke  in  such  cruel  language  as  you  used  on  my  return 
from  my  Lord  Cobham's,  it  stung  me  to  the  quick.  Selfish 
as  I  was,  vain  as  I  was,  deceitful  as  I  was,  I  was  not  the 
base  thing  you  would  have  made  me  out.  Indeed  it  did  en- 
rage me  mightily  to  hear  myself  so  abused,  and  all  that  was 
vile  in  my  nature  rose  up  in  arms  to  revenge  the  wrong. 
But  what  then  took  place  requireth  no  further  allusion.  Bit- 
terly repented  I  afterwards  ;  and  when  I  found  that  I  had 
lost  you,  I  woke  at  once  to  a  sense  of  the  shamefulness  of 
my  behaviour,  and  felt  in  my  inmost  heart  the  truth  of  all 
Master  Shakspeare  had  stated.  The  violent  fury  of  my  pas- 
sions brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  and  my  slow 
recovery  gave  me  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  the  exami- 
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nation  of  myself.  Right  heartily  did  I  then  despise  those 
false  dealings  by  which  I  had  repaid  your  sincerity ;  and  yet, 
though  knowing  how  worthless  J  had  been,  you  were  so 
completely  the  object  of  my  best  sympathies,  I  could  not  give 
you  up  without  a  struggle.  I  felt  you  were  necessary  to  my 
existence.  I  would  have  gone  barefooted  over  the  world  to 
have  obtained  your  pardon.  I,  the  proud,  the  selfish,  the 
heartless  Joanna,  w^ould  have  lowered  myself  to  any  humili- 
ty, and  sacrificed  every  thing  most  dear  to  woman,  to  have 
been  restored  to  your  affections.  Ah  me!  all  was  unavail- 
ing. You  rejected  every  overture — you  would  not  forgive ; 
and  I  was  left  with  a  despairing  heart  and  a  broken  spirit." 

"  Indeed  I  have  forgiven  you  long  since,"  replied  Master 
Francis,  kindly.  "  And  now  I  do  consider  myself  much  to 
blame  in  having  so  spoken  to  you  without  better  warrant. 
Dear  Joanna,  believe  me  it  is  all  forgiven."  And  again  the 
hand  was  tenderly  pressed. 

"  Hush  !"  hastily  exclaimed  his  companion.  "  Call  me 
not  '  dear.'  But  every  thing  seemeth  to  press  hurriedly 
upon  me  now.  I  can  scarce  collect  my  thoughts  in  order. 
Still  I  will  proceed  as  I  best  may.  Let  me  return  to  Don 
Santiago.  I  saw  him  not  till  1  was  convalescent,  when  he 
seemed  so  exceeding  concerned  at  my  illness,  and  expressed 
himself  so  much  more  like  a  friend  than  a  lover  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  evident  unhappiness,  that  after  infinite  pressing 
on  his  part  to  know  the  cause  of  it,  I  told  him  so  much  of  our 
attachment,  and  your  behaviour  as  I  thought  necessary,  and 
I  conjured  him  to  assist  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  betwixt  us.  This  he  readily  promised  to  do  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  expressed  monstrous  indignation  at 
your  conduct — vowing  you  knew  not  how  to  appreciate  so 
rich  a  prize — a  prize  worthy  of  the  proudest  noble  in  the 
land — and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose.  He  went  with 
a  message  from  me,  requesting  of  an  interview,  and  returned, 
stating  that  you  rejected  such  a  proposal  with  scorn  and 
contempt — that  you  spoke  most  disgracefully  of  me ;  and 
that  he  had  found  out,  upon  inquiry,  you  were  diligently 
seeking  the  affections  of  a  fair  damsel  in  your  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  I  saw  no  Don  Santiago  !"  exclaimed  Master  Francis  in 
some  surprise  and  indignation.  "  Never  spoke  I  in  my  life 
to  any  one  disgracefully  of  you — and  never  have  I  sought 
affections  of  any  save  yourself" 
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"  I  believe  you,"  replied  Joanna.  "  Don  Santiago  now 
showed  ills  admiration  of  me  more  conspicuously  ;  and  spoke 
with  such  persuasiveness  of  the  injustice  I  was  doing  myself 
by  thinliing  of  one  whose  conduct  proved  he  deserved  not 
ti:ie  slightest  consideration,  whilst  some  of  worthier  station, 
who  would  be  but  too  happy  to  show  the  earnest  love  they 
felt  for  the  marvellous  excellence  I  possessed,  obtained  no 
sort  of  regard,  that  I  strove  to  care  not  for  you,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  myself  content  with  the  increasing  devotion 
and  affectionate  attention  of  this  foreign  gallant.  Don  San- 
tiago had  hitherto  behaved  himself  with  an  appearance  of  so 
much  delicacy  and  disinterestedness,  that  I  felt  myself  per- 
fectly safe  with  him  at  all  times.  'Tis  true,  his  language  be- 
came more  Ibnd,  and  his  manner  towards  me  more  impas- 
sioned, but  his  love  came  mingled  with  such  exceeding 
respect,  that  I  could  never  imagine  any  sinister  intention  in 
him.  This  good  opinion  of  him  led  me  to  allow  him  such 
favours  as  I  had  allowed  others.  Ever  the  most  honourable 
sentiments  were  on  his  lips,  and  his  look  and  bearing  were 
of  such  a  sort  as  seemed  to  the  full  to  express  the  same  noble 
meaning.  I  suffered  his  frequent  endearments  without  the 
slightest  alarm.  This  apparent  yielding  of  myself,  the  more 
emboldened  him  in  his  advances.  Alack,  I  knew  not  the 
villain  that  he  was  !  I  had  no  thought  of  the  danger  I  was 
exposed  to.  All  looked  honour  and  sincerity  of  heart.  All 
breathed  of  love  and  the  very  deepest  respectfulness.  Mise- 
rable degraded  wretch  that  I  became,  little  knew  I  with  all 
my  cunning,  what  monstrous  craft  was  arrayed  against  me; 
or  how  soon  it  might  come  to  pass,  that  she  who  had  duped 
so  many,  should  herself  be  the  completest  wretchedest  dupe 
that  ever  breathed  !  I  fell — the  victim  of  such  base  treachery 
as  I  dreamed  not  the  existence  of. 

"  Not  by  any  consent  of  mine  own!"  exclaimed  Joanna 
more  vehemently,  as  Master  Francis  drew  away  his  hand 
and  averted  his  face.  "  I  thought  not — suspected  not  the 
nearness  of  such  dishonour.  'Twas  a  vile  trick — an  unmanly 
stratagem — a  very  atrocious  piece  of  villany  ! 

"Francis!"  she  cried  with  increased  wildness,  her  eyes 
lighted  up  with  such  extreme  excitement,  they  looked  more 
brilliant  than  ever  they  were  ;  and  by  clutching  at  his  arm 
convulsively,  raising  herself  from  her  pallet  till  her  head 
came  on  a  level  with  his  shoulder.  *'  Francis  !  I  feel  the 
hand  of  death  is  on  my  heart.     I  could  not  tell  a  lie  at  such 
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a  time.  On  my  soul — now  going  to  judgment — there  was 
a  drug  administered  in  some  wine  without  my  privity,  and 
I  woke  from  the  torpor  it  put  me  into,  to  find  myself  in  mine 
own  eyes  as  loathsome  as  a  leper.  I  pray  you,  in  pity's 
sake,  think  not  so  meanly  of  me  as  I  see  you  do.  Francis ! 
Francis  I  this  is  worse  than  death  !"  Saying  this  in  the  most 
heart-moving  accents,  she  sunk  on  her  face  upon  the  pallet ; 
and  nothing  was  heard  from  her  but  violent  deep  sobs,  at 
intervals  of  a  minute  or  so,  that  seemed  as  if  they  were 
rending  of  her  heart  in  twain. 

Master  Francis  had  listened  to  what  hath  been  stated,  with 
a  flushed  and  uneasy  countenance;  and  the  quick  heaving 
of  his  breast  and  perceptible  loudness  of  his  breathing  ex- 
pressed how  much  he  had  been  moved  by  the  narration.  His 
look,  however,  had  more  of  pain  than  distrust  in  it  ;  and, 
suddenly,  as  if  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  he  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  Joanna  !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  silence  of  several  mi- 
nutes, looking  upon  her  with  a  grave  and  melancholy  gaze. 
"  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  that  I  loved  you  in  all  truth 
and  honesty,  and  believed  you  to  be  the  perfectest  creature 
that  ever  blessed  this  earth.  You  appeared  of  a  nature  so 
bountiful  in  goodness,  that  I  regarded  you  as  a  ministering 
angel  sent  to  be  my  constant  guide  and  protectress,  and  I 
could  look  forward  to  no  felicity  you  did  not  either  share 
or  create.  My  happiness  depended  on  my  thinking  as  1  did 
of  you.  The  moment  I  discovered  or  believed  you  to  be 
other  than  I  had  thought,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  store 
for  me  but  wretchedness.  Still,  however,  angered  as  I  was 
by  your  behaviour,  and  miserable  at  heart  at  it,  I  have  oft 
entertained  a  hope  that,  had  as  appearances  might  have  been 
at  some  time  or  other  you  would  prove  yourself  guiltless, 
of  any  dishonesty.  To  find  you  untainted  was  all  I  prayed 
for.  The  consequence  of  this  feeling  of  mine  maketh  what 
I  have  heard  to  shock  me  greatly.  It  is  intelligence  of  so 
horrible  a  sort,  that  it  hath  come  like  a  withering  blast  upon 
me,  and  taketh  from  me  all  sense  and  sympathy.  But  I  will 
not — I  cannot  dwell  upon  it.  Proceed  vvith  your  narration, 
I  pray  you." 

Joanna  did  not  answer  on  the  instant,  and  when  she  did 
turn  her  face  towards  him,  it  was  more  pale  than  before, 
and  was  impressed  with  such  anguish  as  was  pitiful  to 
look  on. 
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"  You  cannot  condemn  me  more  than  I  condemn  myself," 
she  replied,  speaking  as  if  with  some  difficulty.  "  As  soon 
as  I  became  aware  of  what  had  happened,  I  grew  frantic 
with  rage  and  horror;  and  a  sense  of  shame  fell  upon  me 
that  weighed  me  to  the  dust.  I  saw  in  a  moment,  I  was  ir- 
recoverably lost  to  all  honourable  affection,  and  dared  no  lon- 
ger regard  you  with  the  slightest  feeling  of  love.  Don  San- 
tiago strove  all  he  could  to  mollify  my  anger :  and  made 
such  protestations  and  excuses,  and  seemed  to  regret  so  ex- 
ceedingly what,  as  he  said,  the  ungovernableness  of  his  pas- 
sion had  led  him  into,  that  he  pacified  me  in  some  measure. 
But  what  was  I  to  do.  You  were  lost  to  me  for  ever  ;  and 
when  the  Spaniard  pressed  me  to  accompany  him  to  his 
own  country,  I  thought  now  it  must  be  all  one  where  I  went ; 
and  as  he  earnestly  swore  he  would  make  me  his  wife  on 
our  arrival  in  Spain,  I  trusted  in  his  honour,  and  embarked 
on  board  a  ship  bound,  as  I  thought,  for  that  country.  We 
had  not  been  out  at  sea  many  days,  when  the  behaviour  of 
Don  Santiago  towards  me  completely  changed.  From  mild 
and  respectful,  he  gradually  became  haughty  and  uncivil. 
He  rated  me  for  my  melancholy,  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime  ; 
and  continually  got  into  monstrous  passions  of  jealousy, 
swearing  I  was  ever  thinking  of  you.  One  day  he  com- 
pletely threw  off  the  mask.  He  acknowledged  he  was  no 
Don  Santiago  de  Luz — he  confessed  that  the  ship  was  not 
bound  for  the  Spanish  coast,  and  bade  me  think  not  of 
marriage  with  him,  for  he  was  a  Jesuit.  He  was  Padre 
Bartolome." 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  Master  Francis,  starting  up  with  his  face 
famously  flushed.  "  I  had  seen  him  then  before.  I  remem- 
ber me  now,  he  did  call  upon  me  at  Sherburne,  but  with  no 
such  name  as  Don  Santiago,  and  when  I  saw  the  villain  at 
Trinidad,  I  had  some  faint  recollection  of  his  face,  but  could 
not  call  to  mind  where  1  had  met  with  him."  Master  Fran- 
cis paced  the  narrow  ceH  for  a  minute  or  so,  looking  very 
disturbed  and  angry. 

"  But  the  caitiff  hath  gone  to  bis  account,"  said  he,  as  he 
flung  himself  back  into  his  seat.  " 'Tis  useless  allowing  of 
his  villany  to  move  me.  Proceed  you,  Joanna,  with  what  re- 
maioeth  lo  be  told." 

*'  I  afterwards  learned  from  him  and  from  others,  that  he 
was  a  sort  of  a  spy  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  government," 
continued  the  mercer's  daughter.     "  For  this  employment  his 
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wonderful  talent  in  dissimulation,  and  great  accomplishments, 
must  have  well  fitted  him.  He  cloaked  his  real  character  un- 
der so  fair  an  exterior,  that  there  could  be  no  suspecting  any 
craft  or  treachery.  Having  managed  to  obtain  intelligence  of 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh's  expedition  in  search  of  the  famous  El 
Dorado,  which  he  presently  forwarded  to  Spain,  lie  engaged 
l!ie  ship  in  which  he  had  put  me,  and  sailed  direct  to  South 
America,  and  gave  the  Governor  of  Guiana  the  most  minute 
information  of  its  force,  and  plotted  with  him  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  concerned  in  it.  As  soon  as  I  knew  him  for  what 
he  was,  I  hated  him  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  the  more 
earnestly  for  his  throwing  out  mysterious  hints  of  your  speedy 
death,  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  as  none  but  so  black  a 
villain  could  have  known.  Wishing  to  be  quit  of  such  a 
wretch,  I  endeavoured  to  rrake  a  friend  of  Don  Antonio  de 
Berrio,  in  whose  guardianship  I  had  been  left  during  a  tempo- 
rary absence  of  the  padre,  and  who  quickly  professed  himself 
my  lover.  From  him  I  learned  the  arrival  of  the  expedition, 
and  that  you  were  of  the  party.  On  that  very  evening  the  city 
was  taken  by  assault,  and  I  fo\jnd  you  were  an  inmate  in  the 
same  house  with  me.  The  padre  had  concealed  himself  in  my 
apartment,  vowing  the  horriblest  vengeance,  and  believing  him 
capable  of  doing  any  villany  he  had  a  mind,  I  kept  a  strict  eye 
on  his  movements.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon 
him  as  he  was  about  to  stab  you  in  your  sleep,  and  quickly 
forced  him  to  leave  the  room  with  his  wickedness  unperpe- 
traled.  Upon  finding  you  once  again  before  me,  and  in  the 
great  joy  I  felt  at  having  rescued  you  from  death,  there  was  a 
sudden  lush  at  my  heart  of  such  powerful  sweet  feelings,  that 
you  seemed  to  me  again  as  we  were  once  to  each  other;  and 
1  was  just  on  the  point  of  clasping  you  in  my  arms  to  pour 
out  the  fulness  of  my  heart  upon  your  breast,  when  1  remem- 
bered the  degradinij  thing  I  had  become — I  shrunk  from  you 
in  the  wretched  belief  that  my  touch  would  be  pollution,  and 
with  a  racking  anguish  turned  away  and  left  the  room.  Alack  ! 
alack  !  the  misery  I  then  felt,  language  hath  no  name  for." 

Joanna  was  for  some  time  unable  to  proceed,  and  seemed 
to  breathe  with  exceeding  difiiculiy  :  at  last,  as  with  a  great 
efl^ort,  she  thus  continued  her  narration. 

"I  escaped  the  same  night  with  the  padre  to  the  mainland. 
We  sojourned  with  others  who  had  fled  from  the  island,  at  a 
village  nigh  upon  the  Oronoco,  and  seemed  to  be  in  safety  and 
in  some  comfort;  but  one  day,  the  padre  having  gone  early 
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with  a  party  to  a  village  some  leagues  off,  to  procure  provisions 
for  our  lilile  settlement,  there  came  back  one  of  them  with  the 
news,  thai  whilst  tiiey  were  carrying  off  a  young  Englishman 
the  piidre  had  set  them  upon,  they  had  been  attacked  by  a  tribe 
of  Indians,  and  all  killed  save  only  the  padre  and  the  captive 
Englishman,  who  had  been  taken  up  the  country  by  the  na- 
tives ;  and  the  fugitive  had  escaped  only  because  he  was  at 
some  distance  when  tiiey  made  the  onslaught,  and  on  the  tirst 
alarm  climbed  up  a  tree.  On  their  departure  he  caught  one 
of  the  horses  thai  had  strayed  from  the  rest  and  made  for  the 
setilemenl  with  all  the  speed  he  could.  I  was  sure,  from  the 
descri[>tion  of  the  Spaniard,  vvhoml  q\iestioned  closely,  that  it 
was  you  Padre  Barlolome  had  sought  to  entrap,  and  the  Indians 
had  now  hold  of.  I  was  in  such  fear  for  your  safety  I  scarce 
knew  what  to  do  ;  but  expecting  some  pursuit  would  be  made,  I 
got  of  an  Indian  woman,  to  whom  1  had  done  some  kindness,  a 
dress  such  as  she  usually  wore,  and  staining  myself  so  as  to  be  of 
her  colour,  I  started  under  her  guidance  to  the  village  whence 
you  had  been  taken,  having  got  all  the  information  I  could  of  the 
Spaniard  and  others,  of  the  direction  the  Indians  were  supposed 
to  have  gone,  intending  to  offer  myself  as  a  guide  to  such  as 
would  be  looking  for  you.  I  found  your  true  friend  and  the 
young  Indian  ;  and  desiring  not  to  be  ;known  of  the  first,  and 
much  liking  the  appearance  of  the  other,  I  told  the  prince, 
under  promise  of  secrecy,  such  of  my  story  as  I  had  a  mind 
to  tell.  My  confidence  had  all  the  effecl  I  wished.  Pomarra, 
during  my  stay  with  him,  treated  me  with  such  true  respect 
and  delicate  courtesy  as  might  have  put  to  shame  the  behaviour 
of  the  most  finished  gallant.  What  followed  is  suflScienlly 
known  to  you. 

"  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  myself  from  discovery.  It  was 
a  delight  to  me,  however  little  1  might  deserve  it,  to  be  so 
near  you,  and  to  know  of  your  safety.  I  shrunk  instinctively 
from  such  familiarity  as  might  betray  me  ;  but  hearing  you 
speak  of  me  as  you  did,  look  away  from  me  every  faculty  I 
possessed,  ami  on  my  swooning  1  was  discovered.  I  left  you 
as  quickly  as  I  could  after  that,  and  hastened  to  our  little  set- 
tlement, where  I  had  left  what  properly  I  had.  This  lakin:^ 
with  me,  1  proceeded  to  a  part  of  the  coast  where  I  was  told 
a  small  vessel  was  lying  at  anchor.  I  saw  the  captain  :  his 
ship  was  bound  for  France.  It  mattered  not  to  me  where  I 
went  so  that  I  escaped  from  that  villain  Spaniard.  I  bargained 
for  a  passage,  and  the  very  first  person  I  met  on  board  wag 
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Padre  Bartolome,  who  had  engaged  the  vessel  for  his  own 
use. 

"  It  would  be  to  no  good  purpose  to  tell  you  how  he  misu- 
sed me,  or  to  say  how  I  haled  him,  or  how  I  strove  to  get 
myself  away  from  his  vilianous  company  ;  but  wherever  he 
went  he  seemed  to  have  such  wonderful  influence  that  all  I  did 
was  only  to  put  myself  the  more  in  his  power.  We  stayed  in 
France  but  a  short  time,  and  then  proceeded  to  England, 
where  we  lived  at  the  French  ambassador's,  with  whom  the 
padre  appeared  on  marvellaus  good  terms.  He  passed  me  off 
as  his  sister;  but  kept  me  under  such  jealous  watch,  that  I 
never  went  out  of  the  house,  save  once  to  go  to  the  play  with 
him.  There  I  saw  you  again,  and  marked  you  well;  but 
though  I  noticed  your  uneasiness,  and  the  interest  you  took  in 
the  play,  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  cause  till  I  gathered  from 
the  signs  and  looks  of  those  around  you  that  you  were  the  au- 
thor. The  next  day  we  took  ship  for  Spain,  and  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage  landed  at  Cadiz.  Here  the  padre  left  me  to  the 
care  of  some  in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  and  went  to  Ma- 
drid ;  but  I  managed  to  escape  from  them,  and  took  refuge  in 
this  convent,  wherein  I  intended  passing  my  life  in  meditation 
and  prayer.  The  Jesuit,  on  his  return,  finding  rne  escaped, 
lacked  no  exertion  to  discover  my  retreat,  the  which  he  at  last 
found  ;  and  my  noviciate  not  having  expired,  he  sought  by  the 
most  moving  entreaties  to  get  me  to  desist  from  my  purpose  ; 
and  these  availing  him  nothing,  look  to  the  horriblest  threats, 
which  T  regarded  with  the  like  indifTerence,  bidding  him  be 
gone  and  trouble  me  no  more.  He  went,  but  during  your 
assault  upon  the  city,  he  got  admittance  into  the  convent,  and 
finding  me  out,  thinking  none  would  heed  him  in  the  tumult, 
as  I  treated  him  with  the  scorn  and  hatred  he  deserved,  he 
took  to  dragging  me  by  force  in  the  way  you  saw. 

*'  I  care  not  for  having  fallen  by  his  dagger,"  continued  Joan- 
na, her  voice  gelling  fainter  every  moment.  "  'Twas  a  mercy 
rather  than  a  punishment.  1  doubt  much  liad  I  lived  I  should 
have  done  any  credit  to  the  holy  community  among  whom  I 
had  taken  refuge  ;  for  I  found,  though  I  strove  ever  so,  I  could 
not  become  so  religious-minded  as  seemed  necessary.  My 
meditations  were  all  of  you — my  prayers  were  all  for  you. 
Yet,  in  the  solitary  contemplation  of  my  own  unhappiness  I 
had  ever  one  consolation.  It  was  the  belief  that  you  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  prosperity  your  many  excellencies  de- 
served,    Francis,  this  was  indeed  a  pleasure  !     I  could  think 
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of  no  Other  pleasant  thing.  Miserable  and  degraded  as  I  was 
— an  outcast  and  an  alien — with  a  mind  aln)osi  maddened,  and 
a  breaking  heart — after  wearing  out  the  long  night  on  my 
knees,  beseeching  every  blessing  might  be  showered  upon 
you,  Francis  ! — I  felt  the  sweet  conviction  steal  upon  me  that 
you  would  be — jnnst  be — happy  ;  and  it  brought  wiih  it  a 
comfort  that  left  me  naught  to  wish  for  but  the  grave." 

Master  Francis  again  took  the  hand  he  had  before  held,  and 
his  eyes  looked  humid  as  he  turned  his  gaze  upon  his  com- 
panion. Although  Joanna  seemed  quite  exhausted,  and  was 
gasping  for  breath  at  the  close  of  her  speech,  the  moment  she 
felt  his  hand  pressing  her  own,  she  snatched  it  to  her  lips, 
and  covered  it  with  her  caresses,  with  such  sobs  and  tears  as 
would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone.  It  was  evident  he  was 
also  in  tears.  He  looked  a  moment  irresolute  ;  and  then,  as 
though  the  influence  of  old  impressions  were  not  to  be  resist- 
ed, suddenly  bent  down  and  caugiit  her  up  in  his  arms. 
•'  Francis  ! — char  Francis  !"  she  exclaimed  in  a  faint  voice. 
*♦  Now  I  also  am  happy  !" 

Master  Francis  was  too  much  moved  to  speak.  Indeed, 
his  feelinsfs  were  of  that  tumultuous  character  that  left  him 
not  even  the  ability  to  think.  He  was  aware  only  that  the 
heart  of  the  being  he  had  loved  was  beating  against  his  breast, 
and  remembered  only  the  many  noble  things  she  had  done  in 
his  befialf.  For  a  iew  minutes  he  lost  all  sense  of  surround- 
ing objects  ;  and  was  first  awakened  to  consciousness  upon 
finding  that  Joanna's  heart  did  not  beat  against  his  own.  On 
unclosing  of  his  arms,  he  saw  at  a  glance  he  had  embraced 
the  dead  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Who  dares,  who  dares, 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 
And  say,  This  man's  a  flatterer  ? 

Shaksfeabe. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book. 
And  to  your  quick  conceiving  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  d;ing-erous, 
As  full  of  peril  and  advent'rous  spirit. 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Ibid. 

He  endures  beyond 
The  sufferance  of  a  man. 

Massixgeh. 

The  English  armament  was  now  on  its  iiomeward  voyage, 
being  nigh  upon  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  victors  brought  with 
them,  beside  the  two  galleons  and  the  spoil  of  Cadiz,  divers 
A\'ealihy  prisoners,  and  forty  hostages,  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  ransom  ;  and  afterwards  having  landed  at  a  town 
called  Faro,  which  they  look,  did  bring  away  with  them  the 
library  of  a  famous  ecclesiastic — one  Osorio,  Bishop  of  Sylves. 
Master  Francis  and  Harry  Daring  were  silting  together  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  main  deck.  There  was,  as  often  hap- 
pened, a  marked  contrast  between  the  two  ;  the  face  of  the 
former  being  paler  than  usual,  and  of  a  settled  melancholy, 
whilst  the  features  of  the  other  were  lighle<l  up  with  a  won- 
derfid  animation.  Harry  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  sliowing 
that  he  had  a  wound  of  some  kind  ;  but  to  look  at  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  countenance,  none  would  have  believed  it  was 
any  great  mailer — yet  it  had  been  cut  to  the  bone  with  a  hal- 
bert.  It  appeared  he  was  relating  to  his  friend  what  he  had 
seen  of  the  taking  of  Cadiz. 

"  It  was  a  horrible  march  that  over  the  sands,"  exclaimed 
Harry  ;  "  but  at  last,  I  being  with  Sir  Walter,  who  was  car- 
ried on  men's  shoulders  till  my  lord  admiral  lent  him  a  horse, 
entered  the  town  with  our  colours  flying  very  gallantly,  and 
soon  came  up  with  my  Lord  Essex,  who  was  fighting  in  the 
market-place  surrounded  by  enemies.  As  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  tiie  villains  made  but  little  resistance  after  we  came". 
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I  managed  however  to  get  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  before  it 
was  all  over,  and  got  me  this  thrust  in  my  arm  ;  whereupon 
I  paid  the  eaiiiff  who  did  it  so  handsomely,  I  doubt  not  he 
was  as  thoroughly  satisfied  as  ever  a  dead  Spaniard  could  be. 
Tlie  town  now  being  our  own,  Sir  Waller,  who  had  liiiherlo 
rode  with  us  on  horseback,  suffering  much  from  his  wound, 
returned  to  the  fleet,  but  I  was  left  with  the  rest  to  help  keep 
possession  of  our  conquest.  Then  came  the  sack.  Now  I 
did  think  the  taking  of  the  galleon  was  as  exquisite  fine  fun 
as  could  be  known  ;  but  ihe  sacking  of  Cadiz  beateih  it  hol- 
low. Meihinks  all  the  houses  in  the  place  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  were  turned  inside  out  into  the  streets  ;  and  our  men 
began  a  plundering  away  like  a  troop  of  half-starved  mice  just 
broke  into  a  mallhouse.  There  was  such  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing as  I  never  heard  before; — some  guzzling  rare  wines  with 
as  little  discretion  as  an  apprentice  might  swallow  small  beer 
— others  devouring  the  choicest  caies  as  greedily  as  a  litter  of 
pigs  taketh  to  a  feed  of  grains.  They  who  cared  not  so  much 
for  ealino-,  stuffed  their  trunks  with  wiiatsoever  valuables  came 
nighest  to  hand,  and  then  filled  their  hats,  and  then  loaded 
themselves  with  as  much  as  they  could  carry.  Perchance 
coming  away  and  meeting  with  something  they  liked  belter, 
they  disgorged  what  they  had  about  them,  and  took  to  bur- 
thening  j^emselves  with  the  choicer  commodity.  Here  you 
might  see  one  fellow  wrapt  up  in  the  costliest  silks  knocking 
out  the  head  of  a  cask  of  raisins,  and  a  little  way  on,  another 
in  a  famous  robe  of  gold  brocade,  diligently  sucking  of  a  wine 
barrel.  In  an  incredible  short  time  the  principal  streets  were 
covered  with  almonds  and  olives,  figs,  raisins,  and  spices, 
which  were  kicked  about  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  mixed 
with  streams  of  wine  and  oil,  left  running  out  of  casks  that 
had  been  broken  to  see  what  they  contained  :  and  upon  these 
were  bales  of  stuffs  and  articles  of  furniture  of  great  value, 
that  had  been  abandoned  for  less  bulky  or  more  attractive 
plunder.  But  the  next  day  I  saw  a  sight  that  put  m.e  into 
such  a  humour  I  could  take  pleasure  in  nothing." 

"  What  was  that,  Harry  ?"   inquired  Master  Francis. 

"  This  was  it,"  replied  the  other.  "  Sir  Waller  had  sent 
at  day-break  into  the  town  to  get  orders  from  the  lord  general 
that  he  might  go  and  secure  the  Indian  fleet — which  might 
easily  have  been  done — but  he  got  no  answer:  and  whilst  my 
lord  admiral  and  oihers  were  disputing  with  the  Spaniards 
about  the  ransoming  of  these  ships,  the  monstrous  horrible 
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villains  set  fire  to  them  all ;  and  there  were  burned  nearly 
forty  sail  of  as  excellent  fine  vessels  as  Christian  might  wisli 
to  see,  laden  with  choice  merchandise  for  Mexico.  Well,  it 
be  a  certain  sure  thing  that  they  who  set  them  a  fire  will  get 
a  like  burning  themselves  some  of  these  days — that's  one 
conifort." 

His  companion  did  not  answer  to  this.  Indeed  he  was  too 
intent  upon  his  own  contemplations  to  pay  it  any  regard. 

"  Hast  noticed  this  Colonel  Harquebus,  iMaster  Francis, 
that  Sir  Waller  hath  taken  so  much  to  lately  !"  asked  Harry 
Daring. 

"  In  truth  no,  Harry,"  answered  his  friend  ;  "  I  cannot  say 
I  have  taken  of  him  any  great  notice." 

"  Meihinks  he  behaveth  exceeding  uncivil  to  you,"  ob- 
served his  companion. 

"  I  have  noted  no  such  behaviour  in  him,"  replied  Master 
Francis. 

"  Why  he  looketh  at  you  with  a  perpetual  frown,"  added 
Harry  ;  "  and  when  he,  in  company  wiili  Sir  W'alier,  passed 
us  to-day  on  the  quarter-deck,  I  heard  him  utter  the  words 
*  paltry  secretary,'  with  a  visage  sour  enough  to  turn  all  the 
wine  in  the  ship  into  verjuice." 

*'  There  can  be  no  harm  in  that,"  observed  his  companion, 
carelessly. 

"  No  harm  !"  cried  Harry  Daring,  in  some  astonishment, 
♦'  Let  any  of  my  quality  frown  at  me,  or  say  or  do  any  thing 
despisingly,  I  warrant  you  I  could  not  be  easy  till  I  picked  a 
quarrel  with  the  var'et,  and  taught  him  to  carry  his  sweetest 
looks  next  time  we  came  in  sight  of  each  other.  Now  you 
be  fully  as  good  a  gentleman  as  is  any  Colonel  Harquebus  of 
them  all,  and  next  time  he  seeketh  to  put  on  you  any  such 
indignity,  I  would  have  you  call  him  a  villain,  and  if  he  draw- 
eth  upon  that,  have  at  him,  and  show  him  what  brave  stuff 
you  be  made  of." 

"  That  I  can  never  do,  Harry,"  replied  Master  Francis  : 
*' Colonel  Harquebus  is  so  far  my  superior,  as  to  render  such 
a  course  out  of  the  question.  Besides  he  hath  done  me  no 
oflTence,  nor  do  I  think  he  would  affront  me  wantonly  and 
without  any  provocation  on  my  part,  for  I  have  heard  he  is 
one  of  marvellous  great  magnanimity,  and  of  exceeding  sin- 
gular fine  gallantry  in  warlike  matters.  Indeed  he  hath  been 
looked  upon  by  many  as  one  of  the  completest  soldiers  in  all 
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Christendom  :  added  to  which,  his  many  laudable  good  Vif" 
tues  have  made  him  Sir  Walter's  particular  friend/' 

"  Were  he  the  devil's  particular  friend  I  would  care  not!" 
exclaimed  his  companion.  Here  the  conversation  enrled,  by 
a  messenger  coming  from  Sir  Waller  for  Master  Francis  to 
attend  him  in  the  state  cabin.  Thither  then  liurried  he  on 
the  instant,  and  found  none  there  but  his  patron  and  Colonel 
Harquebus,  socially  quaffing  of  their  wine  after  dinner.  The 
latter  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  some  fifty  years  or  so — his 
hair  and  beard  gray,  or  rather,  grizzled — his  face  brown, 
and  marked  with  a  famous  scar  along  the  right  clieek 
and  another  over  the  forehead,  his  eyes  were  piercing  and 
severe,  and  his  features,  though  not  uncomely,  were  so  stern 
and  haughty  as  almost  to  be  repulsive.  It  was  evident,  from 
the  great  breadth  of  his  shoulders  and  size  of  his  limbs,  he 
was  of  exceeding  vigour:  indeed,  he  had  been  one  of  the 
tallest  and  properest  men  of  his  time  and  even  now  appeared 
scarcely  to  have  passed  the  very  prime  of  his  age.  His  dress 
was  of  extreme  plainness,  carelessly  put  on,  having  a  dagger 
at  his  girdle,  and  a  Spanish  rapier  of  great  length  at  his  side. 
He  was  talking  when  Master  Francis  entered,  whom  he  only 
noticed  with  a  stare,  somewhat  of  the  rudest. 

"  Sit  you  down.  Master  Francis,"  said  Sir  Walter  kindly 
to  him.  "There  is  some  of  the  enemy's  wine  before  you, 
and  of  very  choice  quality.  Drink  you  our  safe  and  speedy 
return  to  our  own  shores."  Master  Francis  did  as  he  was  bid, 
the  Colonel  all  the  time  seeming  to  scrutinise  his  appearance 
with  so  searching  and  severe  a  look,  that  others  beside  Harry 
Daring  might  have  supposed  from  it  he  was  monstrous  un- 
civil in  his  manners. 

"  The  fight  commenced,"  said  Colonel  Harquebus  to  Sir 
Waller  in  a  quick  sharp  voice,  and  as  if  in  continuation  of 
what  he  had  before  stated — "  Enemy  strongly  posted.  Met 
us  with  a  galling  fire,  and  the  action  soon  became  sharp. 
Right  wing  engaged  with  a  superior  force.  Held  their  ground 
well.  Enemy's  cavalry  tried  to  turn  our  left,  were  charged 
by  our  own  horse.  Desperate  conflict — slashing  work — as 
excellent  good  fighting  as  ever  I  saw!  Our  horse  forced  to 
give  way,  were  reinforced  by  another  regiment,  and  then  they 
charged  the  enemy  wiih  such  wonderful  fino  vigour,  they  re- 
treated behind  the  village  in  a  presently.  Enemy's  guns  an- 
noyed our  centre.  Shifted  ground  and  took  up  better.  Splen- 
did manceuvre,  by  this  hand  I     Enemy's  pikemea  and  rnus- 
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ket?,  five  ihoiisand  strong,  strove  to  break  into  us  upon  passing 
the  wood.  Received  iliem  steadily — desperate  sharp  tire  ! — 
battalions  moving  in  line — horrible  diflieull  ground  ! — got 
broke — reformed — wheeling  up  inio  line  at  bist,  obtained  a 
marvellous  fine  position.  Enemy  kept  gaining  strength  at 
this  point.  Charged  again  and  again,  and  were  beaten  back. 
Monstrous  hard  work  !  but  a  singular,  admirable  piece  of 
good  fighting.  Went  with  my  regiment  to  take  the  village. 
Every  house  a  fortalice — and  a  windmill  at  the  entrance 
strongly  garrisoned,  that  opened  on  us  a  dreadful  villanous  tire 
— took  it  by  assault.  Forced  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  village 
at  the  point  of  the  pike.  Pushed  on  to  take  the  guns.  Were 
charged  by  the  enemy's  cavalry — fell  back  upon  the  village 
in  exceeding  creditable  order.  Enemy's  fool  in  great  force 
advanced  to  retake  the  village.  Magnificent  figliting  !  Won- 
derful fine  heavy  fire!  Admirable  famous  slaughter!  Re- 
ceived a  shot  in  the  shoulder.  Dreadful  hard  pressed  by  num- 
bers. Got  separated  from  my  regiment.  Killed  a  few  of  the 
enemy.  Had  my  sword  knocked  out  of  my  hand — was  over- 
powered and  taken  prisoner." 

*'  I  remember  that  battle  well,"  observed  Sir  Walter, 
*'  'twas  right  hotly  contested." 

"  Odds  wounds  !  that  it  was,  I  promise  you,"  continued 
the  Colonel,  after  quaffing  a  goodly  cup  of  wine:  then  look- 
ing with  some  contempt  at  Master  Francis,  who  was  absorbed 
in  his  owrt  reflections,  added  expressively,  "  But  we  had  men 
about  us.  Sir  Walter  !  Proper  fellows  of  their  inches.  No 
pale-visaged  varlets  in  fine  doublets.  No  popinjays.  No 
chamberers.  Men  were  they,  Sir  Walter — men  of  the  true 
breed,  that  looked  on  the  barrel  of  a  musket  as  the  best  poun- 
cet  box,  and  preferred  the  flashing  of  a  row  of  pikes  to  the 
wanton  glances  of  a  bevy  of  idle  women.  There  were  no 
scribbling  skipjacks  amongst  them.  They  consorted  not  with 
a  parcel  of  trumpery  poor  rhymesters.  They  were  excellent 
brave  fellows,  Sir  Walter — gallant  hearts,  every  man  of  them." 

*' I  doubt  it  not,"  observed  Raleigh.  "But  what  became 
of  you  after  you  were  taken  prisoner." 

•'I  was  known,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  The  enemy  knew 
me  well.  By  this  sword  !  I  had  given  them  infinite  good  reason 
for  it!  I  doubt  much  had  I  been  a  mere  absolute  fine  gallant 
my  name  would  have  been  so  famous  amongst  them.  I  was 
none  such,  I  promise  you — can't  abide  them — fit  for  noihino-. 
Well — the  Spaniards  were  mightily  rejoiced   at  having  got 
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hold  of  me.  I  was  taken  to  the  rear.  Chirurgeon  came  to 
dress  my  wounds.  Didn't  hke  his  treatment,  for  he  probed 
my  shoulder  and  put  me  to  the  very  horriblest  torture  I  ever 
endured.  Wouldn't  wince.  Next  time  he  did  it,  tweaked 
his  villanous  nose  for  him.  Saw  no  more  of  /mn.  Another 
chirurgieal  knave  came — approaching  me  trembling  like  an 
aspen — handled  me  as  tenderly  as  though  he  took  me  to  be  a 
dragon.  Afier  that,  was  carried  with  a  strong  escort  to  Spain. 
Horrid  roads — long  journey — escape  impossible." 

"  How  fared  you  during  your  captivity  ?"  inquired  Sir 
AV  alter. 

"  Pretty  well  at  the  first,"  answered  the  colonel,  occasion- 
ally glancing  at  Master  Francis  during  his  speech  such  looks 
as  seemed  to  show  that  he  liked  not  his  appearance.  "A 
soldier  wanteih  not  to  have  his  delicate  flesh  pampered  with 
dainties,  no  more  than  he  careth  for  silk  and  satin  for  his  ap- 
parreling.  I  was  content  with  what  1  could  get.  Eat — drank 
— slept,  as  I  might.  Was  marched  to  Cadiz,  more  strongly 
guarded  llinn  ever.  Had  I  been  but  noted  for  my  skill  with 
the  pen,  doubt  much  they  would  have  so  cared  for  me.  People 
stared  at  me  as  I  past,  like  rustics  at  a  conjuror.  Was  lodged 
in  the  castle.  Wounds  got  well.  Every  one  came  a  visiting 
of  me.  Marvelled  to  find  so  many  priests  of  the  number,  all 
a  praying  away  from  morning  till  night.  Not  one  of  these 
knaves  had  any  skill  in  warlike  matters  Fll  be  bound  for't. 
Asked  what  they  came  about.  Found  'twas  to  make  a  papist 
of  me.  Began  a  kicking  of  them  all  out  of  my  company  on 
the  instant ;  which  when  they  saw,  none  stopped  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  rest.  A  panic  seized  on  the  whole  detachment ; 
and  they  made  for  the  door  with  all  sorts  of  fearful  exclama- 
tions, whilst  I  hung  upon  their  rear  doing  them  what  damage 
I  could." 

"  Methinks  that  was  butuncourteous  treatment  for  religious 
men,"  said  Raleigh,  but  not  without  seeming  somewhat 
amused. 

"  Hang  them  for  villains  !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Harquebus. 
*»  They  thought  of  making  an  apostate  of  me.  Got  thrust 
into  a  dungeon  after  that,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water.  Didn't 
care.  A  soldier  careth  for  naught.  All  the  beggarly  monks, 
friars,  and  the  like  contemptible  set  in  the  town  were  preach- 
ing a  crusade  against  me.  Wanted  to  have  me  burnt  as  a 
heretic.  People  furious.  OflScers  of  the  garrison  in  a  fright. 
Gave  out  I  had  throttled  myself.   Priests  satisfied — mob  quiet 
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Had  I  been  but  a  paltry  secretary,  the  Spaniards  would  have 
cared  but  little  whether  1  lived  or  died."  And  here  lie  glanced 
again  at  Master  Francis. 

"  But  sought  they  not  to  treat  with  you  about  your  ransom 
all  this  time  ?"  asked  Sir  Walter. 

•*  Wanted  a  thousand  ducats,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  Hadn't 
a  marvedi.  When  I  quitted  England  had  left  all  my  dis- 
posable property  in  the  hands  of  a  citizen  of  London,  in  great 
repute  for  his  honesty  and  frugality.  Could  write  little  else 
save  my  name.  Hate  writing.  A  soldier  can  employ  himself 
better.  Got  one  of  the  garrison  to  pen  me  a  letter  to  my 
honest  citizen.  Put  on  it  my  seal  and  signature.  Forgot  it 
had  been  writ  in  Spanish,  of  which  my  honest  citizen  had  no 
ktiowledge.  Sent  it  by  a  Hollander  trading  to  London.  No 
reply.  Next  got  one  writ  in  English.  No  reply.  Next  got 
the  captain  of  a  Dutch  merchant  to  call  on  my  honest  ciiizen, 
requesting  of  him  to  send  the  money  for  my  ransom.  Honest 
ciiizen  swore  he  had  never  heard  of  my  name.  Wretched 
villanous  caitiff!  hath  got  in  plate,  money,  and  jewels,  some 
ten  tliousand  marks  of  mine — besides  my  deeds  aud  papers. 
Mean  to  cut  his  weasan  for  him  on  my  return." 

*'  Nay,  1  would  do  the  knave  no  violence,"  observed  Raleigh. 
"  Give  him  to  justice — the  law  will  right  you,  and  see  he  hath 
fit  punishment." 

*' Let  the  law  go  hang!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Harquebus. 
"  What  be  the  use  of  a  lot  of  scribbling,  prating,  poor  rogues 
of  lawyers,  but  to  set  honest  brave  men  by  the  ears  ?  There 
be  no  law  like  unto  the  law  of  the  sword,  and  no  such  lawyers 
as  soldiers  expert  at  their  w^pon.  I  will  cut  off'  his  ears  at 
least — a  murrain  on  him  I  But  he  was  one  of  these  intolerabla 
monstrous  clerklike  varlets,  from  whom  no  better  behaviour 
could  be  expected:  fellows  that  live  by  penning,  engrossing, 
and  such  like  villanies.  I  would  the  world  were  well  quit  of 
guch — 'twill  never  be  fit  for  brave  men,  till  all  craft  of  penman- 
ship and  monkish  bookishness  be  driven  out  of  it  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  Detest  such  vocations.  Can't  abide  scribblers. 
Hate  books." 

"  How  kept  you  your  health  during  your  imprisonment?" 
asked  Sir  Walter. 

♦' Famously  well,"  answered  the  colonel.  "  I  cared  not  a 
jot  how  things  went.  I  ale  my  bread — drank  my  water — 
prayed  to  God  to  confound  my  enemies — and  went  to  sleep 
in  my  dungeon  with  a  safe  conscience.     Had  1  been   one  of 
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your  famous  fine  gallants,  now,  who  must  needs  dress  them- 
selves up  In  silk  doublets,  and  look  as  melancholy  as  a  woman 
without  a  lover,  mayhap  I  should  iiave  been  all  the  worse  for 
the  treatment  I  had  whilst  a  prisoner,  but  I  was  of  no  such 
trumpery  sort,  I  promise  you;  and  the  only  thing  that  vexed 
me  was,  when  1  heard  the  great  guns  of  the  casde  and  the 
other  ordnance  and  learned  for  what  it  was,  I  could  not  get  to 
have  any  share  of  the  fighting." 

*•  I  would  you  had  been  with  us,"  observed  Raleigh,  *'some 
of  our  commanders  had  wonderful  need  of  your  experience. 
Tiiere  haih  been  famous  blundering,  and  monstrous  loss  of 
excellent  great  profit  to  the  queen  in  consequence." 

"  Alack  !  for  me  not  to  have  been  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz  is 
a  thing  to  grieve  at  all  my  days,"  replied  the  colonel  in  some 
dejection,  and  then  swallowed  a  cup  of  wine,  as  if  to  wash 
down  his  disappointment. 

"  I  see  not  why  you  should  so  much  lament  it,"  observed 
Raleigh.  "  You  have  been  at  so  many  important  actions,  that 
methinks  having  no  part  of  one  only  should  be  of  no 
moment  to  you." 

"  But  it  is  of  exceeding  moment  to  me  !"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Harquebus  sharply.  "  To  have  missed  seeing  so  much  ex- 
cellent fine  fighting  is  monstrous  to  think  of.  'Tis  abominable 
— intolerable,  villanous  !" 

**  I  must  now  to  the  captain  of  my  ship,"  said  Sir  Walter, 
rising  from  his  seat.  "  And  to  see  how  go  on  the  wounded. 
Master  Francis,  remain  you  here  till  I  return." 

Master  Francis  had  noted  but  little  of  the  preceding  con- 
versation, for  his  thoughts  had  the  most  of  the  time  beea 
engaged  upon  the  melancholy  death  of  Joanna  ;  but  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard  of  his  companion  did  not  make  him  feel 
in  any  sort  of  comfort  M'hen  he  found  himself  left  alone  with 
him.  There  was  something  so  stern  in  his  look  and  un- 
courteous  in  his  manner  his  heart  felt  chilled  at  it.  A  silence 
for  a  miriute  or  so  ensued  after  Sir  Waller  had  left  them. 
Master  Francis  felt  too  humbled  to  speak,  and  the  other 
appeared  not  inclined  for  conversing.  The  colonel  seemed 
scrutinising  more  severely  than  ever  the  appearnce  of  the 
young  secretary,  who  was  of  too  modest  a  disposition  to  find 
himself  so  rudely  stared  at  without  looking  somewhat  con- 
fused. He  imagined  that  his  companion  might  have  heard 
from  some  one  in  the  ship  what  gross  affront  the  queen  had 
put  upon  him  before  all  her  court,  and  believing  there  was 
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sufficient  cause  for  it,  was  determined  to  use  him  despisingly. 
Colonel  Harquebus  drunk  off  another  cup  of  wine,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  some  impatience.  He  beat  tlie  table  wiib  his 
knuckles — coughed  a  little — made  too  or  three  slight  hems  as 
as  if  he  were  about  to  speak,  and  ever  and  anon  glanced 
frowningly  at  his  companion.  Master  Francis  wished  that 
Sir  Walter  would  return.  Still  never  a  word  was  spoke  by 
either.  Presently  the  colonel  rose,  stalked  haughtily  from 
the  table,  and  just  as  he  passed  the  other,  he  put  on  his  face 
the  scomfullesi  look  he  had  yet  used,  and  left  the  cabin  mut- 
tering with  a  most  contemptuous  expression  the  words,  "  Paltry 
secretary  !'* 


CHAPTER   XI. 

It  is  a  work  of  charity,  God  knows, 
The  reconcilement  of  two  mortal  foes. 

MiDDLITOir. 

Hold  my  heart-strings,  whilst  contempt 
Of  injuries,  in  scorn  may  bid  defiance 
To  this  base  man's  foul  language. 

FOBD. 

Peace,  damn'd  enchantress — peace !  I  should  look  on  you 
With  eyes  made  red  with  fury  ;  and  my  hand, 
That  shakes  with  rage,  should  much  outstrip  my  tongue, 
And  seal  my  vengeance. 

Massikgeb. 

"I  LIKE  it  not,  Master  Bacon,"  observed  my  Lord  Essex, 
as  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair  in  a  spacious  and  well 
aj)pointed  chamber  in  his  own  stately  mansion,  with  a 
countenance  that  showed  he  was  chafed  at  something.  "  I 
like  it  not,  I  promise  you.  Here  the  first  thinj:  I  find  on  my 
return  is  this  fellow  Cecil  appointed  secretary  of  state  ;  and  on 
my  telling  of  the  queen  i)ow  little  it  pleased  me,  seeing  I  had 
wished  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  should  have  the  place,  he  being 
much  the  properer  man,  she  rated  me  soundly  for  questioning 
of  her  appointments,  and  said  haughtily,  she  would  have  for 
her  servants  such  as  she  liked." 

♦*  I  do  not  see  how  your  interest  can  suffer  by  this," 
replied  Master  Francis  Bacon,  looking  up  from  a  huge  volume 
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he  had  in  his  lap.  "  Sir  Robert  Cecil  doubtless  knoweth 
what  be  his  best  policy.  The  man  who  hath  his  fortune  to 
make  beginnneih  not  by  setting  of  himself  against  one  whose 
fortune  is  established." 

*'Nay,  'lis  not  for  that  I  care,"  answered  my  lord  disdain- 
fully. "  1  heed  not  a  rush  any  of  those  Cecils,  busy  as  they 
make  themselves  ;  but  1  looked  to  have  the  place  for  my 
friend  ;  and  it  vexelh  me  monstrously  to  find,  after  perilling 
myself  so  often  as  I  have  done — put  myself  to  great  charges, 
and  borne  with  her  humours — whilst  I  was  fighting  of  her 
battles,  the  queen  should  put  such  a  slight  on  me  as  to  appoint 
this  fellow  to  the  neglecting  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  whose 
fitness  and  worthiness  I  had  earnestly  spoke  to  her  upon." 

*'  I  pray  you  make  the  best  of  it,  my  lord,"  said  Master 
Bacon.  "  Though  Sir  Thomas  hath  not  been  made  secretary, 
it  was  not  from  lack  of  zeal  in  you  for  his  advancement: 
therefore  have  you  naught  to  complain  of  yourself.  And  now 
that  Sir  Robert  hath  been  appointed  to  that  office,  it  must  be 
to  little  purpose  your  seeming  vexed  in  any  way  ;  for  your 
vexation  will  in  no  way  serve  your  friend,  or  disparage  his 
rival.  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  amounielh  to  this — that  the 
appointment  is  a  disappointment." 

"  And  a  miss  appointment,  or  I'm  hugely  mistaken,"  replied 
the  other  in  some  bitterness. 

"  Then  shall  no  blame  be  attached  to  you  in  the  appoint- 
ing," added  his  companion. 

"  But  it  be  monstrous  of  the  queen  to  have  used  me  thus  !" 
exclaimed  my  Lord  Essex  sharply,  as  he  left  off"  playing  with 
the  gold  buttons  upon  his  green  velvet  doublet,  and  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  looking  more  discontented  than  ever. 
*' It  seemeth  that  every  fool  m„ust  have  influence  with  her 
now,  whilst  they  who  have  perilled  life  and  limb  for  her  are 
to  be  slighted  at  every  turn  of  her  pestilent  humour." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Master  Bacon,  gazing  upon  the  other 
with  exceeding  seriousness.  *'  It  hath  pleased  you  to  take 
me  to  be  your  friend  and^counsellor — more  from  your  infinite 
sweet  nobleness  of  heart  than  from  any  merit  of  mine — there- 
fore must  you  excuse  any  seeming  over-boldness  in  me  seek 
I  the  proper  performing  of  the  counsellor's  part.  It  must  be 
apparent  on  the  very  slightest  reflection,  that  ber  majesty  hath 
been  a  most  bountiful  mistress  to  you.  Mayhap  she  hath 
some  qualities  of  temper  you  approve  not  of;  but  where  will 
you  find  any  one  human  creature,  more  particularly  a  woman, 
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Still  more  a  sovereign,  that  hath  so  happy  a  disposition  naught 
could  be  taken  away  to  better  it  ?  I  know  not  of  the  queen's 
majesty's  ill  qualities  of  mine  own  knowledge,  but  1  know  of 
her  very  many  princely  virtues  ;  and  have  seen  wiili  how  sin- 
gular admirable  a  friendliness  she  hath  been  disposed  towards 
you  on  divers  occasions,  to  the  making  of  you  the  chiefest  in 
her  court.  That  your  marvellous  great  worth,  excellent 
valour,  and  very  perfect  discretion,  deserved  no  less  of  her, 
be  true  enough  ;  but  it  speaketh  famous  things  of  her  dis- 
crimination that  she  should  have  found  out  your  truly  noble 
excellences  ;  and  she  deservelh  the  like  praise  in  proving  she 
knew  how  to  appreciate  them.  Touching  this  appointment  of 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  it  must  be  known  unto  you,  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty must  needs  have  a  voice  in  the  matter.  She  halh  used 
it;  her  will  is  abBokite,  and  all  opposition  fruitless.  Per- 
chance Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  the  properer  man  ;  and  hav- 
ing recommended  him  as  such,  you  should  reconcile  yourself 
to  another  being  preferred  in  his  stead,  by  remembering  you 
have  done  your  duly  as  a  subjeet  in  stating  to  your  sovereign 
who  was  the  fittest  person,  and  fulfilled  all  that  your  friend 
could  have  expected  of  you  by  lauding  and  bringing  forward 
his  qualifications.  The  thing  is  ended.  Now  you  can  nei- 
ther serve  your  friend  in  the  matter,  nor  yourself  by  making 
any  stir  in  it;  and  if  Sir  Robert  Cecil  hath  any  ill  will  against 
you,  or  any  of  his  family — I  say  not  they  have,  for  I  should 
be  loath  to  attribute  bad  feelings  to  any  honourable  person — 
they  would  like  nothing  so  well  as  seeing  you  setting  of  your- 
self against  the  queen's  pleasure,  which  they  know  well 
enough  can  only  end  in  your  discomfort,  and  their  further 
profit.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if,  in  my  earnest 
zeal  for  your  welfare,  1  may  have  seemed  to  put  myself  too 
forward  in  saying  what  I  have  ;  but  no  consideration  for  mine 
own  interests  would  allow  me  to  see  you  risking  your  favour 
with  the  queen  without  giving  you  proper  camion." 

My  Lord  Essex  had  listened  to  what  fell  from  Master 
Bacon  rather  impatiently  at  first — looking  haughtily,  pulling 
down  the  sleeves  of  his  doublet,  adjusting  his  cloak,  and 
changing  of  his  position  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  it,  he  seem- 
ed belter  satisfied,  and  looked  with  a  more  pleased  aspect. 
The  reasoning  was  too  convincing  to  be  disputed  ;  and  it  was 
so  properly  put  forward,  that  one  even  of  so  proud  a  nature  as 
was  my  Lord  ot  Essex,  and  spoiled  child  of  Fortune  as  he  was, 
could  find  no  ofl'ence  in  it. 
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♦'  I  will  endeavour  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter,*'  ob- 
served he,  rising  from  his  seal  and  proceeding  lo  ihe  window. 
"  But  I  like  not  these  Cecils.  My  lord  treasurer  seemeth  to 
be  ever  opposing  me  :  and  I  would  rather  any  man  than  Sir 
Robert  had  been  made  secretary." 

My  Lord  of  Essex  stood  a  few  minutes  silently  looking  out 
into  the  court-yard,  and  Master  Bacon  quietly  returned  to  the 
perusins:  of  his  book. 

♦»  Ha!"  exclaimed  the  former  in  a  note  of  pleased  surprise. 
*'  Here  comeih  Raleigh."  At  the  first  hearing  of  this  in- 
tellit^ence  Master  Bacon  closed  the  volume  he  held  and  placed 
it  on  the  table  before  him,  looking  also  in  some  degree  grati- 
fied. 

"  I  can  say  naught  of  his  ability  as  a  commander,"  observed 
he,  "  that  not  being  of  my  province  ;  but  a  riper  scholar  than 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh  have  I  rarely  met  with." 

"  And  a  famous  gallant  commander  is  he,"  added  my  lord, 
"  and  I  do  believe  a  truly  noble  gentleman.  Mayhap  he  hath 
sometimes  presumed  somewhat,  and  took  on  him  too  much  of 
the  oracle,  but  his  showing  of  the  valiant  spirit  he  did  at  the 
attacking  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  hath  made  many  by  whom  he 
was  hugely  misliked  for  his  presumption,  to  speak  of  him 
more  worthily  than  they  used." 

Presently,  preceded  by  a  serving-man  in  a  gorgeous  livery, 
to  announce  him,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  his  appearance, 
and  tlie  reception  he  met  with  was  wonderfully  cordial. 

"  Master  Bacon,  I  am  heartily  glad  in  meeting  with  you 
again,"  said  Raleigh,  turning  courteously  to  the  other,  "  'tis 
an  infinite  pleasure  to  have  an  argument  with  so  able  an  op- 
ponent— nay,  not  a  pleasure  pnly,  but  as  great  a  profit;  for  al- 
though he  that  dispuieth  with  one  of  such  marvellous  learning 
and  perfect  judgment  must  needs  come  oflf  but  second  best, 
still  what  he  hearelh  of  the  other  bringeth  such  additions  to 
his  own  knowledge,  that  he  gaineth  by  his  loss." 

"  That  could  not  be  with  one  who  argueth  after  the  fashion 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  answered  Master  Bacon,  "  even 
supposing  it  could  be  with  any  other :  for  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  ever  found  you  to  have  such  mastery  of  your  subject, 
I  have  felt  at  my  wit's  end  to  answer  you  with  any  sort  of 
discretion  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  what  you  could  get  from 
my  poor  ability  I  know  not,  seeing  you  are  a  perfect  Crcesus 
in  learning,  and  I  but  a  mere  beggar,  as  it  were,  who  must 
needs  put  in  his  wallet  what  he  getteth  of  others." 
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♦'  I  would  there  were  a  few  more  such  beggars,"  observed 
Raleigh,  with  a  smile  ;  •'  povert}'  would  then  be  more  desira- 
ble than  wealth,  and  they  who  now  bestow  their  alms  so 
sparingly  would  be  forced  to  seek  alms  for  the  supplying  of 
their  own  wants,  and  be  taught  the  generous  lesson  they  know 
not  how  to  practise.  But  what  news  have  you,  my  lord  T' 
inquired  Sir  Walter,  suddenly  addressing  my  Lord  of  Essex. 

"  Little  of  any  moment,''  replied  he.  "  The  queen  begin- 
neth  to  grumble  about  the  little  profit  she  hath  had  of  her 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  hath  rated  me  and  my  lord  admi- 
ral for  inducing  her,  by  our  tempting  speech,  to  embark  so 
great  a  sum  in  the  undertaking." 

♦'  Had  we  taken  the  Indian  fleet,  now  how  famously  had 
we  pleased  her  majesty,"  said  Raleigh. 

"  But  the  Indian  fleet  having  been  burned  of  the  Spaniards, 
it  standeth  to  reason  we  could  not  bring  them  away  with 
us,"  replied  Essex,  somewhat  sharply,  for  he  liked  not  the 
subject  to  be-alluded  to,  he  having  been,  charged  with  remiss- 
ness in  allowing  of  their  destruction. 

'*  Methinks,  under  the  circumstances,  we  did  the  best  we 
could,"  added  Sir  Walter  ;  "  and  the  advantages  we  have 
gained  are  neither  few*  nor  slight.  We  have  shown  to  the 
world  how  little  we  care  for  the  power  of  Spain,  for  we  have 
carried  the  war,  as  it  might  be  said,  into  the  braggart  Phi- 
lip's private  chamber,  and,  with  small  loss  on  our  sides,  an- 
nihilated his  fleet — prevented  him  from  sending  any  supplies 
to  Mexico  for  this  season  at  least — took  from  him  the  power 
of  injuring  our  conmierce  for  some  time  to  come,  and — be- 
side the  two  galleons  and  much  other  profit  we  deprived 
him  of — took  by  assault  one  of  the  chiefest  and  strongest  of 
his  cities." 

"  I  would  we  had  kept  it,  as  I  wished,"  answered  my 
lord.  "  Could  we  have  got  victual  from  Morocco,  or  else- 
where, in  sufficiency  for  our  force,  I  doubt  not  we  would 
have  held  Cadiz  till  Philip  had  oflfered  us  Calais  in  ex- 
change." 

"  I'faith  that  would  have  been  to  us  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  two,"  said  Raleigh,  "  seeing  that  it  be  so  mucJi 
more  commodious  ;  and  having  been  in  our  possession  for 
so  long  a  time,  and  then  lost,  the  regaining  of  it  would  have 
been  exceeding  satisfactory  to  the  queen  and  all  her  loving 
subjects.  But  let  us  be  content  with  what  we  have  done. 
Methinks  it  deserveth  to  be  considered  a  glorious  triumph." 

16* 
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♦'  And  so  it  doth,  out  of  all  doubt,"  replied  Essex  ;  "  but 
some  are  never  satisfied  do  what  you  would.  There  hath 
application  been  made  to  my  lord  treasurer  for  the  payment 
of  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  which  hath  caused  all  this  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  queen  concerning  of  the  expending  of  her 
fifty  thousand  pounds ;  and  she  declareth  the  men  have 
been  well  paid  by  what  they  gained  in  the  sacking  of  the 
city." 

"  Mayhap  some  of  them,"  observed  Sir  Walter,  "  did  then 
and  there  get  such  handsome  wages  as  might  have  justified 
my  lord  treasurer — in  his  own  eyes,  doubtless — of  refusing 
further  payment.  At  least  there  lieth  a  consolation  for  us, 
let  my  Lord  Burghley  be  as  little  satisfied  as  he  may,  in 
knowing  with  what  extreme  satisfaction  the  whole  realm  re- 
gardeth  the  issue  of  our  expedition." 

"  Indeed  it  seemeth  to  me  so,"  said  Master  Bacon.  "  Every 
one  talketh  of  it.  Even  in  the  courts,  when  I  go  to  hear 
some  knotty  question  decided,  I  find  the  young  lawyers  are 
as  full  of  galleons  and  argosies  as  ever  was  any  port  in  the 
king  of  Spain's  dominions  ;  and  question  I  any  how  speed- 
eth  the  plaintiff  in  his  action,  they  will  answer  me,  he  took 
fire  and  blew  up  with  a  monstrous  thundering  report,  and 
did  terrible  damage  by  discharging  of  his  heavy  ordnance." 

The  two  commanders  laughed  heartily  at  this  conceit,  and 
it  appeared  to  have  put  my  Lord  Essex  in  entire  good  hu- 
mour, for  he  began  conversing  cheerfully  on  the  matter  with 
both  of  his  companions. 

"  I  would  fain  have  your  company  to  dinner  with  me,  my 
lord,"  observed  Sir  Walter  to  Essex,  as  they  stood  jesting 
and  laughing  together  at  the  window.  "Durham  House 
would  gladly  open  its  gates  for  your  entertainment." 

"  And  1  would  as  gladly  enter  them,"  replied  my  lord,  in 
the  like  courteous  spirit.  "  I  doubt  not  of  meeting  a  right 
hospitable  reception  ;  and  I  know  not  where  I  would  sooner 
go  in  the  expectation  of  being  honestly  entertained." 

*'  O'  my  life,  my  good  lord,  you  do  me  but  justice,"  said 
Raleigh,  earnestly.  *'  I  lack  not  a  sufficiency  of  good-will  in 
the  matter,  believe  me ;  and  therefore  shall  I  be  the  more  in- 
clined to  give  you  good  cheer,  that  it  may  induce  you  to 
honour  my  poor  dwelling  with  your  company,  as  often  as 
your  convenience  will  allow." 

"  You  shall  not  find  me  backward,  I  promise  you,"  an- 
swered Essex.     "  I  will  taste  of  your  cheer  this  day,  if  it 
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please  you,  Sir  Walter,  for  a  beginning,  and  after,  whenever 
you  may  be  in  the  huraour." 

"  I  ihank  you,  my  lord — I  desire  no  better  good  fortune," 
observed  Sir  Walter.  "  But  there  is  a  certain  friend  of  mine 
I  much  wish  you  to  meet  at  my  house  to-day,  who  hath  had 
the  ill  hap  to  offend  you,  in  a  matter  whereof  he  protesteth 
his  entire  ignorance;  and  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  recon- 
ciling you  to  him." 

"  Then  should  I  be  loath  to  disappoint  you,"  replied  my 
lord.  "  If  the  gentleman  hath  done  me  no  great  offence — no 
wrong  to  mine  honour — naught  impossible  for  me  to  hush 
up — and  professeth  that  he  hath  offended  me  in  ignorance, 
consider  your  desire  accomplished." 

"  It  delighteth  me  infinitely  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Sir 
Walter.  "  And  well  convinced  am  I,  Sir  Robert  Cecil  will 
be  as  much  gratified  as  am  I,  at  hearing  of  your  readiness  to 
live  with  him  on  terms  of  greater  friendship  than  you  have 
of  late." 

"  Nay,  I  will  have  none  of  him,"  cried  the  haughty  noble, 
as  soon  as  he  ascertained  he  was  to  meet  the  new  secretary ; 
and  turned  away. 

"  But,  my  lord" 

"  He  hath  an  exceeding  meddlesome  disposition.  Sir  Wal- 
ter,— a  most  pestilent  busy  nature,  and  is  ever  thrusting 
of  himself  where  he  should  not." 

"  He  hath  stated  to  me  that  this  appointment  was  forced 
on  him  by  the  queen,"  observed  Raleigh.  "  And  moreover 
declared,  that  had  he  known  at  the  time  you  were  seeking 
of  it  for  your  friend,  he  would  have  been  eager  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  and  recommend  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  greater 
fitness." 

"  He  putteth  himself  ever  against  me  in  whatsoever  I 
would  undertake,"  continued  my  Lord  Essex,  still  looking 
gloomy  and  dissatisfied.     •«  These  Cecils  be  ever  at  it." 

'•  He  hath  sworn  to  me,  in  as  moving  terms  as  ever 
I  heard,  he  was  your  very  true  friend  and  servant,"  added 
Raleigh.  "  And  vowed  there  was  no  man  living  for  whom 
he  would  sooner  do  a  service,  was  it  within  the  compass  of 
his  ability." 

"  I  want  not  his  services,"  said  my  lord,  haughtily.  "  I 
doubt  not  I  could  serve  myself,  at  a  pinch." 

*'  He  who  serveth  himself,  rarely  complains  of  a  hard 
master,*'  observed  Master  Bacon,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
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between  seriousness  and  jesting.  "  Yet,  however  well  qua- 
lified some  may  be  to  do  without  assistance,  there  is  gene- 
rally a  time  when  they  shall  be  glad  enough  to  have  an- 
other's aid.  A  man  prideth  himself  on  the  excellence  of  his 
]egs — he  could  walk  through  the  world  upon  them^by-and- 
by  he  shall  be  forced  to  take  a  stick  or  a  crutch  to  help  him 
to  his  neighbour.  I  say  not,  my  lord,  there  can  be  a  likeli- 
hood of  your  requiring  any  such  propping,  save  as  regardeth 
the  natural  decay  of  strength,  which  is  common  to  all  men; 
nevertheless,  when,  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  any  help  may 
be  offered,  methinks  the  policy  cannot  but  be  bad  which,  by 
a  churlish  and  discourteous  refusal,  because  it  is  not  needed 
at  the  time,  preventeth  its  coming  to  you,  should  you  after- 
wards sink  into  any  extremity." 

"  Trouble  me  no  more  about  it,  Master  Bacon — I  like  not 
these  Cecils,"  answered  my  Lord  of  Essex,  though  not  so 
haughtily  as  before.  "  They  are  ever  professing  of  them- 
selves my  true  friends,  yet  find  I  them  every  day  striving 
to  thwart  me  in  some  way  or  other." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  good  lord,  seem  I  too  earnest  in  this !" 
exclaimed  Sir  Walter.  "  I  pray  you,  remember,  that  both 
of  you  being  much  in  her  majesty's  confidence,  and  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  the  state,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  there  be 
no  differences  or  dislikes  betwixt  you  ;  else  must  the  queen 
suffer  for  it  to  some  extent — for  no  government  can  act  with 
efficiency  when  the  members  of  it  are  at  variance  with  each 
other:  because  one  being  ever  ready  to  oppose  the  other, 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  either." 

"  A  government  cannot  stand  long  under  such  circum- 
stances," observed  Master  Bacon,  finding  my  Lord  Essex 
made  no  reply  to  what  Sir  Walter  had  stated.  "  You  two 
stand  in  the  state  as  are  the  arms  to  the  body — if  each  pull 
contrary  ways,  there  existeth  a  great  chance  you  neutralise 
your  own  strength,  or  tear  in  two  that  which  you  pull  at; 
but  pull  you  together  bravely,  your  united  force  shall  move 
whatever  you  have  a  mind." 

"  That  seemeth  plain  enough,"  said  my  Lord  Essex,  «« and 
I  should  not  like  the  queen's  government  should  suflTer  by 
my  dislike  of  any  one.  In  honest  truth.  Sir  Walter,  1  bear 
him  no  malice." 

"  That  will  I  readily  believe,  my  good  lord,"  replied  Ra- 
leigh, as  if  spying  his  advantage  and  anxious  to  follow  it  up. 
*'  I  have  seen  such  signs  of  a  princely  disposition  in  you, 
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that  I  cannot  imagine  a  mere  feeling  of  prejudice  against 
Master  Secretary,  should  lead  you  into  allowing  the  realm 
to  be  ill  governed." 

"  Nay,  o'  my  life,  I  would  not.  Sir  Walter !"  cried  my 
lord. 

"  I  will  answer  for  him  in  that,"  observed  Master  Bacon. 
"  So  far  from  his  bearing  malice,  I  have  known  him,  out  of 
his  gracious  and  admirable  magnanimity,  give  up  a  just 
resentment  for  the  better  furthering  of  the  queen's  interest." 

"  That  was  noble  of  him,"  answered  Raleigh,  with  extreme 
earnestness.  "Indeed,  'tis  a  most  convincing  sign  of  a  truly 
great  and  gallant  nature." 

"  It  scarcely  deserveth  mention,"  said  my  Lord  Essex, 
looking  to  be  in  a  much  better  humour.  "  By  this  hand,  I 
would  do  such  any  day." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,  my  good  lord,"  replied  Sir  Walter.  "  And 
if  you  knew  with  what  deepness  I  have  this  reconciliation  at 
heart,  knowing  how  much  her  majesty  may  be  benefited  by 
it,  I  am  certain,  from  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  your 
bountiful  sweet  virtues,  you  would  put  aside  whatever  un- 
kind feeling  you  entertain  against  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  as  some- 
thing your  nobler  nature  disdaineth,  and  come  with  me  to 
meet  him  at  my  house,  without  another  word  said." 

"  As  you  will.  Sir  Walter,"  answered  my  Lord  Essex, 
very  courteously,  "  I  am  ready  now.  If  it  please  you,  we 
will  go  this  very  minute." 

Leaving  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  my  Lord  Essex  to  pro- 
ceed to  Durham  House,  I  must  request  of  the  courteous 
reader,  that  he  follow  me  with  Master  Francis,  who  was 
leaving  the  lodging  of  his  true  friend  Master  Shakspeare,  at 
the  Bankside,  and  was  making  for  his  uncle's  dwelling  in 
St.  Mary  Axe.  The  truth  was,  the  behaviour  of  Colonel 
Harquebus  had  become  so  unpleasant  to  the  young  secre- 
tary, that  it  made  his  life  perfectly  miserable.  He  would 
have  taken  the  advice  of  his  true  friend  Harry  Daring,  and 
challenged  the  colonel  for  the  indignities  he  was  continually 
putting  on  him,  but  imagining  that  that  officer  knew  of  the 
queen's  behaviour  to  him,  which  was  ever  in  his  mind,  and 
believing  he  would  treat  with  scorn  and  contempt  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  kind  from  one  of  such  obscure  origin,  Master 
Fiancis  shrunk  from  drawing  upon  himself  greater  con- 
tumely than  he  received,  which  seemed  like  enough  to  come 
to  pass,  were  he  to  attempt  calling  his  insulter  to  account 
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for  his  conduct.  Another  reason  weighed  greatly  with  him. 
Colonel  Harquebus  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  particular 
friend  and  companion  in  arms;  and  the  kindness  Master 
Francis  had  received  from  his  patron  made  him  feel  exceed- 
ing delicate  about  quarrelling  with  one  for  whom  he  ever 
expressed  great  admiration  and  attachment.  His  position 
becoming  so  peculiarly  uncomfortable,  because  the  colonel 
had  taken  up  his  residence  with  Sir  Walter,  and  had  con- 
stant opportunities  for  affronting  him,  whereof  he  let  none 
escape,  made  him  more  anxious  than  ever  to  know  some- 
thing certain  of  his  birth.  Upon  acquainting  Master  Shak- 
speare  with  all  that  had  transpired  since  they  last  met,  the 
latter  had  advised  him  to  go  alone  to  his  kinsman  who,  it 
was  thought  by  both,  knew  more  of  the  matter  than  he  chose 
to  tell ;  and  offer  such  a  sum  of  money  for  his  giving  up  the 
secret  as  would  be  sufficient  to  tempt  his  avaricious  disposi- 
tion ;  and  upon  this  counsel  Master  Francis  was  now  acting. 
He  had  stepped  out  of  a  pair  of  oars  on  to  the  Blackfriars' 
side  of  the  river,  and  was  going  on  his  way,  lost  in  his  own 
melancholy  meditations,  when  he  was  roused  from  his  re- 
very  by  hearing  himself  accosted  in  a  loud  pedantic  voice 
in  the  following  words  : — 

*'  Behold  me  here,  divine  Zenocrate, 
Ravine^,  impatient,  desperate  and  mad. 
Breaking"  my  steeled  lance,  with  which  I  burst 
The  rusty  beams  of  Janus'  temple  doors. 
Letting-  out  Death  and  tvraiuiising-  war, 
To  march  with  me  under  this  bloody  flag.'* 

Master  Francis  saw  before  him  a  man  with  an  exceeding 
dirty  face  and  ragged  apparel — the  perfectest  specimen  of  a 
vagabond  he  had  met  with  a  long  time — having  his  right  arm 
stretched  out,  holding,  what  seemed  to  the  young  secretary, 
to  be  a  rolling-pin,  the  other  arm  being  a-kimbo,  but  occa- 
sionally changing  its  position  to  wave  a  cabbage  leaf,  which 
he  did  with  a  look  of  the  heroic  cast  so  ludicrous,  that  se- 
rious as  was  Master  Francis's  humour  at  the  moment,  he 
could  not  help  smiling.  It  was  some  few  minutes  before  he 
recognised  in  this  odd  compound  of  dirt  and  drollery,  his 
old  acquaintance  Ralph  Goshawk,  the  young  haberdasher  of 
the  Strand  ;  and  believing,  from  the  neglected ness  of  his 
appearance,  he  was  in  great  poverty,  he  questioned  him  upon 
the  matter.     With  considerable  difficulty,  the  young  secre- 
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tary  understood  from  the  other's  blank  verse  and  tragedy 
manner,  that  play-^oing  had  been  his  ruin.  His  customers 
liked  not  being  addressed  in  ends  of  plays,  arid  all  by  de- 
grees left  him  to  have  their  wants  looked  after  by  haber- 
dashers more  attentive  to  their  business.  Want  followed— 
from  bad  he  fell  to  worse ;  and  now  lived  as  he  could,  which 
was  as  vagrant  a  life  as  ever  was  known — but  so  powerful 
was  his  passion  for  the  seeing  of  plays,  that  got  he  a  penny 
or  twopence  of  any  one,  he  would  be  off  on  the  instant  to 
one  of  the  cheapest  playhouses,  though  he  wanted  food  ever 
so.  Master  Francis  bestowed  on  him  a  handsome  sum, 
telling  Ralph  to  put  himself  in  a  better  doublet,  and  when  he 
wanted  greater  assistance,  to  seek  for  him  at  Durham  House. 
The  play-mad  haberdasher  first  e:azed  with  a  famous 
wonder  in  his  look,  at  the  money,  the  w^hich  he  presently 
put  into  a  place  of  security  ;  then  turning  out  his  toes, 
whereof  the  better  part  had  already  turned  out  of  the  shoes 
which  should  have  covered  them,  and  placing  himself  in  his 
favourite  position — in  a  monstrous  melancholy  visage,  at 
first  fixing  his  glance  on  the  person  he  addressed,  and  after- 
wards on  the  heavens  before  him,  he  spoke  these  lines  very 
movingly, — 

"  Durst  I  presume  to  look  upon  those  eyes, 
Which  I  have  tired  with  a  world  of  woes, 
Or  did  I  think  submission  were  enough, 
Or  sig-hs  miglit  make  an  entrance  to  my  soul, 
Yon  heavens  !  you  know  how  willing  I  would  weep, 
Yon  heavens  can  tell  how  glad  I  would  submit. 
Yon  heavens  can  say  how  firmly  1  would  sigh  !'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  line,  and  before  Master  Fran- 
cis had  the  slightest  expectation  of  such  a  thing,  Ralph  Gos- 
hawk threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  his  benefactor, 
embracing  him  with  an  abundance  of  heart-moving  sighs  ; 
and  then  stalked  away,  pathetically  wiping  of  his  eyes  with 
the  cabbage  leaf 

Master  Francis  had  scarce  parted  with  him  when  he  was 
accosted  by  an  old  woman  in  a  dark  cloak,  whose  sallow 
and  wrinkled  physiognomy  and  querulous  voice  he  easily 
recognised  as  those  belonging  to  Dame  Margery. 

"  Odds  pittikins,  how  you  be  changed  !"  exclaimed  the  old 
gossip  with  a  look  of  prodigious  wonder.  ♦'  Marry,  were  not 
your  countenance  so  familiar  to  me,  I  doubt  hugely  I  should 
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have  known  you.  By  my  troth,  you  must  needs  have  made 
your  fortune  !~and  who  deserveth  it  so  well,  I  should  like 
to  know  !  Indeed,  never  saw  I  a  more  comely  and  gallant 
gentleman — and  never  knew  I  one  of  so  bountiful  a  heart 
when  he  had  wherewithal  to  give,  and  an  old  acquaint- 
ance who  requireth  it  as  badly  as  do  I,  nigh  at  hand,  to  thank 
him  for  his  largess." 

Master  Francis  would  gladly  have  avoided  the  old  dame, 
for  she  awakened  in  his  mind  associations  of  an  exceeding 
unhappy  character.  He  brought  out  his  purse  to  bestow  a 
liberal  gift,  that  he  might  the  sooner  get  rid  of  her. 

*'  Oh,  Master  Francis,  we  have  had  such  monstrous  doings 
since  you  left  us,"  cried  Dame  Margery,  glancing  wistfully 
at  the  well-filled  purse.  "  Master  Sarsnet  be  running  as 
fast  as  he  can  to  the  devil  as  I  would  away  from  him — he  is 
ever  in  his  cups,  and  his  business  be  going  to  rack  and  ruin, 
whilst  he  giveth  himself  to  riotous  ill  living.  I  served  him 
faithfully  for  many  a  long  year,  but  latterly  he  got  to  be  so 
profligate  in  his  courses,  that  my  virtue  could  abide  it  no 
longer."  Master  Francis  had  got  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  hand, 
at  the  sight  of  which,  the  old  woman  looked  to  be  quite  in  a 
fidget  to  be  fingering  of  it. 

•'  By  my  troth,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape,"  continued 
she,  rubbing  her  thumb  and  forefinger  together,  and  star- 
ing at  the  gold  as  if  she  could  not  take  her  eyes  away.  "  A 
narrow  escape,  indeed.  For  of  all  shameless  horrible  wan- 
tons that  breathe,  that  Joanna  was  the  worst.  Her  infamy 
exceeded  description.  Master  Francis  !  Master  Francis  !" 
bawled  out  Dame  Margery  upon  finding  him  of  a  sudden 
move  away  from  her  as  hastily  as  he  could,  without  giving 
her  the  piece  of  gold  her  mouth  had  been  watering  at  so 
long ;  but  the  slanderous  old  gossip  bawled  to  no  purpose. 
Master  Francis  quickly  placed  himself  out  of  sight  and 
hearing,  leaving  her  in  such  a  complete  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment she  had  never  known  since  her  worthless  exist- 
ence commenced. 

Upon  Master  Francis  reaching  his  uncle's  he  knocked  for 
admittance,  and  after  some  little  delay,  to  his  extreme  sur- 
prise, knowing  his  uncle  kept  no  attendant,  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  stout  varlet  with  a  monstrous  searching  look  with 
him,  that  the  young  secretary  remembered  at  a  glance  to  be 
the  very  watch  that  had  sought  to  take  Master  Shakspeare  and 
himself  to  the  compter,  but  noticing  the  gallant  young  gentle- 
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man  who  wanted  entrance,  neighbour  Sheepface  fell  back  re- 
spectfully to  give  him  way. 

"  They  be  all  up  stairs,  an'  it  please  you,  noble  sir,"  said 
the  man.  Master  Francis  entered,  puzzled  to  know  who  could 
be  up  stairs,  and  why  neighbour  Sheepface  was  there.  On 
coming  into  the  office  he  observed  Barnaby  Braddle  with  as 
red  a  nose  and  as  punchy  a  body  as  ever,  sitting  upon  the 
very  same  stool  where  he  had  so  oft  sat  himself  when  attend- 
ing to  his  kinsman's  business,  with  a  right  famous  knowing 
aspect,  laying  down  the  law  to  some  brother  constables  ;  and 
they  were  so  intent  upon  what  they  heard,  that  they  noticed 
not  the  entrance  of  Master  Francis. 

"  You  see,  my  masters,"  observed  Barnaby  Braddle,  press- 
ing the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  into  the  palm  of  the  other.. 
**  This  can  be  no  other  than  flat  burglary." 

*' No  doubt  on't.  Master  Constable,"  cried  one  into  his  ear. 

"  Which, — so  runneth  the  law, — be  an  oflence  so  heinous 
the  malefactor  cannot  help  being  hanged  for't." 

"  The  caitiff  deserveih  no  belter,"  added  another,  in  as 
loud  a  voice. 

"  Now — mark  you  this,  my  masters — cutting  a  purse  be 
one  thing,  and  burglary  be  another  thing;  therefore  cutting  a 
purse  be  not  burglary." 

"  There  be  no  denying  that,  Master  Constable,"  exclaimed 
a  third, 

"  i^gain — forgery  be  one  thing — and  burglary  be  another 
thing  :  yet  forgery  be  not  burglary." 

"  Indeed,  no — I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  first,  very 
gravely. 

"  And  murder  be  one  thing,  and  treason  be  one  thing,  and 
rebellion  be  one  thing;  and  burglary  be  another  thing.  Yet, 
as  it  hath  been  judged  by  the  law,  burglary  be  neither  mur- 
der, nor  treason,  nor  rebellion." 

"  You  have  laid  it  down  like  a  counsellor,  neighbour  Brad- 
dle," observed  the  second. 

"But  what  be  burglary.  Master  Constable]"  inquired  the 
third,  with  exceeding  earnestness. 

"There  be  divers  kinds  of  burglary,  neighbour  Calfskin," 
answered  the  other,  putting  so  profound  a  gravity  on  his 
foolish  fat  face,  it  was  laughable  to  notice  it.  "  To  wit — 
burglary  with  intent  to  kill,  and  burglary  with  intent  to  rob. 
Now,  burglary  with  intent  to  kill,  is  when  a  man  is  fdo-de- 
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56;  and  burglary  with  intent  to  rob,  is  when  he  becometh  a 
malefactor." 

"  Never  heard  I  a  thing  more  scholarly  stated  !"  cried 
neighbour  Calfskin, 

"  I  would  I  had  so  studied  the  law,"  exclaimed  another : 
and  every  one  expressed  his  admiration  of  Master  Consta- 
ble's marvellous  fine  wisdom ;  and  did  regret  he  possessed 
not  similar  advantages.  Master  Francis  left  these  unnoticed, 
and  proceeded  up  stairs  ;  but  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was 
stopped  in  his  progress  by  hearing  the  voice  of  Colonel  Har- 
quebus, \ery  loud  and  sharp,  and  seeming  to  be  in  a  great 
anger. 

"  Out  with  it  all !"  exclaimed  he.  "  Make  speed,  for  the 
constables  are  at  hand.  The  money — the  plate — the  jewels 
— the  title  deeds  !  Disgorge  thy  spoil  to  the  utmost  farthing, 
or  I  will  have  thy  villanous  old  carcass  hanged  on  the  high- 
est gallows  that  can  be  built." 

"  Good  sweet  colonel !  be  not  so  hasty,  I  pray  you,"  cried 
the  shrill  voice  of  Gregory  Vellum,  imploringly.  "  You  shall 
have  whatever  I  possess  of  yours.  O'  my  life,  I  meant  not 
to  deprive  you  of  aught." 

"  Thou  liest,  for  a  knave,"  shouted  the  other — "  a  villanous 
scribbling  knave !  a  parchment  rascal  !  Didst  not  tell  my 
messenger  whom  I  sent  to  thee  for  money  for  my  ransom, 
thou  hadst  never  heard  of  my  name?" 

"  Nay,  sweet  colonel,  he  hath  belied  me  said  he  so,"  re- 
plied the  scrivener  tremulously.  "  Truly,  your  name  be  a 
most  honourable  name — a  name  in  famous  excellent  repute 
— a  name  I  have  ever  held  in  most  especial  reverence  and 
affection." 

"  Away  with  thee  !"  cried  his  companion.  "  I  will  be  dal- 
lied with  no  longer.  The  constables  are  in  reserve.  They 
shall  lodge  thee  in  the  compter.  'Tis  fit  such  a  caitiflf  should 
be  hanged." 

"  Alack,  be  not  so  severe  with  me,  noble  colonel,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  miser  in  wonderful  piteous  accents.  "  It  be 
no  fault  of  mine  that  thieves  broke  into  my  dwelling,  and  de- 
spoiled me  of  the  chiefest  part  of  your  property." 

"  Thou  liest  again  !"  shouted  the  colonel,  seemingly  more 
enraged  than  ever.  "  They  took  from  thee  nothing.  They 
destroyed  each  other  whilst  squabbling  upon  the  division  of 
their  booty.  Wilt  deliver  up  my  chattels'?  Wilt  refund? 
Wilt   disgorge?" 
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"Nay,  I  meant  not  to  say  they  took  every  thing,"  replied 
Gregory  Vellum,  his  voice  faltering  more  as  the  other's  grew 
the  louder.  "  It  was  a  mistake.  Francis  knew  they  took 
nothing.  A  good  youth  !  an  admirable  sweet  youth  !  I  have 
been  more  than  a  father  to  him." 

"  My  money !  my  plate  !  my  jewels  !  my  papers  1"  thun- 
dered out  the  colonel. 

"  You — you — you  shall  have  them,  noble  colonel,"  cried 
the  scrivener  more  tremulously  than  ever.  "  They  shall  be 
safely  restored  to  you  anon.  But  there  be  certain  charges, 
good  sweet  colonel — amounting  mayhap  to  a  matter  of  two 
hundred  crowns  or  so,  for  my  infinite  pains,  and  labour,  and 
honest  stewardship" 

"  Honest !"  shouted  his  companion  sarcastically.  "  Didst 
say  honest  1  Honest  stewardship  ] — Honest  devilship  :  Dost 
not  blush  at  using  such  a  word  ?  Art  not  ashamed  of  thy 
villany  ]  Why,  thou  abominable,  cheating,  pitiful  old  rogue  1 
Dost  think  I  am  ignorant  of  how  thou  hast  misused  the  con- 
fidence I  reposed  in  thee'?  Dost  think  I  know  not  to  what 
extent  thou  hast  strove  to  dishonour  the  dead,  and  rob  the 
living  ]  All  thy  tricks  are  familiar  to  me  !  I  have  made  ia- 
quiry,  and  discovered  thee  to  be  the  horrible  villain  thou  art. 
By  this  sword,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  hew  thee  in  pieces — 
but  thou  art  only  fit  to  be  hanged  like  a  mangy  cur.  Here, 
Master  Constable  !"  cried  he  in  a  louder  voice,  "  take  me  this 
caitiff  to  prison." 

"  Say  not  so,  good  colonel,  I  pray  you  !"  exclaimed  the 
miser  in  marvellous  moving  accents.  *'  All  your  property 
lielh  secure  in  yonder  chest."  And  then  the  old  miser  began 
wringing  of  his  hands,  and  crying  out  in  a  wonderful  piiiful 
voice,  "Alack!  alack  !  I  am  ruined  !  I  am  ruined  !" 

At  this  moment  entered  Master  Francis,  who  had  till  now 
hesitated  whether  he  should  come  up  or  turn  back,  and  he 
beheld  Gregory  Vellum  sinking  into  a  chair,  trembling  like  an 
aspen,  whilst  Colonel  Harquebus  was  given  directions  to  cer- 
tain of  Sir  Walter's  serving-men  to  take  away  a  chest,  the 
young  secretary  remembered  was  the  one  wherein  his  uncle 
had  put  such  a  store  of  treasure. 

"  Francis  !  Francis  !"  cried  the  old  man  very  movingly,  as 
soon  as  he  noticed  the  entrance  of  his  nephew,  and  was  mak- 
ing  towards  him — "  Sweet — excellent" What  more   he 

would  have  said  I  know  not,  but  his  utterance  was  at  that  mo- 
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nient  completely  stopped  upon  finding  liimself  swung  to  the 
other  end  of  the  chamber. 

"  Breaihest  thou  iwioiher  word  to  that  fellow  I  will  kill  thee 
on  the  spot !"  exclaimed  the  colonel  with  a  fierce  look,  as  he 
drew  his  dagger  out  of  its  sheath,  the  sight  whereof  appeared 
to  have  taken  the  miser's  breath  away  :  then  turning  to  Mas- 
ter Francis,  who  looked  as  if  he  marvelled  exceedingly  to  see 
what  he  did,  added  somewhat  contemptuously,  "  Seest  thou 
not,  sirrah  !  we  are  on  private  business  ?  Hast  forgot  thy 
manners  ?  We  want  no  intruders.  Prythee  get  thee  gone  !" 
Master  Francis  made  a  hurried  apology,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  colonel  turned  on  his  heel,  muttering  the  words  "  paltry- 
secretary  !"  Master  Francis  involuntarily  put  his  hand  to  his 
rapier,  but  in  the  same  moment  remembering  what  obligations 
he  owed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  he  forebore  taking  notice  of  the 
affront ;  and  with  a  courteous  bow,  yet  with  a  dreadful  ach- 
ing heart,  he  left  the  room,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
house. 

"  Ah  me  !"  thought  Master  Francis,  as  he  hastened  deject- 
edly along  the  street,  "this  Colonel  Harquebus  putteth  my 
patience  to  sore  trials  !  I  would  he  were  far  away  from  me.  I 
fear  me  I  cannot  abide  these  indignities  much  longer:  but  if  I 
could  get  to  know  my  parentage  be  honest,  and  I  come  of  a 
creditable  family,  I  could  bear  them  without  their  moving  me 
a  jot.  1  will  to  my  uncle's  as  soon  as  I  may,  and  I  doubt  not, 
with  proper  temptation,  now  his  dishonesty  is  found  out,  I 
shall  gel  the  secret  from  him."  It  so  happened  Master 
Francis  never  could  gel  an  opportunity  to  go  to  St.  Mary  Axe, 
he  was  kept  in  such  constant  employ  by  Sir  Waller  Raleigh 
on  malters  that  would  stand  no  delay  ;  and  in  a  few  days  he 
was  suddenly  obliged  to  start  for  Sherborne, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

To  make  some  sire  acknowledge  his  lost  son, 
Found  when  the  weary  act. is  almost  done. 

Returxe  FROii  Parkassus. 

How  now  ? 
Even  as  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague, 
Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth. 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 

Where  did  I  leave?  No  matter  where,  quoth  he, 
Leave  me;— and  then  the  story  aptly  ends. 

Ibid. 

'•  Heigho  !"  exclaimed  Alice,  as  she  sat  at  work  with  her 
cousin  in  her  tiring-room  at  Sherborne. 

"  What  aileth  ihee,  coz  ?"  inquired  Dame  Elizabeth,  '*  it 
be  something  strange  to  hear  thee  sigh  ;  yet  of  late  'tis  a  fashion 
thou  hast  taken  to  marvellously." 

"  What  I?"  asked  the  other,  in  a  seeming  monstrous  sur- 
prise. "  What  I  sigh  ?  Nay,  Bess,  that  must  be  clean  im- 
possible. I'd  be  hanged  if  I'd  sigh."  An(|  the  merry  Alice 
commenced  very  briskly  humming  of  a  tune,  as  if  to  show 
how  careless  of  heart  she  was. 

*♦  Nay,  but  I  have  noticed  thee  to  be  in  a  most  sighing  hu- 
mour of  late,"  continued  her  kinswoman,  "  and  thou  hast 
looked  melancholy — hast  ceased  to  be  ever  breaking  of  jests 
— and  art  monstrously  given  to  solitary  walks.  Thou  art  the 
last  person  I  should  suspect  of  unreasonable  sadness,  and  that 
thou  art  sad  in  reality  I  feel  assured.  Prythee  tell  me  why 
thou  art  sad,  Alice  ?" 

"  I  tell  thee  I  am  not  sad,  coz,"  replied  the  other,  attempt- 
ing to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  "  'Tis  an  excellent 
good  jest  indeed  to  say  /  be  given  to  sadness,  and  melancholy 
and  solitary  walks  forsooth  !  By  my  troth,  an  infinite  fine 
jest !  Why,  there  cannot  be  so  merry  a  cricket  in  the  whole 
realm,"  and  then  she  hummed  her  tune  louder  than  before. 

"  If  thou  art  sad,  it  is  not  kind  of  thee  to  keep  the  cause  of 
it  from  me,  dear  Alice,"  observed  her  companion  affectionale- 
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ly.  "  Melhinks  loo  'tis  somewhat  strange  thou  shouldest  be 
sad  at  all  at  such  a  lime  as  this — now  that  I  am  so  exceeding 
happy."  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Waller  having 
reconciled  to  each  other  my  Lord  of  Essex  and  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  and  for  his  rit^ht  gallant  behaviour  at  the  taking  of 
Cadiz  was  called  to  court  at  the  queen's  express  command, 
and  had  been  restored  to  all  his  dignities  and  his  place  in  the 
queen's  favour.  "  I  marvel  thou  art  not  as  happy  as  am  I," 
added  Dame  Elizabeth. 

"I  am  happy,  dear  Bess,"  answered  her  cousin,  but  there 
was  a  slight  tremulousness  in  her  voice  that  seemed  to  deny 
the  truth  of  her  statement.  "  Very  happy — wonderfully 
happy." 

"  It  delighteth  me  to  hear  thee  say  so,"  said  the  other, 
"  for  I  was  beginning  to  fear  thou  wen  vexing  thyself  at 
something  or  another.  For  mine  own  part  there  is  nothing 
on  this  earth  I  care  for  possessing,  now  Walter  hath  again 
acquired  the  queen's  countenance,  which  he  lost  by  the  no- 
bleness of  his  behaviour  to  me,  who  but  little  deserved  it  of 
him  ;  and  though  1  was  the  cause  of  such  deep  mishap,  never 
gave  he  me  one  cross  look  or  impatient  word,  from  first  to 
last.  Truly,  a  more  kind  husband  fond  woman  was  never 
blessed  with  ;  and  to  notice  his  extreme  satisfaction  now  he 
is  again  all  I  wished  him  to  be,  giveth  me  such  perfect  plea- 
sure as  I  never  felt  before.  Surely  there  cannot  be  greater 
happiness  than  is  enjoyed  by  Waller  and  I." 

Here  Alice  sighed  again,  and  her  pretty  face  looked  singu- 
larly thoughtful  and  melancholy. 

"  By  my  troth,  there  is  another  sigh  !"  exclaimed  her  cou- 
sin, "  and  it  came  so  from  the  heart,  I  am  half  inclined  to 
think  thou  art  in  love." 

"In  love  !"  cried  her  companion  in  some  amazement,  yet 
blushing  up  to  her  eyes  the  whilst  she  spoke.  *'  In  love, 
Bess?  why  what  man  animal  thinkest  thou  I  would  be  in 
love  with  ?" 

"  In  truth  I  cannot  say,  dear  Alice,"  answered  the  other, 
*'  for  thou  hast  so  turned  thy  lovers  into  ridicule,  no  man  dare 
accost  thee  afTeclionately.  Yet  glad  at  heart  should  I  be 
could  I  meet  witli  some  proper  match  for  thee." 

"  Proper  fiddlestick  !"  exclaimed  Alice  quickly.  "  Dost 
think  I  be  such  a  firelock  I  cannot  go  off  without  a  proper 
match  ?  Well — Heaven  help  them  that  can't  help  themselves, 
say  I.     Matched  quolha !  am  1  a  coach  horse  that  I  am  to  be 
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thought  nothing  of  unless  I  have  my  fellow  ?  or  so  odd  a 
fish  that  like  a  sole  I  cannot  be  taken  save  as  one  of  a  pair  ?" 

"Nay,  Alice,"  observed  Dame  Elizabcih  more  gravely; 
'*  this  is  the  way  thou  hast  ever  treated  the  subject.  If  I 
press  ihee  on  the  matter  thou  art  sure  to  answer  with  a  jest. 
I  would  thou  wouldst  grow  more  serious." 

"Alack,  Bess  !  how  difHcult  it  be  to  please  thee,"  answered 
lier  cousiu.  "  A  moment  since  I  was  blamed  for  my  gravity, 
and  now  I  am  rated  for  my  mirth." 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes  after  this.  Mayhap 
Dame  Elizabeth  liked  not  the  other's  speech,  and  fell  too 
hurt  to  reply  ;  or,  perchance,  Alice  found  there  was  no  more 
to  say  on  the  subject  :  however,  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may, 
both  plied  their  needles  and  held  their  prates,  and  Alice  again 
got  to  look  marvellous  thoughtful  and  reserved.  Presently  she 
stopped  in  what  she  was  doing  of. 

"  Dost  not  take  Master  Francis  to  be  a  most  gentleman-like 
youth,  sweet  Bess  ?"  inquired  she.  Immediately  upon  hear- 
ing of  the  question,  her  cousin  fixed  on  her  a  glance  of  min- 
gled wonder  and  curiousness  ;  at  the  which  Alice's  eyes, 
albeit  though  she  looked  famously  unconcerned,  appeared  to 
shrink  a  little. 

"  Indeed  he  appeareth  well  enough,"  replied  Dame  Eliza- 
beth in  such  a  tone  as  seemed  to  show  she  thought  not  much 
of  him. 

**  Well  enough  !"  cried  Alice,  laying  down  lier  work,  and 
darting  a  look  at  the  other  of  extreme  astonishment.  "  Only 
well  enouoh  !  I  doubt  much  thou  wilt  find,  search  ihe  world 
through,  so  proper-looking  a  gallant." 

"  Why,  what  dost  see  in  him,  Alice  ?"  asked  her  kinswo- 
man carelessly 

"  What  do  I  tiot  see  in  him  ?"  replied  her  companion  with 
increasing  earnestness.  "  Didst  ever  see  so  noble  a  carriage  ? 
Dost  note  elsewh.ere  limbs  of  such  just  proportion,  or  of  such 
infinite  gracefulness?  Where  canst  meet  with  features  so 
delicate  and  lovely  ?  Doth  not  Sir  Walter  speak  everlaslinuly 
of  his  valiant  spirit,  his  modest  nature,  his  excellent  fine  talent 
in  the  writing  of  plays  and  the  like,  and  his  wonderful  great 
learning  in  all  profound  matters  ?  I  tell  thee,  Bess,  never  saw 
I  so  noble  a  figure,  or  so  admirable  a  countenance.  He  haih 
eyes  that  be  very  stars,  and  a  mouth  so  small, 'so  rosy,' and 
of  so  gracious  a  smile,  'tis  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it.  What  do 
I  see  in  him  ?"  added   Alice  with  more  emphasis,  her  pretty 
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dimpled  face  lighted  up  with  a  wonderful  animation.  *'  T  see 
in  him  the  sweetest,  bravest,  comeliest,  gallantest,  noblest, 
wisest,  worthiest,  young  gentleman  ever  saw  1  in  all  my 
days  !" 

Dame  Elizabeth  smiled,  but  said  never  a  word. 

"  Then  to  hear  his  voice,"  continued  her  cousin,  who  had 
stopped  only  to  take  breath  ;  "  there  can  be  no  such  music  in 
this  world.  Wliat  mellowness  it  hath  ! — what  richness  it 
halh  ! — what  expressiveness  it  hath  I  O'  my  life  !  every 
other  singing  halh  seemed  to  be  the  very  absolutest  paltry 
poor  stufi'  ever  attempted,  since  I  heard  Master  Francis  sing- 
ing a  love  ditty,  sitting  by  himself  under  the  elms  in  the  park 
one  midsummer  noon.  I  shall  never  forget  hiding  behind  the 
trees  listening  to  that  love  ditty.  There  was  he  laying  of  his 
length  on  the  grass,  looking  as  youthful  and  handsome  as  a 
very  Cupid,  resting  of  his  head  on  his  arm,  whilst  in  the  other 
hand  he  held  an  open  book  ;  and  so  filling  the  air  with  ex- 
quisite sweet  melody  that  the  very  birds  held  themselves 
silent  the  better  to  hear  his  singing.  Some  lime  after  this, 
upon  pressing  of  him  very  much — for  never  knew  I  a  crea- 
ture of  such  exceeding  shyness — 1  got  him  to  sing  me  that 
love  ditty  when  we  were  togetlier  in  the  grove,  and  methought 
it  sounded  more  exquisite  sweet  than  the  time  befi^re.  All 
the  love  dilies  I  had  ever  heard  seemed  such  wretched  paltry 
nonsense  I  would  as  soon  have  given  my  ears  to  a  fool  as 
listened  to  them  ;  but  what  Master  Francis  sung,  to  say  naught 
of  the  moving  manner  in  which  he  gave  it,  was  a  love  ditty 
indeed.  By  my  troth,  I  could  listen  to  such  the  whole  day 
long!" 

Dame  Elizabeth  smiled  again  ;  and,  as  she  had  done  before 
looked  with  a  peculiar  arch  meaning  in  her  beautiful  counte- 
nance. 

"And  then  to  hear  how  wisely  he  discourseth,"  added  her 
pretty  kinswoman  with  greater  eagerness.  "  He  hath  spoken 
so»of  some  little  flower,  its  marvellous  beauty,  and  wonderful 
excellent  virtues,  that  I  would  have  given  all  I  possessed  to 
have  been  that  little  flower,  that  he  might  have  spoken, so 
eloquently  of  me.  And  he  hath  described  to  me  on  some  fair 
night  we  have  been  taking  of  a  moonlight  walk,  the  bright 
stars  that  were  shining  over  our  heads,  in  language  so  choice 
and  noble,  and  in  a  manner  so  earnest  and  moving,  that  many 
a  lime  I  have  envied  those  bright  stars  for  having  such  rare 
things  said  of  them.     But  he  discourseth  not  of  flowers  and 
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stars  alone  in  so  admirable  a  style  :  there  cannot  be  a  subject 
ever  so  profound,  or  a  thing  of  ever  so  little  account,  that  I 
have  not  known  hira  dilate  on  with  such  bountiful  store  of 
learning  it  was  a  marvel  to  hear.  Indeed,  1  do  believe  there 
is  not  so  wise  a  man  living." 

"  Wise  man  !"  exclaimed  Dame  Elizabeth  archly.  "  Wise 
fiddlestick!  In  what  is  he  wise]  Doth  he  not  talk  admira- 
bly ?     So  doth  a  parrot  if  it  be  well  taught." 

"  Ah,  Bess  !"  cried  Alice  endeavouring  to  hide  her  confu- 
sion under  an  assumed  carelessness.  "  I  knew  not  Master 
Francis  when  I  said  that." 

"  Wise  calf!"  continued  her  companion  in  the  same  hu- 
mour. "  Why  there  is  more  philosophy  in  a  forked  radish 
than  ever  you  will  find  in  your  wise  man." 

"  When  I  said  that,  I  had  not  seen  Master  Francis,"  ob- 
served the  other  with  increased  embarrassment. 

"  And  what  be  this  same  animal  called  man  ]"  added  Dame 
Elizabeth,  mimicking  her  cousin's  voice  as  well  as  she  could. 
"  A  thing  to  laugh  at.  A  joke  that  goes  upon  two  legs. 
A  walking  piece  of  provocation  for  women  to  break  a  jest 
upon." 

*'  So  be  all  men  but  Master  Francis,"  replied  Alice  gravely. 

"  As  for  me,"  continued  her  kinswoman,  "  if  there  be 
any  that  would  have  me  at  my  own  valuation,  then  shall 
they  coin  all  the  man's  flesh  that  is  above  ground  into  rose 
nobles,  and  lack  the  greatest  portion  of  w^hat  I  would  go  for 
after  all." 

"  I  tell  thee,  Bess,  I  knew  not  Master  Francis  when  I  said 
these  things,"  answered  the  other,  looking  frowningly,  as  if 
she  liked  not  to  be  reminded  of  them. 

*'  If  the  sky  were  to  rain  lovers  I'd  keep  under  shelter," 
said  her  cousin  in  the  same  tone  and  manner. 

"  So  I  would  ere  I  had  known  Master  Francis,"  replied 
Alice  sharply,  and  evidently  getting  to  be  a  little  out  of  tem- 
per with  her  cousin's  raillery. 

"  Before  I  marry  a  man  Til  give  my  virginity  to  an  owl !" 
continued  Dame  Elizabeth. 

"  Bess,  I  hate  thee .'"  cried  Alice,  in  extreme  earnestness, 
flashing  such  an  angry  look  upon  the  other  she  seemed  quite 
hurt  at  it,  and  then  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

"  Nay,  Alice — dear,  sweet  Alice ! — I  meant  not  to  vex 
thee  !"  exclaimed  her  kinswoman  affectionately,  as  she  threw 
her  arms  round  her  neck.    "  I  did  it  but  to  tease  thee  a  little 
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for  having  been  so  secret  with  me  about  this.  And  dost 
really  love  Master  Francis  ?"  inquired  Dame  Elizabeth,  after 
she  had  succeeded  in  quieting  this  sudden  burst  of  passion 
in  her  pretty  cousin. 

*•  I  do  believe  1  love  him  right  heartily,"  replied  Alice, 
hiding  her  blushing  face  on  the  bosom  of  her  companion — 
for  she  was  no  longer  afraid  or  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the 
truth. 

"  And  how  came  it  first  about  ?"  asked  the  other. 

"  Nay  I  know  not  for  a  certainty,"  answered  her  cousin. 
"  Mayhap  it  was  when  I  was  so  besieged  by  suitors  upon 
their  getting  knowledge  of  what  Aunt  Dorothy  had  left  me,  I 
had  hiai  play  the  lover  to  me,  to  make  the  others  jealous  ; 
and  he  played  the  lover,  in  jest,  so  well,  I  had  a  mind  he 
should  play  it  in  earnest." 

*'  A  goodly  beginning,  o'  my  word !"  exclaimed  Dame 
Elizabeth,  with  a  smile;  "but  hath  he  ever  shown  such  ear- 
nestness of  affection  thou  didst  desire  to  see  in  him?" 

"  From  first  to  last — never  dear,  Bess,"  replied  Alice,  de- 
jectedly ;  "  and  that  hath  made  me  ofl  so  dull  at  heart." 

"  And  didst  give  him  any  sort  of  encouragement,  Alice  1" 
asked  her  companion.  **  Didst  show  him  any  sign  of  re- 
gard 1  Was  it  likely,  from  thy  behaviour,  he  could  guess 
his  company  was  not  distasteful  to  thee  ?" 

"  I  know  not  the  encouragement  I  have  not  given  him," 
answered  the  other.  "  I  have  shown  him  all  sorts  of  signs — 
my  behaviour  hath  ever  been  the  kindest  to  him,  whilst  other 
suitors  were  used  with  extreme  uncivilness.  Yet  all  hath 
been  to  no  manner  of  profit.  He  treateth  me  with  a  very 
gentlemanlike  coui'tesy  certainly,  but  in  every  other  thing  ap- 
peareth  as  indifferent  to  me  as  is  a  beggar  to  the  stocks.  I 
never  meet  him  save  with  a  welcome  smile,  and  he  straight- 
way accosts  me  with  a  bow.  I  ask  affectionately  how  he 
hath  fared  of  late  and  he  will  reply  by  inquiring,  with  a  like 
affectionateness,  after  my  dog.  I  get  him  to  talk  of  love, 
lioping  it  will  embolden  him  to  discourse  lovingly  to  me ; 
and  thereupon  he  entertaineth  me  with  a  famous  account  of 
iEneas  and  Dido,  or  Hero  and  Leander,  or  some  other  peo- 
ple I  would  as  lief  hear  of,  as  of  my  grandmother.  This 
perfect  carelessness,  and  monstrous  lack  of  affection  in 
him,  doth  make  me  fancy  he  hath  given  his  heart  to  another; 
and  that,  dear  Bess,  driveth  me  into  an  utter  despair." 

"  'Tis  marvellous  thou  shouldst  have  gone  on  regarding 
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him  as  thou  hast  done,  and  he  so  indifferent,"  observed 
Dame  Elizabeth. 

"  O'  my  life,  'twas  that  which  so  provoked  me,"  replied 
Alice.  "  Had  he  addressed  me  with  such  fine  phrases  as 
had  others,  I  doubt  much  I  should  have  cared  for  him  at  all ; 
but  noting  how  insensible  he  was,  let  me  do  or  say  what  I 
would,  put  me  upon  using  greater  efforts,  and  taking  more 
interest  in  my  endeavours,  till  he  possessed  all  my  thoughts, 
and  I  was  no  better  off  than  at  first." 

"  Thou  hast  played  a  very  gambling  game  with  thy  affec- 
tions, dear  Alice,"  said  her  kinswoman  seriously  ;  "  thou  hasfc 
lost  a  little,  hoping  to  make  a  great  gain;  and  kept  losing 
till  thou  hast  nothing  more  to  stake.  I  would  give  thee  com- 
fort if  I  could  ;  but,  supposing  Master  Francis  to  be  attached 
to  some  other,  which  looketh  to  be  exceeding  like,  thou  hast 
but  a  sorry  prospect  of  it." 

"  Alack  !  say  not  so,  sweet  Bess  !"  cried  Alice,  very  mov- 
ingly. 

"As  far  as  mine  own  wishes  go,  I  should  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  Master  Francis  a  lover  of  thine,"  added 
her  cousin  ;  "  for  I  have  marked  what  excellent  good  dispo- 
sition he  hath,  and  how  rare  a  nature:  and  knowing  Walter 
holdeth  him  in  huge  esteem,  I  cannot  think  he  would  object 
to  it  in  any  way.  I  will  acknowledge  I  have  observed  in 
him  all  the  commendable  qualities  thou  hast  spoken  of,  and 
do  take  him  to  be  as  noble  and  gallant  a  young  gentleman 
as  any  that  breathes." 

"  Indeed  is  he,"  cried  Alice,  her  eyes  again  becoming 
brilliant  with  animation,  and  her  rosy  dimpled  cheek  ex- 
pressing all  its  pleasantness,  "  hadst  thou  seen  him  as  I  have, 
and  heard  him  as  I  have,  thou  wouldst  say  as  I  do — there 
cannot  be  another  in  the  world  like  unto  Master  Francis." 

"  Possibly  he  thinketh  his  condition  to  be  too  low  to  allow 
him  to  have  any  thoughts  of  thee,"  continued  her  kins- 
woman, "  and  that  may  keep  him  respectful  and  unas- 
suming." 

"  I  would  thou  wouldst  give  me  some  hope,  dear  Bess," 
said  the  other  earnestly. 

♦'  I  will  give  thee  not  only  whatever  hope,  but  whatever 
aid  I  can  in  the  matter,"  answered  Dame  Elizabeth,  with  a 
sincere  affection.  "  There  existeth  nothing  I  would  not  do 
to  secure  thy  happiness.  Nevertheless  I  must  consult  with 
Walter  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done." 
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"  Nay,  prythee  let  him  have  no  hand  in  it,"  exclaimed  her 
cousin,  looking  to  be  in  some  alarm. 

"  And  why  not,  Alice  ]"  inquired  the  other. 

"  Oh  !  he  will  so  jest  at  me,"  replied  her  companion.  "  I 
doubt  not  he  will  so  lau,eh  on  the  occasion,  I  shall  scarce  be 
able  to  show  my  face  for  him." 

"  Indeed  I  will  not  suffer  it,"  answered  her  kinswoman. 
"  Beside  I  know  Walter  too  well  to  think  he  would  offer  thee 
annoyance  in  such  a  case  as  this." 

"  Then  as  it  pleaseth  thee,  dear  Bess,"  added  Alice,  affec- 
tionately caressing  her  companion.  "  Do  all  that  thou  canst 
for  me,  like  a  good,  sweet,  kind  coz,  as  thou  art ;  for  in  honest 
truth  I  do  believe  I  shall  break  my  heart  if  Master  Francis 
will  have  naught  to  say  to  me." 

It  was  two  or  three  days  after  what  hath  just  been  de- 
scribed, that  Master  Shakspeare — who  had  that  day  come  on 
a  visit  to  Sherborne — and  Master  Francis  were  walking 
together  in  an  alley  of  tall  trees  in  the  park.  They  were  in 
earnest  conversation,  and  did  keep  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
that  umbrageous  alley,  intent  upon  what  they  w^ere  saying, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  it  was  plain  they  took  great  interest 
in  their  discourse. 

"I  do  think  it  exceeding  wrong  of  you  to  give  yourself 
up  to  these  melancholy  humours,"  observed  Master  Shak- 
speare,  seriously.  "  'Tis  natural  enough  to  lament  the  loss 
of  any  one  we  have  greatly  loved — and  that  you  most  truly 
loved  Joanna  is  beyond  all  question.  Alack  !  there  is  no 
small  reason  for  regret,  I  must  allow  ;  for  hers  was  a  noble 
nature  spoiled  in  the  rearing — a  rich  soil  that,  for  lack  of 
proper  culture,  hath  been  choked  up  by  unsightly  weeds. 
Had  her  mind  and  heart  had  proper  schooling,  to  the  full  de- 
velopement  of  those  excellencies  she  undoubtedly  possessed, 
I  hesitate  not  in  saying,  she  would  have  proved  as  glorious 
an  example  of  womanhood  as  ever  existed  :  but  as  divers 
singing  birds  catch  the  tones  of  those  nigh  whom  they  are 
caged,  yet  will  sometimes  break  forth  into  a  sweeter  min- 
strelsy of  their  own — Joanna  caught  up  her  father's  wretched 
cunning  and  selfishness,  till  love  for  you  woke  in  her  some 
impulses  of  her  own  natural  humanity.  It  should  be  a 
source  of  rejoicing  to  you  that  she  at  last  understood  the 
evil  she  had  practised,  and  learned  how  to  appreciate  the 
truth  and  honesty  she  had  been  so  ignorant  of  It  should  be 
a  still  greater  source  of  rejoicing  to  you  that  your  behaviour 
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to  her  hath  been  ever  that  of  a  sincere  and  honest  heart — 
that  you  stooped  to  no  meanness,  and  lent  yourself  to  no 
dishonour,  in  the  seeking  of  her  affection.  Now  all  regret  is 
unavailing.  It  would  be  just  as  wise  in  you  to  make  your- 
self miserable  because  a  goodly  tree  had  been  cut  down,  as 
to  fret  yourself  into  a  continual  melancholy  for  her  loss. 
You  cannot  make  the  tree  to  grow  again,  nor  recall  the  dead 
to  life  ;  and  instead  of  benefiting  yourself  by  this  sadness, 
it  be  much  more  like  to  lead  to  your  destruction.  To  what 
sensible  purpose,  then,  go  you  on  in  this  way  ?" 

"  I  cannot  help  being  sad  at  heart  at  times,"  replied  Master 
Francis  ;  "  but  you  know  I  have  other  things  beside  the 
melancholy  death  of  Joanna  that  create  my.  unhappiness." 

"  Naught  that  I  can  consider  of  sufficient  moment  to  vex 
any  man  that  hath  in  him  a  proper  philosophy,"  said  his 
friend.  "  'Tis  true  enough  your  mind  is  of  no  common  order; 
yet  is  your  nature  wonderfully  sensitive  ;  and  I  have  studied 
too  long  and  deeply  not  to  know  that  intellect  hath  little 
power  over  disposition  :  but  you  must  be  disposed  to  tutor 
yourself  into  more  refreshing  thoughts  and  feelings.  Re- 
member you  the  consolation  of  Joanna  in  her  last  extremity  1 
Was  it  not  the  conviction  of  your  perfect  happiness  ]" 

"  Indeed  it  was,"  answered  the  other. 

"  And  yet,  knowing  this,  you  can  show  so  little  respect  for 
her  wishes,  as  to  live  in  the  pleasureless  way  you  do,"  said 
Master  Shakspeare,  seemingly  as  if  he  marvelled  greatly. 

"  From  what  can  I  derive  pleasure  V  inquired  Master 
Francis. 

"  From  all  things,  be  you  so  disposed,"  answered  his 
companion;  "and  surely  there  lieth  enough  of  the  agreeable 
around  your  path  to  balance  whatever  can  be  of  another 
sort.  Have  you  not  what  you  will  at  your  command — a 
liberal  patron — and  a  circle  of  admiring  friends  ?  You  lack 
nothing — you  are  honoured  wherever  you  go  ;  and  being  in 
the  confidence  of  one  who  is  now  so  great  a  man  at  court 
as  is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  you  may  consider  your  fortune  as 
made.     Can  you  not  find  pleasure  in  these  advantages  1" 

"  But  I  lack  something  that  these  cannot  give,"  replied  his 
young  friend,  somewhat  dejectedly. 

"  Ah  !  now  I  think  of  it,  'tis  reasonable  you  should,"  ob- 
served Master  Shakspeare,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  meaning 
the  other  did  not  see.     "  You  have  a  void  in  your  heart  that 
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requireth  filling  up,  and  the  sooner  it  shall  be  done,  the 
sooner  shall  you  be  the  happier." 

"  What  mean  you,  sweet  Master  Shakspeare  1"  asked 
Master  Francis. 

"  Know  you  no  pretty  damsel  in  these  parts  who  could 
teach  you  such  pleasant  lessons  as  might  lead  to  the  for- 
getting of  all  your  troubles!" 

"  In  honest  truth  1  know  none  such." 

•'  Hast  associated  with  none  whose  company  you  could 
prefer  to  that  of  all  oliiers — whose  disposiiioii  you  could  ap- 
prove of  before  any — and  who  hath  shown  you  such  kindness 
of  manner  as  showelh  she  holdelh  you  first  in  her  regard  '/" 

"There  is  Mistress  Alice  whose  company  I  should  ever 
make  choice  of  before  any  living;  for  she  halh  a  most  sweet 
disposition,  and  halh  shown  me  infinite  kindnesses,  the  which 
I  can  never  forget;  but  that  she  iioldeih  me  in  any  particular 
regard  is  not  to  be  imagined;  for,  in  the  first  place,  my  out- 
ward behaviour  could  not  have  induced  her  to  it;  and,  in  the 
next,  she  doth  nothing  but  jest  at  all  such  things  as  love  and 
the  like." 

•'  Hath  she  jested  on  such  matters  latterly?" 

"  1  think  not  so  much  as  she  did." 

"  And  have  you  noted  any  change  in  her  appearance  or  be- 
haviour to  you  ?" 

"  She  seemeth  never  in  so  merry  a  mood  as  she  used,  and 
sometimes  looketh  to  be  vexed  with  me,  thoirgh  I  sing  to  her 
when  she  asks,  and  discourse  to  her  of  such  things  as  she 
hath  a  mind  to  know  of." 

"And  of  all  women  you  have  had  acquaintance  with,  you 
would  prefer  the  pretty  Alice  for  a  wife  V  inquired  Master 
Shakspeare. 

"Nay,  that  is  clean  out  of  the  question,"  answered  Master 
Francis  :  "  there  be  such  difference  betwixt  us  in  fortune  and 
quality  that  'lis  an  idea  I  cannot  entertain  for  a  moment." 

"  Now  answer  me  at  once,  and  to  the  purpose.  Provided 
all  parlies  were  willing,  and  she  so  disposed,  could  you  regard 
her  with  such  affeclionaleness  as  might  give  her  a  fair  chance 
of  leading  a  happy  life  with  you  ?" 

"  I  doubt  not  i  could ;  for,  from  the  first,  I  have  liked  her 
exceedingly,  she  halh  evinced  towards  me  such  marvellous 
goodness  of  heart.  But  why  speak  you  of  this?  Slie  hath 
given  me  no  warrant  for  drawing  of  any  such  conclusions." 

"  Hath  she  not,  indeed  ?"  asked  Master  Shakspeare,  with 
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much  emphasis.  *'  Hath  she  not  taken  hugely  to  your  socie- 
ty ? — haih  she  not  made  a  jest  of  all  men  but  you  ? — lialh  she 
not  got  you  to  sing  her  love  songs  again  and  again?" 

"  Trulv  she  liaili,"  replied  Master  Francis;  "and  as  for 
singing  of  love  song?,  she  seemeih  to  like  nothing  so  well." 

"And  yet  you  have  had  no  warrant  for  imagining  she  doth 
aflect  you  ?"  said  his  friend.  *'  I  tell  you  she  haih  loved  you 
all  along  with  a  most  sincere  afi'eciionaleness,  and  you  have 
caused  her  many  an  aching  heart  by  your  monstrous  indifTer- 
ence." 

"  O'  my  life  I  never  saw  it  in  that  light,"  answered  the 
other,  looking  famously  surprised  ;  "  and  I  am  wonderfully 
grieved  at  hearing  I  have  occasioned  her  any  uneasiness.  I 
could  not  lielp  it.  I  saw  not  she  took  to  me  in  any  way  but 
in  friendship.  But  tell  me  truly,  Master  Shakspeare,  hath  she 
such  regard  for  me  as  you  have  said  ?" 

"  What  else  could  have  made  that  change  in  her  you  have 
stated?"  asked  his  companion.  "She  is  not  in  so  merry  a 
mood,  because  she  believeih  you  care  not  a  whit  for  her ;  and 
she  seemeih  angry  with  you,  because  of  your  ungrateful  indif- 
ference to  all  the  infinite  kindness  she  hath  lavished  upon  you." 

"  Nay,  I  do  assure  you  1  am  in  no  way  ungrateful,"  ex- 
claimed Master  Francis,  earnestly.  "  But  think  you  not  her 
friends  would  look  upon  it  as  exceeding  great  presumption 
and  impudency  in  me,  used  I  any  endeavour  to  attach  her 
affection?" 

"I  do  believe  ihey  would  like  nothing  so  well,"  replied 
Master  Shakspeare  ;  "  and  for  mine  own  part,  I  should  be  in- 
finitely deligiited  to  see  you  wedded  to  Mistress  Alice,  for 
nothing  can  be  so  like  to  cure  you  of  your  present  troubles  as 
a  union  with  so  sweetly  disposed  a  creature.  And  she  having 
such  excess  of  mirth  as  will  correct  your  excess  of  melancho- 
ly, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  you  will  be  as  happy  a 
pair  as  any  that  live." 

"I  hope  I  shall  love  her  well  enough,"  observed  his  young 
friend,  looking  very  thoughtful ;  and  then  added,  with  more 
seriousness — "Mayhap  some  will  say  I  only  sought  her  for 
her  money." 

"  A  fig's  end  for  what  any  say,  save  her,  and  her  friends," 
answered  Master  Shakspeare.  "  But  let  me  tell  you.  Master 
Francis,  that  your  apparent  unkindness  is  leading  to  the  break- 
ing of  her  heart — she  is  pining — and  'tis  very  evident  to  me, 
go  you  on  in  this  way  any  longer,  you  will  have  lo  answer  for 
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the  death  of  the  cheerfiillest,  sweetest,  excellentesl  young  crea- 
ture  that  ever  smiled  upon  a  ^over." 

"Alack,  do  not  say  so!"  exclaimed  Master  Francis,  mov- 
ingly, and  with  an  exceeding  anxious  countenance.  "  1  would 
on  no  account  be  the  cause  of  sufl'ering  in  any,  much  less  in 
one  who  hath  ever  exhibited  towards  me  so  bountiful  a  heart. 
I  will  strive  as  earnestly  as  I  may  to  love  her." 

"  Then  lose  you  no  lime  about  it,"  said  his  friend  ;  "  for  I 
see  her  coming  out  of  the  garden  gate,  and  entering  the  ave- 
nue." Master  Francis  looked  up,  and  sure  enough  Mistress 
Alice  was  coming  towards  him.  Her  step  seemed  not  so 
buoyant  as  it  was  wont,  and  her  look  had  lost  all  that  laughing 
gaiety  for  which  she  had  used  to  be  distinguished. 

"  Yes  I  will  speak  to  her  on  the  instatil,"  said  he,  turning 
to  where  the  oilier  had  stood  when  he  last  spoke:  but  Master 
Shakspeare  had  darted  in  amongst  the  trees  upon  the  first 
sight  of  the  fair  intruder,  and  Master  Francis  found  himself 
alone.  He  advanced  towards  the  lovely  Alice  in  a  wonderful 
disturbed  state  of  mind,  half  doublingr  Master  Shakspeare  had 
sufficient  warrant  for  what  he  had  stated  concerninff  of  that 
damsel's  love  for  him;  and  yet  with  a  remembrance  of  num- 
berless acts  of  something  m.ore  than  kindness  he  had  received 
from  her,  that  made  such  a  thing  have  a  look  of  probability. 
He  had  intended  saying  of  something  without  delay  ;  but  when 
they  met  he  found  himself,  he  knew  not  vvhy,  at  such  a  loss 
for  words  as  he  had  never  experienced  before  ;  and  his  heart 
began  to  throb  more  quickly  ihan  he  had  known  it  in  her 
company  since  he  had  been  acquainted  with  her.  He  was 
just  able  to  reply  to  her  salutation,  and  then  walked  by  her 
side  under  the  shadow  of  the  leafy  elms,  striving  in  liis  mind 
to  form  some  speech  as  would  be  sufficiently  apt,  and  lo  the 
purpose  ;  but  the  more  he  strove,  the  less  seemed  he  to  suc- 
ceed ;  for  sometimes  the  words  appeared  not  to  express  as 
much  as  they  ought,  and  so  were  rejected  ;  or,  at  other  limes, 
they  looked  too  like  presumption  in  him,  and  lack  of  proper 
respect,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  give  them  utterance. 

As  for  Alice  she  knew  not  at  first  what  to  make  of  his 
disturbed  countenance  and  silent  manner,  and  did  hazard  a 
jest  or  two  on  the  subject  in  her  usual  humour;  but  it  so 
happened  she  succeeded  not  at  all  in  her  attempts.  She 
spoke  falteringly — her  laugh  had  no  heartiness  in  it,  and  she 
soon  found  herself  embarrassed  in  her  speech,  and  so  moved 
by  a  sort  of  anxiousness  and  fear,  she  presently  became  as 
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reserved  as  Master  Francis.  Yet  it  was  out  of  all  doubt 
she  did  like  this  silence  of  her  companion  better  than  all  the 
eloquent  discourse  he  had  used  to  entertain  her  with.  Upon 
taking  a  glance  at  his  handsome  features,  their  eyes  met, 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  say  which,  on  the  instant, 
looked  the  most  confused  of  the  two.  After  that  Alice 
seemed  to  be  in  a  monstrous  uneasiness,  and  having  a  rose 
in  her  hand,  began  plucking  of  it  to  pieces,  leaf  by  leaf 

"  Nay,  spoil  not  so  goodly  a  flower,  1  pray  you !"  ex- 
claimed Master  Francis  almost  involuntarily,  upon  seeing 
the  destruction  of  the  chiefest  of  his  floral  favourites. 

"  Indeed  I  did  forget  your  extreme  fondness  for  roses," 
said  Alice  in  a  voice  scarce  to  be  heard.  "  I  shall  not  for- 
give myself  doing  so  wrong  a  thing — but  in  truth  I  knew 
not  I  was  at  such  ill  employment." 

"  If  it  would  not  be  thought  somewhat  over  bold  of  me, 
sweet  Alice,  I  would  ask  that  flower  of  you,"  observed  her 
companion,  yet  in  a  tone  that  evinced  considerable  embar- 
rassment. Alice,  with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  she  had  never 
before  experienced,  noticed  that  till  that  moment  Master 
Francis  had  always  called  her  "  Mistress  Alice,"  and  he,  as 
if  he  had  styled  her  "  Sweet  Alice"  without  knowing  it, 
presently  looking  more  confused  than  ever,  thinking  he  had 
taken  too  great  a  liberty.  Now  Alice  Throckmorton,  the 
liveliest  and  wittiest  of  the  maids  of  honour  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  who  had  never  been  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  let 
whatever  might  be  said  to  her,  amongst  crowds  of  nobles 
and  gallants,  and  boldly  jested  at  every  thing  in  the  shape 
of  love  and  lovers,  lost  all  confidence  in  herself,  and  became 
as  timid  as  a  child.  Spying  of  a  seat  in  a  turning  of  the 
walk,  she  very  gladly  made  for  it,  and  sat  herself  down, 
finding  it  difficult  for  her  to  proceed  further,  in  the  present 
strange  excitement  of  her  feelings. 

"  I  have  spoiled  you  this  rose,"  said  she  as  well  as  she 
could  speak,  "  'tis  not  worthy  your  accepting.  Let  me 
gather  you  another  as  I  return  through  the  garden." 

"  I  doubt  not  I  should  prize  that  above  any,"  replied  her 
companion  earnestly.  Alice  stretched  forth  her  arm  to  give 
it  him,  and  thereupon  Master  Francis — not  without  some 
slight  embarrassment — took  the  flower  with  one  hand,  and 
her  hand  vrith  the  other.  Immediately  she  felt  her  hand 
pressed  by  his,  the  once  confident  and  careless  Alice  began 
a  trembling  as  if  she  were  seized  with  a  sudden  fear ;  and 
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though  the  action  had  been  done  hundreds  of  times  by 
otiiers,  and  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  thin^  of  no  note,  no 
sooner  had  Master  Francis  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  than 
she  blushed  as  if  she  thought  there  was  something  wrong  in 
the  doing  of  such  a  thing. 

''Alice!  sweet  Alice!"  exclaimed  Master  Francis  tremu- 
lously, as  he  still  held  her  trembling  hand  in  his  own. 
"  I  do  remember  me  some  time  ago  you  did  ask  of  me  to 
play  the  lover  to  you  in  jest."  His  fair  companion  answered 
not;  but  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  flushed  cheek,  and  heaving 
bosom — such  a  picture  of  maidenly  love,  diffidence,  and 
anxiety,  as  none  could  have  expected  to  have  met  in  the 
once  witty  and  fearless  Alice. 

"  I  pray  you  now,  if  it  please  you,  let  me  try  how  I  can 
play  such  a  part  in  earnest,"  added  he  with  increased 
fervour.  At  this  Alice  did  tremble  more  than  ever,  and  did 
seem  in  a  greater  confusion ;  but  she  answered  him  never  a 
word.  In  truth,  she  felt  so  full  at  heart  that  she  could  not 
have  spoke  had  it  been  to  save  her  life.  Presently  she  lifted 
up  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  they  flashed  upon  Master  Francis 
a  look  of  such  exquisite  sweet  affection  as  all  the  language 
that  was  ever  writ  or  spoke  could  never  express.  Master 
Francis  did  play  the  lover  in  earnest,  and  so  marvellously 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fair  mistress,  that  she  appeared  well 
inclined  to  have  stayed  where  she  was  the  livelong  day,  to 
behold  the  playing  of  it.  At  last,  after  the  passing  of  better 
than  an  hour  in  this  way,  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  hear- 
ing of  footsteps  close  at  hand.  Alice  sprung  from  her  seat, 
and  turned  the  corner  towards  the  house,  bidding  her  lover 
follow ;  and  this  Master  Francis  was  about  to  do  when  he 
was  stopped  in  his  progress  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
Colonel  Harquebus  close  upon  him,  coming  from  that  direc- 
tion. He  would  rather  have  met  any  one— in  fact,  he  would 
have  given  any  thing  in  the  world  the  colonel  had  been  fifty 
miles  away,  for  he  could  not  help  looking  exceeding  confused 
at  seeing  him  so  unexpectedly. 

"  Humph  !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Harquebus  in  his  usual 
sharp  voice,  and  looking  more  scornful  than  ever.  "  Pretty 
conduct  this  !  Honourable  behaviour  truly  !  Get  into  the 
confidence  of  a  family — scribble  your  way  into  their  good 
graces — they  treat  you  well — reward  you  handsomely  for 
your  labours — such  as  they  be.     In  return,  you  steal  into 
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the  affections  of  a  young  gentlewoman  of  the  family,  know- 
ing she  hath  a  fortune." 

"  Colonel  Harquebus !"  said  Master  Francis,  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  insinuation  conveyed  by  the  other,  "  mcthinks 
it  would  be  as  well  were  you  to  confine  your  interference 
in  matters  wherein  you  have  a  right  to  meddle ;  and  not  im- 
pute ill  motives  to  one  of  whose  character  and  conduct  you 
must  be  ignorant." 

"  Why,  you  impudent  young  jackanapes !"  cried  the  colo- 
nel contemptuously,  *'  dost  think  to  come  the  secretary  over 
me  in  this  fashion !  Is  it  not  palpable]  Am  I  blind  I  Dost 
suppose  you  can  manage  your  manoeuvres  so  secretly  an 
old  soldier  such  as  am  I  cannot  detect  them?  I  tell  yon  'tis 
exceeding  paltry  of  you — But  what  better  could  be  expected 
from  a  varlet  who/gaineth  his  living  by  scribbling  and  the 
like  worthless  employments'?" 

"  C'olonel  Harquebus  !"  replied  Master  Francis,  getting  to 
be  somewhat  angered,  "  I  know  not  why  it  is,  seeing  I  have 
given  you  no  offence  in  my  life,  you  should  be  ever  putting 
of  some  affront  upon  me:  but  I  can  endure  it  from  you  no 
longer.     I  would  have  you  remember  I  wear  a  sword." 

"  Indeed  !"  answered  the  other  with  a  very  evident  scorn. 
*'  I  have  had  my  doubis  of  that.  Wear  a  sword  do  you  ?  I 
did  suppose  you  had  only  a  scabbard,  for  I  have  found  you 
marvellous  chary  of  showing  the  blade." 

Master  Francis  put  his  hand  to  his  rapier  on  the  instant. 

"  No,"  exclaimed  he,  making  a  struggle  to  put  down  his 
anger,  "you  arc  the  friend  of  Sir   Walter  Raleigh." 

"  A  good  excuse  o'  my  life  !"  cried  the  colonel  with  a  look 
of  derision,  "a  famous  good  excuse.  But  cowards  are  never 
at  a  loss  for  excuses,  and  you  wretched  scribblers  and  paltry 
secretaries  be  ever  the  erranlest  cowards  that  live.  Know 
you  not  I  am  the  best  swordsman  in  Europe  ?" 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care,"  rei)lied  his  companion,  yet  still 
striving  to  keep  down  his  indignation  at  the  continual  provo- 
cation he  was  receiving.  "  Coward  I  am  not  nor  ever  was, 
as  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  under  whose  eye  I  have  fought,  can 
sufliciently  assure  you.  Neitiier  am  I  braggart — so  aught  of 
what  I  have  done  you  will  not  know  from  me.  I  seek  not  to 
quarrel  with  you.  1  will  add,  let  you  impute  it  to  what  mo- 
live  you  please,  I  would  rather  avoid  it  :  but  not  from  any 
fear  of  your  skill  in  the  weapon.  That  you  are  a  brave 
soldier,  I  have  heard  ;  but  'tis  a  pity  your  long  experience  in 
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matters  of  war  hath  made  you  forget  there  was  a  necessity 
for  your  being  also  as  brave  a  gentleman." 

•'  Say  you  so,  my  fine  secretary  fellow  ?"  said  the  other  in 
the  same  insulting  tone  and  manner  he  had  used  from  the  first 
"  Fine  lalUing  o'  my  life  !  Brave  words  !  An  excellent  good 
speech  !  Out  of  wliat  book  didst  steal  such  holiday  phrases. 
Alack,  it  be  a  pitiful  tiling  meihinUs  that  your  fine  talkers 
should  ever  be  such  poor  fighters.  So,  forsooth,  your  worship 
doth  not  take  me  to  be  a  gentleman  !  How  infinitely  vexed 
am  I  1  I  will  on  the  instant  get  me  a  fine  doublet.  1  will 
study  the  courtliest  phrases  out  of  book.  I  will  stifle  my 
valour  and  take  to  scribbling.  Why,  how  now,  varlet !  What 
dost  mean  by  such  im pudency  !  What  know  you  of  gentle- 
men— a  paltry  poor  fellow  of  no  note  or  quality,  that  cannot 
say  who  was  his  own  father." 

iM aster  Francis  had  been  much  moved  before — but  now  he 
became  exceeding  agitated.  He  breathed  hard — he  pressed 
his  teeth  upon  his  lower  lip  so  firmly  that  the  blood  oozed 
from  it,  and  his  cheek,  which  had  hitherto  been  famously 
flushed,  now  grew  wonderfully  pale. 

"  (Jolonel  Harquebus  !"  exclaimed  he,  looking  proudly  and 
angrily  at  his  insulter,  "  I  have  borne  more  from  you  than  ever 
I  endured  from  any  man  in  my  life.  As  the  friend  of  one 
for  whom  I  feel  the  affection  of  a  son,  you  have  had  in  my 
eyes  a  claim  to  my  forbearance,  which  I  should  be  loath  to  set 
aside.  But  forbearance  hath  its  limits.  Urse  me  not  any 
more,  for  were  you  fifty  times  the  skilful  swordsman  you 
are,  give  me  such  another  affront,  I  will  die  but  I  will  avenge 
it  on  you  with  my  sword.  Colonel  Harquebus,  I  would  pass 
you." 

Thereupon  Master  Francis  bowed  haughtily  to  his  com- 
panion, and  seemed  intent  on  taking  himself  away. 

"  Never  saw  I  such  thorough  cowardice,"  replied  the 
colonel  scornfully ;  at  hearing  which  the  young  secretary 
stopped  of  a  sudden,  and  looked  on  the  other  with  knitted 
brows  and  a  fearless  gaze.  "  It  be  palpable.  No  sun  at  noon- 
day ever  was  seen  so  clearly.  Go  to!  you  are  contemptible  ! 
You  are  paltry  !  You  are  vile  !  1  have  suspected  your 
worthless  origin  with  sufficient  cause.  Such  base  behaviour 
proveih  you  to  be  the  base  offspring  of  some  wanton  woman  !" 
In  an  instant  the  rapier  of  Master  Francis  flashed  in  its  shealh. 

"Thou  liest !"  shouted  he,  trembling  with  irrepressible  rage, 
his  eyes  glancing  with  a  brilliancy  they  had  never  till  then  ex- 
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liibitcd  and  his  countenance,  though  pale  as  death,  expressing 
extreme  anger  and  definnce.  "  Thou  liesi,  for  a  foul-mouthed  ca- 
lumniating villain.  Draw,  if  ihou  hast  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
and  1  will  prove  that  tliou  art  a  slanderer  on  thv  villanous 
body." 

"  Not  so  fast, Master  Secretary,"  coolly  replied  the  colonel, 
as  he  slowly  drew  f)rth  his  weapon.  "  All  in  good  time.  I 
like  not  to  be  hurried,  I  promise  you.  Right  glad  am  I  how- 
ever to  see  that  you  wear  something  beside  a  scabbard.  'Tis 
a  pretty  blade.  I  hope  you  are  tolerably  well  skilled  in  the 
use  of  it,  for  1  like  not  killing  one  who  is  ignorant  of  his  de- 
fence. Put  forth  your  cunning.  Live  as  many  minutes  as 
you  may.  But  I  would  fain  persuade  yon  to  the  saving  of 
your  life.  You  know  what  a  master  of  fence  I  am.  Be  wise 
in  time.     Sheathe  your  weapon  and  go  your  ways." 

Master  Francis  only  replied  by  throwing  his  hat  on  one 
side,  and  making  a  demonstration  of  readiness  to  attack  his 
opponent.  Colonel  Harquebus  very  unconcernedly  put  his 
hat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  close  by  ;  but  he  looked  not  so  scorn- 
ful as  he  had  done;  indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  setting  upon  a 
conflict  of  life  and  death  as  though  it  were  a  marvellous 
pleasant  pastime  to  him. 

"  Then  you  accept  not  of  my  clemency,  Master  Secretary  ?" 
said  he  advancing  towards  him.  "  Life  is  sweet.  Death 
endeth  all  scribbling.  I  pray  you  have  pity  on  yourself  and 
sheathe  your  weapon." 

"  Heed  not  me  !"  replied  Master  Francis,  in  no  way  lessen- 
ing his  rage.  "  I  am  loath  to  draw  in  a  quarrel  ;  but  I  sheathe 
not  my  weapon  till  I  have  satisfaction  for  an  injury." 

"  Then  look  to  yourself,  Master  Secretary,"  added  Colonel 
Harquebus,  as  he  made  a  flourish  of  his  rapier,  "  I  must  needs 
kill  you.     Yet  1  like  not  making  a  hole  in  so  fine  a  doublet." 

The  sarcasm  contained  in  the  last  sentence  seemed  to  have 
increased  the  anger  of  Master  Francis  ;  for  he  instantly  cross- 
ed the  other's  weapon  with  his  own,  and  began  a  brisk  assault. 
The  colonel  took  it  at  first  very  coolly,  scarcely  exerting  of 
himself  at  all,  as  if  he  believed  he  had  so  poor  a  swordsman 
to  deal  with  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  putting  forth  any 
particular  skill  for  the  vanquishing  of  him  ;  but  this  con- 
temptuous behaviour  the  more  stirred  up  the  indignation  of 
the  young  secretary.  Siill,  however  greatly  angered  he  was, 
he  bore  in  mind  his  adversary's  reputation  with  his  weapon, 
and  used  such  caution  as  would  give  him  as  little  advantage 
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as  was  possible.  Presently  the  colonel  found  himself  so 
pressed,  lie  was  by  little  and  little  forced  into  the  using  of  all  the 
cunning  he  possessed.  Now  their  weapons  flashed  against 
each  oiher  with  such  marvellous  rapidity  the  eye  could  not 
follow  their  movements.  'J'he  colonel  looked  not  so  as  he  did. 
In  a  minute  or  two  the  colonel  found  himself  obliged  to  give 
ground.  1  know  not  whether  it  was  Colonel  Harquebus  was 
not  such  a  master  of  fence  as  he  had  said,  or  that  increased 
exciiement  led  Master  Francis  to  the  using  of  a  greater  vigour  ; 
but  the  colonel  was  now  so  hotly  assaulted  he  had  to  employ 
all  his  vigilance,  all  his  strength,  and  all  his  skilfulness  in  his 
own  defence  ;  and  having  his  attention  fully  employed  by  his 
adversary,  could  not  notice  where  he  was  retreatinop  to,  till  his 
foot  came  against  the  root  of  a  tree  that  projected  somewhat 
above  the  earth,  and  in  a  moment  he  measured  Ijis  length  on 
the  ground. 

"  Hold  thy  hand,  boy  !"  shouted  he,  upon  seeing  the  point 
of  the  other's  weapon  coming  direct  upon  his  breast. 
"  Wouldst  kill  thine  own  father  ?''' 

Master  Francis  dropped  his  rapier  on  the  instant,  and  stood 
with  clasped  hands,  and  looks  of  wonder,  fear,  and  horror, 
gazing  upon  his  prostrate  antagonist.  As  for  the  colonel, 
all  trace  of  any  ill  feeling  had  vanished  from  his  features,  and 
he  looked  now  with  a  sort  of  half-ashamed  and  half-pleased 
face. 

'*  Well,  colonel — art  satisfied  ?"  inquired  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
coming  up  with  Master  Shakspeare  unseen  by  the  combatants, 
followed  by  Dame  Elizabeth  and  Alice,  and  Harry  Daring  and 
young  Raleigh,  all  excepting  the  first  looking  as  if  they  mar- 
velled exceedingly. 

*'  Satisfied,  quotha  !"  replied  the  other,  as  he  sprang  upon 
his  feet,  and  began  wiping  of  his  hot  face.  "  O'  my  life,  I 
had  nigh  been  satisfied  after  such  a  fashion  as  would  have  left 
me  naught  to  desire  in  this  world  !  A  valiant  young  villain  ! 
« — a  very  Hector  !  As  pretty  a  fellow  at  his  weapon  as  ever 
I  met.  You  have  seen  something  of  my  skill  at  the  sword, 
Sir  Waller :  I  have  overcome  the  best  masters  of  fence  in 
Christendom,  But,  by  my  troth  !  though  I  sought  with  all 
my  cunninor  to  disarm  hin),  that  I  might  then  say  who  I  was, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  a  son  of  mine,  the  varlet  not  only 
would  not  allow  of  such  a  thing,  but  pressed  on  me  with  such 
a  furious  valour,  I  had  great  ado  to  keep  me  a  whole  skin." 

"  You  will  take  my  word  next  lime,"  said  Raleigh  with  a 
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smile;  then  turning  to  Master  Francis,  who  was  gazing  on 
one  and  on  the  oiher,  so  bewildered  it  was  evident  he  scarce 
knew  what  to  say  or  do,  he  added — "  Master  Francis  !  or,  as 
you  must  henceforth  be  called,  Master  Francis  Harquebus, 
it  is  now  my  business  to  tell  you,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
told  you  before  had  I  been  allowed,  that,  from  the  likeness 
you  bear  to  your  most  virtuous  and  excellent  mother,  the 
colonel,  on  the  first  sight  of  you,  did  suspect  your  relationship 
to  liim,  and  did  question  me  very  closely  upon  your  history, 
the  which  I  told  to  the  full  extent  of  what  I  knew.  There- 
upon he  acknowledged  himself  your  father,  stating  that  he  had 
secretly  married  your  mother,  and  soon  after  left  England  ^r 
foreign  wars,  to  escape  being  forced  into  a  marriage  he  liked 
not,  as  I  told  you  before  ;  but,  finding  you  were  my  secretary, 
and  hearing  you  were  much  given  to  studiousness  and  writing, 
which  he  hath  a  mo^t  unreasonable  contempt  of,  he  would  on 
no  account  iiave  you  made  aware  of  your  kindred  to  him.  It 
was  in  vain  I  related  such  instances  of  your  courage  as  had 
come  under  mine  own  eyes  :  his  dislike  of  scribblers  and 
mere  gallants  would  not  allow  him  to  think  otherwise  than 
that  I  was  partial  in  my  commendations  of  you,  and  stated  his 
resolve  to  make  trial  of  your  valour,  that  if  you  proved  your- 
self of  such  gallant  spirit  as  would  make  him  glad  to  own  you 
as  a  son,  his  son  you  should  be  immediately  acknowledged  ; 
but  if,  as  he  imagined,  you  had  no  such  spirit  in  you,  nothing 
should  be  said  about  the  matter  ;  for  he  said  he  would  never 
be  brought  to  own  relationship  to  a  pitiful  fine  milksop.  Upon 
this  he  tried  to  affront  you,  expecting  you  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count for  it.  Your  forbearance  he  took  for  fear,  and  vowed 
he  would  have  none  of  you  for  a  son.  I  said  what  I  could  to 
create  in  him  a  different  opinion  ;  and  he  continued  to  put 
upon  you  such  insults  as  he  thought  most  offensive  and  in- 
tolerable. I  do  believe  you  endured  till  nature  could  endure 
no  longer  :  and  now  you  have  convinced  him  that  learning,  and 
taste  in  apparelling  of  oneself,  can  do  no  hurt  to  true  valour.'* 

''  O'  my  life  !  I  do  begin  to  believe  that  they  be  not  so  bad 
as  I  have  thought,"  observed  the  colonel  good-humouredly,  as 
he  sheathed  his  rapier. 

"  One  thing  more,"  continued  Sir  Walter.  "  You  must 
not  suppose,  from  the  harshness  of  his  behaviour  to  you,  that 
your  father  is  of  the  crabbed  nature  he  hath  seemed.  I  have 
known  him  long,  and  have  seen  him  oft ;  and  do  in  all  sin- 
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eerily  assert  there  liveth  not  a  kinder,  heartier,  and  more 
sweetly  disposed  gentleman  in  this  world — as  far  as  I  know 
ofil." 

"  O*  my  life  !"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  *'  I  do  believe  he 
hath  taken  such  oflence  at  my  behaviour,  and  knowing  once 
I  vvould  have  none  of  him  for  a  son,  he  will  turn  the  tables, 
and  now  have  none  of  me  for  a  father." 

Master  Francis  had  no  such  idea  in  him.  He  was  lost  in  a 
sort  of  pleasing  wonder;  and  his  feelings  were  overpowered  at 
remembering  that  the  parent  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  meet, 
the  ignorance  of  whom  had  occasioned  him  such  extreme  un- 
happiness,  he  was  a  moment  since  on  the  point  of  running 
throut^h  the  body. 

"  Wilt  shake  hands  and  be  friends,  son  Francis  ?"  inquired 
his  father.  "  Wilt  have  peace  after  all  this  famous  fighting  ? 
Dost  care  for  owning  an  old  soldier  for  thy  father,  thou  va- 
liant young  villain  ?  Heed  not  what  I  have  said  i  care  not  for 
what  I  have  done.  Thou  art  of  my  blood  I  could  swear  by 
the  way  thou  boldest  thy  weapon.  I  am  proud  of  thee.  I 
will  be  hanged  if  ever  I  affront  thee  again,  thou  desperate  little 
Hercules  I  Thou  hast  thy  mother's  look  and  thy  father's 
spirit:  so  if  thou  wilt,  become  a  son  to  me  in  my  old  age,  and 
I  will  love  thee  as  well  as  I  loved  thy  mother." 

Master  Francis,  with  a  heart  too  full  for  utterance  did  has- 
ten to  his  father,  who,  after  shaking  of  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  presently  pressed  him  in  his  arms  with  such  show  of 
affection  as  was  delightful  for  the  others  to  look  upon. 

"  By  Gog  and  Magog,  this  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  !" 
exclaimed  Harry  Daring,  wliose  honest  face  beamed  with  joy 
at  his  friend's  good  fortune  ;  and  every  one  of  that  party 
seemed  to  be  as  greatly  rejoiced. 

"  And  now^  Master  Francis  Harquebus,"  said  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  ;  "  I  must  needs  dismiss  you  from  my  service :  the 
colonel  will  not  allow  you  to  remain  my  secretary.  But  I 
part  with  you  with  the  less  regret,  as  I  here  place  you  in  a 
situation  of  equal  confidence,  with  one  whose  service  I 
doubt  not  you  will  find  far  more  pleasant  than  mine."  There- 
upon he  took  the  hand  of  Alice  and  placed  it  in  that  of  her 
lover. 

"  And  hark  you.  Master  Francis  !"  cried  Master  Shak- 
speare,  looking  to  be  in  his  merriest  humour.  "  If  from  this 
time  forward  I  catch  you  wearing  a  melancholy  visage,  I 
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will  do  my  best  to  have  you  smothered  in  sad-coloured 
taffeta,  or  sent  to  become  an  undertaker's  apprentice." 

"  And  look  you,  Mistress  Alice  !"  exclaimed  Raleigh  with 
the  like  good  nature.  «'  If  from  this  time  forward  I  catch 
you  breaking  your  wicked  jests  upon  man  animals  of  any 
sort,  I  will  do  my  best  to  have  you  shut  up  in  a  mousetrap, 
or  put  in  a  cage  like  a  tame  raven,  and  hung  where  you 
shall  not  have  sight  of  a  man  for  the  rest  of  your  days." 

All  laughed  at  these  sallies ;  and  Alice  turned  away  blush- 
ing very  prettily,  still  holding  her  lover  by  the  hand,  and 
they  two  turned  their  steps  towards  the  house.  Master 
Shakspeare  and  Dame  Elizabeth  followed  ;  then  came  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  his  companion  in  arms  Colonel  Harque- 
bus ;  and  lastly,  Harry  Daring  and  the  child :  and  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  say  of  these  which  wore  the  happiest  coun- 
tenance, or  who  had  the  gladdest  heart. 

All  the  goodly  chambers  in  Durham  House  were  filled 
with  company.  Crowds  of  fine  gallants  and  beautiful  dames 
were  moving  to  and  fro.  There  had  been  feasting  in  such 
prodigality  that  it  was  the  marvel  of  all.  There  had  been 
such  delicate  sweet  music  as  seemed  never  to  have  been 
heard  till  then.  Dancing  had  there  been  of  such  a  sort  the 
oldest  there  remembered  not  any  thing  so  commendably 
done ;  and  pageants  of  such  wonderful  excellent  conceits  had 
been  performed  which  eclipsed  all  things  of  the  like  kind  that 
had  ever  been  seen  before.  So  brilliant  a  company  it  was 
thought  by  all,  at  no  time  had  met  together  upon  one  occa- 
sion ;  for  here  were  all  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land  ;  here 
were  all  the  most  famous  commanders  of  the  age;  here  were 
all  the  loveliest  ladies  of  the  court ;  here  were  all  the  great- 
est wits  of  the  time  ;  and  such  splendour  of  apparelling,  such 
bountiful  show  and  infinite  variety  of  all  manner  of  rarest 
fabrics  and  costliest  jewels  were  there  to  be  seen,  that  a 
stranger  gazing  thereon  might  have  said  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  any  one  going  to  distant  parts  in  search  of  an 
El  Dorado — here  it  was  at  his  hand.  But  more  magnificent 
than  all,  on  a  rich  throne  placed  upon  a  raised  dais,  in  the 
fairest  chamber  of  the  mansion,  sat  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  looking 
to  be  in  such  sweet  content  as  was  the  admiration  of  her 
loving  subjects. 

And  for  what  occasion  had  this  noble  company  been 
brought  together  ] — To  do  honour  to  the  marriage  of  Master 
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Francis  Harquebus  to  Mistress  Alice  Throckmorton.  The 
nobles  had  come  out  of  respect  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who, 
since  his  return  from  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  had  grown  to 
be  wonderfully  popular  amongst  them,  and  was  now  in  greater 
favour  with  the  queen  than  ever  he  was.  And  who  so  proud 
as  he — who,  having  just  danced  with  her  majesty  a  coranto, 
to  her  infinite  delight,  stood  close  at  her  side,  arrayed  with 
that  exquisite  taste  and  costliness  she  so  much  admired,  ever 
and  anon  breathing  into  her  ear  such  courtly  phrases  as  he 
knew  she  most  affected  ;  and  she  answering  him  with  smiles 
and  pretty  words,  and  tapping  him  playfully  with  her  fan, 
and  doing  a  hundred  things  that  proved  on  what  excellent 
terms  he  was  with  her. 

The  commanders  came  out  of  respect  to  their  gallant  as- 
sociate. Colonel  Harquebus,  who  was  in  great  reputation 
with  them  for  his  approved  good  soldiership:  and  who  so 
proud  as  he,  as  he  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
Howards  and  the  Veres — the  Monsons — the  Carews — the 
Cliffords. — and  scores  of  the  like  brave  spirits,  who  thronged 
around  him.  The  fair  dames  and  lovely  young  gentlewomen 
had  come  out  of  respect  to  Dame  Elizabeth  and  her  pretty 
cousin,  who  had  received  such  gracious  behaviour  from  her 
majesty  as  no  ladies  of  her  court  had  ever  been  known  to  be 
honoured  with  before.  And  who  so  proud  as  Dame  Eliza- 
beth, seeing  her  husband,  after  being  disgraced  for  her  sake, 
now  in  such  estimation  with  his  sovereign  and  all  England, 
as  he  had  never  reached'  till  now.  Alice  was  proud  of  her 
husband  also,  but  she  was  more  happy  than  proud. 

The  wits  had  come  out  of  respect  for  Master  Francis,  by 
whom  he  was  considered  one  of  themselves  ;  and  famous 
compliments  he  received,  and  heartily  was  his  good  fortune 
hailed  by  them.  And  who  so  proud  as  he,  at  sight  of  so 
gallant  a  company,  all  met  to  do  him  honour ;  but  I  doubt 
not,  when  his  eye  glanced  towards  the  dimpled  rosy  cheek 
of  his  exquisite  sweet  bride,  he  was  also  more  happy  than 
proud.  The  courtiers  came  because  the  queen  was  there, 
and  they  now  rivalled  each  other  in  showing  of  their  devo- 
tion to  the  reigning  favourite,  and  marvelled  any  one  should 
ever  have  thought  ill  of  so  princely  a  gentleman.  My  Lord 
Essex  was  not  of  the  party,  he  had  excused  himself  on  the 
score  of  illness ;  but  some  did  say  he  was  only  indisposed 
to  come.     The  new  secretary  of  state  was  there,  with  other 
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of  the  queen's  chief  officers,  and  all  were  wonderfully  cour- 
teous to  the  captain  of  the  queen's  guard.  None  seemed 
more  friendly  than  did  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  but  an  observer, 
had  he  paid  strict  attention  to  him  as  he  was  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  his  coadjutor  and  parasite,  Lord  Henry 
Howard,  in  a  corner  of  the  chamber  of  state,  where  was  her 
majesty  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  might  have  noticed  in  the 
sneer  upon  his  lip,  as  he  eyed  the  two,  ihat  master  secretary 
was  devising  of  some  crafty  scheme  to  mar  the  good  feeling 
that  existed  betwixt  them. 

Master  Francis  was  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  cheerful  friends,  amongst  whom  were  Master  Bacon, 
Ben  Jonson,  and  divers  of  his  old  acquaintances  of  the 
Mermaid,  diffusing  around  him  such  pleasant  wit  and  cour- 
teous good  humour,  it  was  delightful  to  look  upon  the  scene, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  stating 
the  queen  was  desirous  of  seeing  him  on  the  instant ;  there- 
upon he  hurried  away  in  company  with  the  old  knight,  who 
amused  himself  as  they  passed  along,  by  informing  his  young 
friend  that  her  majesty  was  in  a  very  monstrous  passion, 
and  having  got  hold  of  the  sword  of  her  captain  of  the  guard, 
was  about  performing  of  some  bloody  tragedy  upon  one 
Master  Francis  Harquebus  and  his  father — they  having  been 
proved  to  be  exceeding  traitorous  and  disloyal  subjects. 
Master  Francis  could  easily  perceive,  from  his  merry  coun- 
tenance, that  the  old  knight  was  jesting ;  but  still  he  could  not 
help  entering  upon  some  speculation  on  the  cause  of  the 
queen's  sending  for  him.  As  he  proceeded  through  the 
splendid  crowd  that  thronged  the  rooms,  the  eyes  of  all  turn- 
ed in  admiration  upon  his  right  handsome  countenance  and 
gallant  figure.  He  was  clothed  in  a  peach-coloured  velvet 
doublet,  ornamented  with  pearls  ;  and  trunk  hose  of  delicate 
white  satin,  with  white  rosettes  in  his  shoes.  Many  a  fair 
damsel  of  rank  envied  Alice  her  good  fortune.  In  truth, 
though  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  might  have  been  the  nobler  look- 
ing. Master  Francis  was  the  very  handsomest  man  in  the 
whole  company;  and  as  he  moved  along,  he  won  the  gra- 
cious opinion  of  all,  by  his  courteous  behaviour  and  modest 
deportment. 

Upon  entering  the  royal  chamber  and  passing  ihrouoh  a 
circle  of  nobles,  gallants,  and  lovely  dames,  who  gladly  made 
way  for  him,  he  heard  a  buz  of  admiration,  and  noticed  his 
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father  rising  from  a  kneeling  position,  with  the  queen  holding 
of  a  sword  in  her  liand,  by  his  side,  having  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh and  all  the  chiefest  of  her  court  about  her.  •'  Master 
Francis  !"  exclaimed  her  majesty,  evidently  scanning  the  per- 
fections of  his  graceful  person  with  a  famous  admiration, 
**  we  do  remember  putting  on  you  some  affront,  the  which 
you  deserved  not ;  and  we  are  now  anxious  to  make  you 
some  slight  amends  for  it,  which  we  do  with  the  greater 
pleasure,  having  heard  wonderful  commendation  of  you  from 
our  captain  of  the  guard.  We  command  you  to  kneel." 
Master  Francis  knelt  on  one  knee  at  the  queen's  feet,  in  a 
strange  tumult  of  proud  and  happy  feelings.  He  felt  some- 
thing touch  his  shoulder,  and  her  majesty  say,  "  Rise  up,  Sir 
Francis  Harquebus  !"  and  then  followed  some  courteous 
speech  from  the  queen,  and  congratulations  from  the  splen- 
did circle  around  him  ;  though  of  what  was  said  he  had  but 
an  indistinct  knowledge  ;  he  felt  in  so  great  a  surprise  and 
wonder,  and  a'lmiration. 

A  short  time  after  this,  as  he  was  turning  from  the  proud 
and  happy  Alice,  and  the  equally  delighted  Dame  Elizabeth, 
with  a  pleasure  equal  to  their  own,  and  proceeding  out  at  the 
door,  lost  in  the  sweet  bewilderment  of  his  own  thoughts,  he 
was  roused  from  his  ambitious  revery  by  a  well-known  voice. 

"  Remember  you  not,  when  we  two  were  at  Master  Tickle- 
toby's,  and  we  talked  of  what  we  should  do  when  we  grew 
to  be  men,  how  I  said  that  you  should  be  a  famous  gallant 
knight,  and  I  your  esquire  ?" 

"  I  remember  it  well,  Harry!"  replied  Sir  Francis  cheer- 
fully, as  he  gazed  upon  the  honest  happy  face  of  his  true 
friend. 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  a  knight,"  added  Harry  Daring, 
with  great  earnestness  ;  "  I  always  said  you  were  a  gentle- 
man born.  How  glad  of  heart  I  am  I  forswore  barbering  to 
follow  you  to  the  wars." 

"  Indeed,  Hyrry,  I  am  infinitely  glad  also,"  answered  the 
other.  "  I  cannot  forget  what  extreme  goodness  and  marvel- 
lous noble  behaviour  you  showed  towards  me  when  I  had  no 
other  friend  than   you." 

•'  By  Gog  and  Magog,  I  could  not  help  it !"  exclaimed  his 
companion,  "  I  loved  you  ;  that  is  the  honest  truth  ;  and  you 
were  always  of  so  excellent  sweet  a  disposition,  it  was  clean 
impossible  1  could  do  aught  else." 
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"  Desire  you  to  go  to  the  wars  again,  Harry  ?"  inquired 
Sir  Francis. 

*'  What,  ao:ainst  those  villanous  caitiffs,  the  Spaniards  ?" 
askffl  Hjrry  Daring,  quickly.  "  Ah,  that  should  I,  master — 
Sir  Francis  I  mean." 

*'  And  whai  say  you  to  the  havinc^,  some  short  time  hence, 
a  goodly  ship  of  your  own  ?"   added  his  friend. 

'■  O'  my  life,  1  should  like  nothing  so  well  !"  replied  the 
other,  wiih  increasing  animation.  "Then  would  I  go  cruis- 
ing in  the  Spanish  Main  after  those  same  rich  galleons  and 
argosies,  and  I  doubt  not  I  would  make  prize  of  some." 

"  That  you  shall  do,  Harry,"  answered  Sir  Francis. 

The  conversaiion  was  here  broken  in  upon  by  the  coming 
up  of  divers  persons  of  worship,  to  congratulate  Sir  Francis 
upon  the  distinction  just  conferred  upon  him. 

But  of  all  ihis  noble  company  there  was  not  one  so  greatly 
noticed  as  was  Master  Shakspeare.  This  was  owing,  in  some 
pnrt,  to  his  own  excellent  reputation,  and  partly  to  the  respect 
and  friendliness  shown  towards  him  by  Sir  Waller  Raleigh 
and  his  young  friend,  Sir  Francis  Harquebus.  The  queen 
having  spied  him  among  the  throng,  had  been  exceeding  gra- 
cious in  her  behaviour  to  him,  keeping  him  for  a  considera- 
ble tinie  engaged  in  agreeable  converse  ;  and  then,  sfier  much 
courteous  speech,  she  removed  a  ring  from  her  finger  and 
gave  him  to  wear  in  token  of  her  adiniraiion  of  his  genius 
and  character.  This  being  whispered  from  one  to  anoiher, 
and  much  talk  ensuing  concerning  of  the  many  wonderful  fine 
plays  and  poems  he  had  writ,  wherever  he  went  he  was  re- 
garded wiih  a  singular  curiousness  and  respect  ;  and  the 
chiefest  of  the  nobles  thronged  up  to  him  as  thougii  they 
were  proud  to  be  considered  among  the  number  of  his  friends. 

"  All  is  seiiled,  sweet  Master  Shakspeare,"  whispered  the 
young  Lord  Southampton  to  his  friend,  as  they  stood  logeiher 
towards  the  close  of  the  evening  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
•*  I  have  prevailed  on  her  at  last  to  risk  a  marriage  wiih  me." 

"  1  wish  you  joy,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  oiher  wiih  a 
very  earnest  sincerity.  "  1  do  believe  Mistress  Varnon  to  be 
in  every  way  worihy  of  you,  and  1  hope  you  will  be  as  happy 
as  both  your  hearts  desire." 

*'  I  thank  you,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  his  patron  with 
a  look  of  exceeding  affeciion.  "  And  there  liveili  none  to 
whom  I  feel  myself  so  deeply  indebted.     Indeed  I  know  not 
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what  I  should  have  done  had  yon  not  stepped  in  so  oppor- 
tunely to  my  rescue,  and  with  your  excellent  rare  wit  set  at 
naught  the  tyrannical  devices  of  those  who  would  put  asun- 
der two  young  hearts  that  love  had  joined.  Surely  no  man 
ever  had  such  true  friend  as  I  have  found  in  you." 

*'  Nay,  my  good  lord,  you  overvalue  my  poor  service,"  ob- 
served Master  Shakspeare  in  a  kindred  spirit. 

"  That  can  never  be,"  exclaimed  ray  Lord  Southampton. 
"  But  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  say  more  on  that  head  now.  I 
will  wait  a  better  time." 

"I'faith  1  am  right  glad  to  find  I  could  turn  the  singing  of 
madrigals  to  such  good  account,"  said  his  friend  merrily. 
"  Yel,  I  must  say,  'twas  not  without  infinite  painstaking,  I 
acquired  the  dignified  approbation  of  Aunt  Deborah;  never- 
theless, I  have  been  so  well  repaid  by  the  amusement  I  have 
had  in  noticing  of  her  antiquated  humour,  I  would  cheerfully 
go  tlirough'the  same  trouble  to  procure  me  the  like  sport." 

"  Alack,  what  a  very  absolute  rage  she  will  be  in  when  she 
discovereth  her  niece  hath  given  her  the  slip  !"  said  the  young 
noble.  "  But  I  do  shrewdly  suspect  her  grea  n  grief  will  be 
for  the  loss  of  her  gallant.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  she  doth 
continually  sigh  for  Master  Dulcimer  in  a  manner  so  profound, 
that  it  is  quite  pitiful  to  hear  her  ;  and  when  she  doth  fancy 
herself  unseen  of  any,  she  will  pace  up  and  down  her  cham- 
ber, pulling  her  embroidered  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and 
turning  up  her  eyes  to  the  ceilinsf,  and  clasping  of  her  hands 
together,  and  ever  and  anon  singing  snatches  of  madrigals  in 
the  most  delicate  moving  manner  ever  known." 

"  O'  my  life,  'tis  wonderfully  pathetic  !"  cried  the  other, 
laughing  heartily.  "  But  as  I  have  no  taste  for  antiquarian 
matters,  meihinks  'twould  be  as  well  were  I  to  turn  her  over 
to  ISIaster  Cotton,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  make  much  of  her, 
as  he  holds  nothing  in  such  estimation  as  ancient  pictures  and 
the  like,  and  I  will  warrant  her  as  old  a  piece  of  painting- 
judging  from  her  complexion — as  he  shall  find  any  where,  out 
of  a  frame." 

"  Ha,  sweet  Will !"  exclaimed  Master  Burbage  coming  up 
with  Ben  Jonson,  as  the  other  two  were  indulging  themselves 
wiih  their  mirth.  "Of  what  jest  hast  thou  just  been  deliver- 
ed, for  I  see  there  hath  another  been  born  of  thy  most  multi- 
tudinous family." 

"  Mayhap,  it  shall  be  nothing  better  than  a  new  version  of 
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the  old  story,"  observed  Ben  Jonson.  "  Mons  parturiens, 
nascilLir  mus." 

**  Nay,  good  Ben,  I  will  not  have  it  that  way,"  said  my 
Lord  Southampton.  "  A  mountain  he  may  be — Olympus  it- 
self was  scarce  such  another,  but  what  is  born  of  him  hath 
nothing  of  the  insignificance  of  a  mouse." 

*'  I  would  say  here  as  many  a  tender  housewife  hath  said 
before — let  the  mouse  go,"  answered  Master  Shakspeare  good- 
humouredly.  "  Perchance  my  jests  are  but  mice.  Yet  are 
they  such  as  have  too  much  wit  in  them  to  go  into  a  trap. 
As  for  any  disparaging  words  that  may  be  spoken  of  this  fa- 
cetious varlet,  mind  them  not,  my  good  lord.  Ben  is  like 
unto  one  of  the  heathen  gods — he  hath  grown  famous  for  de- 
vouring his  own  offspring." 

"  Go  to !"  exclaimed  Ben  Jonson,  joining  in  the  laugh  of 
the  others.  "  Thou  hast  done  nothing  of  the  sort  I  will  be 
bound  for't,  with  regard  to  thy  words,  for  thou  knowest  well 
enough  what  poor  eating  they  would  make." 

" 'Tis  hard  to  say  what  hunger  would  do,"  remarked  Mas- 
ter Burbage  in  the  same  merry  humour.  "  Bears  suck  their 
own  paws  for  lack  of  better  victual ;  and  if  Will  was  reduced 
to  a  like  strait,  mayhap  he  should  be  found  driven  to  his  '  wit's 
end'  for  a  meal." 

"Good,  by  my  troth,"  cried  Master  Shakspeare. 

"  He  would  not  be  the  first  that  had  come  to  the  extremity 
of  living  by  his  wits,"  said  my  Lord  Southampton. 

"I  wish  him  no  such  bad  fortune,"  remarked  Ben  Jonson. 
"  Doubtless  famine  is  a  great  evil ;  but  to  get  starved  to  death 
so  rapidly  as  he  must  needs  be,  having  come  to  so  sorry  a 
shift,  is  pitiable  to  think  of." 

"Save  thy  sympathy  for  thyself,  Ben,"  replied  his  oppo- 
nent. "  Wert  thou  in  such  want,  I  have  a  huge  suspicion 
thou  wouldst  discover  that  there  could  be  no  jesting  with  an 
empty  stomach;  for  it  is  allowed  \  have  wits  to  live  upon, 
albeit  their  be  no  great  provision — but  that  thou  canst  find  diet 
of  however  poor  a  kind  in  a  like  circumstance,  1  have  no  such 
assurance." 

"  You  are  merry,  my  masters  !"  exclaimed  my  Lord  How- 
ard of  Walden,  who,  with  two  or  three  noblemen  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, now  came  up,  attracted  by  the  evident  mirth  of 
Master  Shakspeare  and  his  companions.  "  I  warrant  me  you 
have  said  some  choice  conceit  or  another.  I  pray  you  tell  us 
what  was  the  jest?" 
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**  Indeed  it  was  scarce  worth  repealing,"  observed  Master 
Shakspeare,  now  with  a  monstrous  grave  countenance.  "  We 
were  but  admiring  the  infinite  conscientiousness  of  a  certain 
prudent  gentlewoman,  who,  having  in  a  fit  of  anger,  called 
her  iiusband  'a  brute' — the  which  at  that  time  she  knew  he 
was  not,  did  as  speedily  as  might  be,  verify  the  accusation, 
because  she  would  on  no  account  acknowledge  to  the  telling 
of  an  untruth." 

Upon  this  the  laugh  became  louder  than  ever,  and  my  Lord 
Howard  did  join  in  it  as  heartily  as  any,  with  a  perfect  inno- 
cency  of  the  jest  having  been  directed  at  him,  although  it  was 
well  known  of  the  others  to  what  it  alluded. 

"If  we  may  judge  of  the  firing  of  the  report  there  must 
needs  be  a  sharp  engagement  here,"  said  Colonel  Sir  Francis 
Harquebus,  joining  the  circle  with  several  of  his  friends,  who 
had  also  been  drawn  there  by  the  seeming  great  good  humour 
of  the  group.  "  I  trust  there  may  not  be  many  wounded  on 
your  side  ?" 

"Nay,  good  colonel,  stay  you  with  us  but  a  brief  space 
you  will  find  there  be  no  need  of  any  serious  apprehension," 
replied  Master  Shakspeare  in  the  same  pleasant  mood,  where- 
upon the  mirth  broke  out  afresh.  "  Our  ordnance  doeth  the 
clean  contrary  of  that  you  have  been  used  to.  Perchance  we 
shall  keep  up  a  constant  fire  when  we  enter  the  field,  yet  in- 
stead of  lessening  the  forces  engaged,  we  shall  be  continually 
adding  to  our  numbers."  And  so  it  proved — for  the  frequent 
loud  laughing  of  these  few,  every  moment  brought  to  themi 
others  of  the  company — many  of  whom  were  the  most  distin- 
guished in  the  land — and  as  Master  Shakspeare  had  ever  ready 
some  excellent  fine  conceit  or  another  which  did  infinitely 
tickle  the  fancies  of  such  as  were  within  hearing,  the  mirth 
became  louder,  and  the  throng  about  him  increased  so  prodi- 
giously he  could  scarce  move  for  the  crowd. 

"  It  is  Master  Shakspeare  !"  said  one  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  got 
whispered  about  that  he  was  uttering  his  notable  witty  say- 
ings, the  singers,  and  the  musicians,  and  even  the  masquers 
and  dancers  were  left  unheeded  ;  and  these,  beginning  to  know 
the  cause  they  were  so  abandoned,  with  as  absolute  a  curiosity 
as  any,  thronged  as  quickly  as  they  might,  towards  the  same 
scene  of  attraction.  It  happened  when  the  crowd  was  at  its 
thickest,  a  message  came  from  the  queen's  majesty,  who  had 
noted  the  flocking  of  the  company  to  one  place  and  had  been 
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told  the  cause  of  it,  for  Master  Shakspeare  to  appear  before 
her  forthwith. 

"  We  charge  you,  Master  Shakspeare,  with  high  treason  !" 
exclaimed  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  when  he  presented  himself  ac- 
cording to  her  bidding,  whereupon  he  began  to  be  somewhat 
alarmed,  and  others  nigh  unto  the  presence  were  exceeding 
curious  to  know  what  he  had  done  to  bring  upon  himself  so 
weighty  an  accusation. 

"  Please  your  majesty,  I" — 

*'  The  offence  hath  been  proved  to  us,"  said  the  queen, 
interrupting  of  him  very  quickly,  and  then  the  courtiers 
looked  marvellous  serious.  "  You  have  drawn  away  divers 
of  the  subjects  of  this  realm  from  their  duty  to  their  lawful 
sovereign,  which  is  treason  of  the  very  greatest  magnitude. 
Is  it  not  so.  Master  Bacon "?"  inquired  Q,ueen  Elizabeth, 
seeing  that  excellent  fine  lawyer  in  the  circle  before  her. 

"  Please  your  majesty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  re- 
plied he  with  a  smile,  for  he  saw  into  her  majesty's  humour, 
— though  few  of  the  others  w^ere  so  quickwitted. 

"  You  have  by  sundry  sorts  of  jests  and  other  pointed 
weapons,"  continued  the  queen,  "  very  dangerous  when  not 
in  discreet  and  lawful  hands,  excited  numberless  of  our 
nobles,  and  officers,  besides  others  of  lower  quality,  into 
violent  disturbances  against  the  peace  of  the  realm.  We 
charge  you  on  your  allegiance,  confess  what  hath  led  you 
into  this  notorious  misbehaving.  As  soon  as  they  heard 
this  speech,  the  courtiers  seemed  struck  with  a  wonderful 
admiration  of  her  majesty's  conceit,  and  with  very  different 
faces  to  those  they  had  put  on  awhile  since,  they  waited  the 
issue. 

"  Please  your  majesty,"  replied  Master  Shakspeare,  look- 
ing in  no  way  daunted  at  the  charge.  "  Before  I  enter  on 
my  confession,  let  me  humbly  represent  to  you,  that  this  is 
the  first  time  any  sovereign  hath  made  treason  a  laughing 
matter." 

"  If  such  it  be,  methinks  it  is  like  to  make  the  offender 
laugh  on  the  other  side  of  his  mouth,"  exclaimed  the  queen 
merrily,  at  the  which  the  mirth  became  general. 

"  That  I  dispute  not,  believe  me,"  answered  he.  "  I  plead 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  which  your  majesty  hath  justly  ac- 
cused me,  but  I  would  venture  to  say  in  extenuation,  that 
although  I  might  perchance  succeed  in  the  shaking  of  your 
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majesty's  sides,  it  hath  never  been  my  intention  in  any  way 
to  disturb  your  majesty's  croivn.^^ 

"  Odds  boddikins  !"  exclaimed  the  queen — an  oath  she 
much  affected  when  in  a  pleasant  humour — and  laughing 
very  heartily,  as  did  her  courtiers  also.  "  We  believe  you, 
and  willingly  admit  the  innocency  of  your  intentions,  but 
we  let  you  not  off  a  fitting  punishment,  and  a  heavy,  pro- 
ceed you  not  on  the  instant  to  tell  us  what  caused  the  loud 
burst  of  laughter  that  made  us  send  to  you  our  messenger; 
and  if  there  seemeth  to  us  to  have  been  sufficient  provocation 
for  it,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  from  our  presence  free 
and  unharmed." 

"  Your  majesty's  gracious  condescension  I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently express  my  appreciation  of,"  replied  Master  Shak- 
speare  very  respectfully.  "  But  in  honest  truth,  the  cause 
was  in  indifferent  proportion  to  the  effect.  However,  of  that 
your  n.ajesty  shall  judge.     This  was  it — 

"  '  I  called  my  Rachel  *  Plain-face  !'     In  a  pet 
She  vowed  she'd  never  speak  to  me  again  ; 
She  frowned,  she  pouted,  and  she  sulked — and  yet 
My  Rachel  hath  a  face — ihat\i  very  plain.*  " 

Methinks  it  be  scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  the  offender 
was  allowed  to  go  from  the  presence  unpunished. 

J^txt  entreti)  tt)e  Stotg  of 
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NOTE. 

Should  the  courteous  reader,  from  what  he  hath  here  pe- 
rused, desire  of  me  some  further  account  of  this  inestimable 
rare  and  sweet-minded  gentleman,  and  to  know  what  befel 
Harry  Daring  in  his  adventures  in  the  Spanish  Main,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  what  happened  unto  my  Lord  South- 
ampton in  his  wooing  of  the  lovely  Mistress  Varnon,  besides 
learning  the  doings  of  others  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
this  story,  I  say  unto  him  in  the  words  of  the  drawer  of 
mine  hostess  of  the  Mermaid,  •'  Anon — anon,  sir  !" 
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